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PREFACE 



-Tlio N<Ufonol Atlvisory Council on Vocntional EtJuciition oxtonds its opfiror.hit^on to Tho Cijnlc?r 
for Vociilionol E(|iiCtition cit Tho Ohio Stnto University for its coof)oriition in th(j f)uhli(:atinn of the* 
|)ii|)ers presontocl/iit the Nntionul. BicentGnninI Conference on Vocationul Etluciition. The C()nf(?r(ince? 
w«'is sponsococJ hy tlio Nntional Advisory Council on Vocationiil Education ^md by the Sl.ilt? Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education on October 10—13, 1976, in Minneapolfs, Minnesota. 

• ' ^' • 

The papers presented were commissioned by the National Advisory Council ori Vocational Efhi 
cation. It is the intent of tlie Council that these papers receive the widest distribution [)ossihlo. With 
the assistance of The Center for Vocational Education, the Council is assured that the paper^wvill bo 
availal)le to all tliose interested. Opinions expressed in tliese papers are those of the authors, and do 
not necessarily reflect tlie positions or policies of tlie National Council, or of the State Councils, and 
no officia^ endorsements should be inferred. 

Hopefully, these papers will prove of great interest to all those involved in leadersliip develop ' 
ment prpgrams in general and specific areas of vocational, teclinical, adult* and career education. 

The National Council sincerely hopes these papers will prove a valuable source of information 
to those concerned with the future direction and planning of vocational education. • 



John W. Thiele, Chairperson 
National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 
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-FOREWORD 



/ Tho.Contor for Vhcntioniil Educntion is pUjiisoci to join with tlic Nntional Advisory Coiincil on 

• VociitionnI Ednciition/to \wwk\>. iivaihibltj tlio f)af)()rs f)rGSontud nt tlio National Bic(!nt(!nnial Confoninnr 

• on Vocational Education. Tlio conforLMicu yvas tlie liighlight of tin? biccntLMininI year for vocational 
, (?diication. 



The prRS(?ntatiohs by 2SlMdnrs in various fields f)rovided valuable insight into the problems 
and issues that faceAis in the NatiofiVtnird century. Manpower policy, plannincj, curriculum content, 
the needs of^ocial pof)ulatiQns, and delivery systems were each considered from diverme perspoctivrjs. 
Tlie opinions expressed in these f)af)ers are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the 
position or policy of The Center for Vocational Education, 



Tlie Center jo^ns with the National Council in the hope that these papers will provide a valuable 
source of information for the future direction and planning of vocational education. 



Robert E. Taylor, Director 
■The Center for Vocdtional Education 
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Kl YNOII ADIJMI SS 
I 0U(:/\IION f DM WOfiK A NAI lUNAl IMIU.MAIIVI 

Alhrn M iUiW. M C 



Vtu:»ilu»fK<l ( ilu^ iitmn I Jill ilrlhihtril llifil th*' NiiliuiMl AdvuDiy t'tuiiu il i l)ii\r M»niu'M»l.f .r. \\\r 
t:oM(tMt*ru:t? AiuI MDi r ifuMi' i\ti* ntlim^who ilt'srivet thi-i luiiiiM iiuifr ih^iii I. oiut iIim I'liv* mmiu* 

t:t»niUH;Imn (mm vvihm,), llir srirrtioii Df* !fiT» sHr Jiul Ihi? th'M<jii.itu)n ol llu* lu)iu»Miy t tutiniMii in .my 
t'vtMU'. it IS J h.^pity (HitiJMDM (oi inr iiiul jii iinpoit.int nnr tor (is jH 

A M.itK)rMl i i'ntiMini.il'is .in oi iiiisioii not orily>to ciflrhr Jtr tlir I'vent?* .ind .u lurv»*nu»nti wIim h 
iMvr hioiiijlit U'. M) (.If, hnt .iho to tfi'ti'miiiu' wlirii^ wi' jit^ «in(l wIumi^ wf Imv*' yi^t tt) go. It p. tinir 
to U\k\* stock 1 1 IS ii tiinr ti^Ujok jlitMd. And thitt I) wliiit (Ins conft^riMicf \\ jll jhout { ho p.ii jii t 
p.ints in this rnntrrrnci' iirt* drawn tru'U thtr liMdi'tship in nhicjtion, husinrss and iniliistry, lahoi. 
aiufiioininunily affairs in i.'oitwnuni tU'S all ai:rnss tlir nation You havi^ astirnihlt'd soini* of AnuvH.a's 
li)n*niost t*xpi*rts and scholais in tho fu^lds htMrifU) upon vocational tulucation (o lu*lp liMd youi dis 
' cussions And tin* focjl |)()int of your conct^n is one of urgtMU natronal inttMi'st. 

Voctilional Lducation is first <intj folnnost cthjcation for woik, t f fri:tiv(.» inJuctilion for wor^v 
^ IS not inifrely oni* \\v\u in a laundry list of n«itioniil'Oon(:(trns it is a national iinpiMativ(V 

. It IS tini4i that wt« cloar away tho underbrush of rhotonc and rationali/ation which ohscurr our 
* view of the ()re<itest c()nt<Mn|>ori)ry cause of <?conofnic and socitil riuilfunction the inahihty., to p(?r 
form a usoful. iivaiUihle job. Today almost all iiVililablo jobs recjuire basic iiCiideniic arid sp(H:iiili/(Ml 
ji)l) skills; ttiere are fewer and fewer usefuf jobs without sucb renuirenVrils. Even in an economic 
downswini). the person witiv skills has hope of fjndiruj a job; when the i^JTJrrnrny turns upward th(» 
[iO()e becomes a certainty. But we have left all top nuiny people today without skills and without 
liopo-people who oxperience Qhronic joblessness and chronic despair. 

People do not aspire to joblessness, to dopenifence. to despair, or to crime. They ct?rtiiinly do 
not wish for these things for their children, people aspire to productive employment "tis a basic goal 
' in life, as well as a moans to the achieverrient of other (joals. An. education which does not lead to 
()roduclive employment is a "luxury" few can afford; for most persons it is a tragic waste. 

• • 

The roalizatien of the extent and cpnsocjuonco of the waste of human resources in 6ur society 
is. of course, the reason wo are gathered hero. Our bicenjtonnial reflections have reaffirmed our ability 
as a poof)lo to make groat dream? a roalityf As a free people in a nation founded on the principles of 
freedom, wo are willing to recognize and take responsibility for our problems and the needs of our 
fellow ^itizens. We are responsible and we are responsive. Our whole l;»istory is one of great cballenyes 
mot and enormous difficulties overcome. Surely wo can overcome the problems which lead so many 
of our follow citizens to economic dependence. We already have the tools, we have a system of free 
public education available to all which is augmented by good private schools. Wkhin that system. wo 
have a vocational education component stronger than it has ever been,.and incomparably better than ' 
it was a mere decade ago. Our task is toiearn to use these tools effectively. We must make our in- 
stitutions as responsible and as re^sponsive as our individual citizens. * 
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Gt^rni.ui Kuuiom of Bav.jri.i. witfi .i popuKition not niuoh (jrtMter tfi^iif lh.it of Nevy York » 
City. There are nioro >A'orkers hemtt trained .it pul)lic <?xpens(^ in tfu? cMy of Muriic.-h 
dlone than in till the larger cities of tfu* United St.ites, re[)rt»sentifKj .i popul.ition of niore^ 
th.in 12.000,000. ft is sul)stjntiallv true th^t pr.urticalty. t^very German cm/en vvfio could 
profit t)y It may receive vcx:.itionat trtjirinKj ft)r his hfe syork In scfunils and el.isses sup 
(ported out of [)uhlic treasury, and this .icrounts larcjOtV for tlu» eftieiciency .md pro()r(?ss 
of tlie Gefrnan fieople •« - ^ 
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N'*;'; tf^.in ? out of f*s;or\ JOO nf our Affu^nr.in t^oy, .ipH (jirl*; t'v*-r fo.irft tfn* r(jlU»(|f*^r 
. ufUVt.TSily IndiMHl", fni.Wf th.in f^if^r frnth-. t^f th-'»n fit*\.r'f pj'.s tr oni tin* rU'f i)»Mil .if y scfuiol 
■ It) ifii' fiHjti scliot)! It IS now i)t'nrf.il!v rtincttlf.'^i th.it ffir only '•v.tv ifi wfncfi tho ,jvt''r.K)f 
l)t)V r.in t)f ifWjijriul to rofUinu»» In*. ho^l htr i, fiy sf^owmif h irn tfidt vvh.jt tier, to 
liMr n . Will rn^ihhf hifii to coinf n iiul .1 I M*t t»*r^'.v,H)t' v\ ficfi \\\\ ifoi-. out into t f wor U ! 

If) tfui Mtjusf, F^i'prtVj(Mit,it ivo Slo.in ul rj^'fu .i-.k r, -.uttUTKir i/fO our r'<hi( .itiufi.il :;it,ullt lorJ it) thov . 
(I.iys .ind niatli> rfi IS .ir()ufTW»nt for vofi.ftiotuil »'«iu; .iti >n 

Ei()tUy fjv»* pr'rr»»nt of tfn* t"tii{(Jr»M^ r't^ttrr im; our p'jf»!u: '.rhoo!'. I^mvc h»*for»' Ttiry .irr IG y»Mr*; 
of iU?e; it?ss thjfi 8 p^Tc^'nt of our sluti"fiTs i*fUi.'r m i tlu* fiHjh st^liool qr^iilujt** tfu*r<«f roni. ,FfvV. » 
youn() i7if»n or wofTX'n lojrn j Ir.i(i«» hi f.icT, Irjrniiu) .i tfiHi*; tfirou^ih ofd i:our*»*? ,ifipr(?n 
lict^sfiip IS st'ltlorn followj'tf Ami y»*t i;oord»njt lOfi of /^KjUitl fi.ind .md disciplmKl t)r,iin is ' ' . 
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"^to assure that we meet future neejls in vocational eckjcation. Vyhile it is not jny purpose to describe 
; in detail tlie' new law— which incidentally will becdroe operative for fiscal 1978,Jeaving present |a.w 4"- 
- « changed for one year— I would like to. highlight some of its pm^ ' f 

First, we changed the structure of the Act. Seven existing prograrp authori 
Education Professions Development Agt)/ plus two new ones, are folded into a single grant to the > 
; state. Eighty percent'of that grant may be Used for operating programs "and 20 peccent for support " . . 
. . programs such as research, innovation, curriculum devejdpment, cotj.nseling and guidance, an*^ pre- and. 
; iri-serv^ce personnel training. Five percent of the»tot;3l grant must be spent IFor'couTfsel.ing and guid- 
* /*dnce activities/and these must include programs to utiJize people from business^and industry in.schoot. 

vcpunsejing and to give school counselors an opportunity to obtain useful experience in business apd 
^mdustry. We retain categorical grant programs for bilingual training, con'Sumer and hqmemaking edu- 
^f^^\on, and special programs for the disadvantaged ^ and add S new one for emergency assistariee tor re- 
* modeling and equipping facilities in economically depressed urban rfnd rural areas. Efut the overall 
■ 'thrust is one of major prograni consolidation. ;We feel that this will retain the needed emphasis on cer- 
: tain prpgraryis— such as cooperative education-r^while permitting far.mpre flexibility in the use of funds 

- . ; ■ ■ to meeting changihi^ needs in state's and Ipcplities. In view of the natural resistance to the consolida- 

. tibn of programs, th.i§' must Be regarded as ^--major accomplishment. We were able to do it because we 
' had the support of the administration, the American Vocational Association, the Naticfnal Advisory 

Council, and many State Advisory Coun^^ " ^- { - 

. ' Second, the new legislation thorc^jghly ventilates the planning p 

, . • wh^le range of educational interests in easH^tate ^and to the State Advisory Councils. I hope that our 
' acTTpn does not resultin hyperventilation! Our intention is not to take the planning function away . 
fcorh the state board of vocational education— we quickly rejected the Senate provision which would 
• . ' have done that— bi3t to assure that there is active participation in the process of every group and 

agency with a legitinpjate interest in it. At the^me tini^, we triedtftb make the. planning process much 
. cpore meaningful, so thay^ state plan would become a^gen^ine blueprint for action rather than a . 
document to comply with the federal statute. We have provided for a Iqng-rahge, five-year state plah 
with an annual accounting of progress in meeting the goals set forth in it. Tha^cbnnpjiance aspect is 
reduced to a general application kept on file with the- Commissioner of Education ^ Thelong^ange 
plan must embody a careful assessment of ex*isting and projected manpower needs in each state and a 
description of how vocational programs are designed to mpet those needs. This kind of planning, tied 
' ' to much more specific requirements for program evaluation, should do much to assure that vocational 

education is both relevant to the present and aimed at the future. ' . ^ ' 

^ Much of the 'new legislation in one way or another is aimed at program accountability. State ' 
* . N^45©^al Advisory Councilstar^'^strengthened and tieci .more closely S^th their counterparts under 
trie Comprehensive Employment and^Training Act as part of an attempt to ti^vdcational education 
\ and C ETA closer together. * : ' 

. / . * We have required the states to match the sp-Ccflled ''set asides'/ for handiciapped, disadva''ntage(l, 
and ppstsecondary programs'&0-50 with irtate and'^local funds. We have also required them to phase in . 
. a 50-50 match of federal funds used ^br state administrative purposes. Obviously^ the Congr^s feels- 
." ^ that the States shouW;have a commitment to the handicapped and disadvantaged at (east equal to that 
of the federal gov^rnrnent, and that there be some governor on the use of federal funds for admi^istra-^ 
tive purposes which otherwise would b(2 available for programs. ^ ^' 

At the federal level yve have tried to strengthen leadershipvin a nurnber of ways. We wrote the, • 
statutory authority for the Bureau of Occupationat and Adult Education into the Vocational Educa- 
, tion Act and required a substantial expansion of personneLused, to, administer vocational education. 



a' ■ 'I 
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We mandated the establishment of vocational education data and occupational information data 
. systems, and provided for continuing support of a natiehal center fon research in ydcationa^l edu- 
cation. We created a National Occupational Informatibn Coordinating C&mmittee, composed of 
the Commissioner of Education and the proper'officials from the Departments of HEW and Labor, * ; 
which will put together a ctDmmon system of vocational program data and employment data-to^meet 
• common occupational information needs. We also recjuired that by September 30, 1^977, pach state 
receiving funds under CETA establish its own occupational information coordinating commfttee. We 
felt rather strongly that occupational prefgrams should'in the future.be working from a common and 
an adequate data base. There is nothing more futile than planning'for the future on the basis.of in- 
adequate, misinterpreted, or wrong information. * ^ 

Finally, in tbjs legislation we faced the future by providing all sorts of provisions forjhe elimina- 
tion of sex bias or sex stereotyping ij^vocational programs. 

The new legrslation will not assure 'that we in fact do meet the needs for vocational education in 
the future, but I think it is far better designed to do that than was the Smith-Hughes Act or even the 
,1963 Act.-Jts?&ccess will depend upon hqw effectively it is implemented!, which means how well a 
•great many people perform a great many tasks at all levels of implementation. I think we have done ; 
about all vye can do in federal legislation, other than- to supply more money, to see that all of. you 
have the tools to do a good job. ' ' 

X And there is much that remains to be done. Many of you have heard me oh other occasions , 
deplore the fact that the United States has the highest rate of youth unemployqient in the industrial- 
ized world. 11; is a chronic problem, bad in the best of times. When we talk about, the enjployment 
.p'roblems of.young people aged 16 through 24, some pass it off with the argument that neatly all are 
■ in schooland searching fo/ part-time or seasonal work. Ofcourse, many are. But in October of 1975 
there were 33. 9. million in that age bracket, ndt including those who were institutionalized. Twenty- 
two million were in the civilian labor 'force^ and over 15 million of these were out-of-school. The un- 
employment rate for students and out-of-school youth stood virtually even at 15 percent. In October 
•of 1973, in a much healthier economy, the unemployment "rate for this age group wSs close to 10 
percent. Needless to say, for disadvantaged minority group young people unemployment rates soar 
far above these avera^ei^ reaching 35 to 40 percent in some groups. 

' S.o there is much to be done. Vocational education does'not hold all the answers, bu4^ it can and 
must be a major force in addressing some of the most urgent problems we face. 

I hope as we go.aboijt- these tasks that.we shall not lose sight of the human and civic dimensions 
of vocational education. All of education, and particularly that which we have, termed "higher" edu- 
'cation, has much to learn from those who teach people how to earn a living. Much more than mere 
:^\\\s are learned in vocational education. There is ^§o a system of values involving both'a respect for^ 
*^work and a bette/ understanding of the economic system* which creates jobs. Vocational students 
often have a better basic understanding of. a.free m^arket system than do college students in academic 
studies, because vocational students work w|{hin that system. All too often for my taste, at least, 
higher education deprecates our economjc system to the point'where\students are alienated from it 
withouj: ever having und^erstood it. They fail to understand-that* we are alple to do so muoh for our 
fellow citizens who need, help only because of a highly productive economic system. It is when a .\ 
system becomes unproductive— and taxing capital out of existence assures that result— that we are ■ . 
unable to support costly social programs.; Great Britainis learning that lesson painfully; it apparently 
was .not taught to a whole genjeratiori of leaders at the London School of Economics. 



I Vocational education increases productivky and helps create capital. It also affords students 
practical insights into the wordings of our economic system. More than any other part df our edu- 
cational system, vocational education interacts with the community, I hope its^approach \^ll in- 
creasingly appeal to the rest of education, and the new emphasis on career education mayiwell have 
thaj't effect/ * ' . . ^1/ 

1 As vocational education looks to the future it qan be assured of a c'ontihumg hi^^^vel of inter 
es| and support from the Congress, The times are different and the skills people need are in many 
cases more complete, but the fundamental task of vocational education remains the same as in 1917 
eaucatibn for work. It is imperative that we become more and more effective in, carrying out that 
ta>k. We must reach out to those most difficifft to help— the handicapped, the 9l|sadvantag'ed, those 
of lirqited English-speaking ability, the young people who have dropped out or'been shoved out of 
,our school' system— and offer them. t|ie priceless opportunity to succeedMn lif€. 



That is what vocational education is all about; 
me^t in, the future. 



That is the challenge^we face today and nriust 
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If you have been only modestly attentive to the torrent of writings; speeches, ^rid (brdriounce- 
* ments of this bicentennial year, you would, I suspect, be hard pressed to say whether it is primarily' 
a time of celebration or of lamentation. It is, of course, bath. ■ 

And I have nb doubt that during this bicentennial conference the 5/5'/7s^f progress and achieve- . 
me'nt of that amorphous enterfirise caHed vocational education-which is not quite half as old in its* 
institutional features as our nation itself-vyill be celebrated, and that it will be defended against its 
enemies both real and imagiried: I also expect, of course, that the signs of deficiency and' failure in' 
the vocational education enterprise AA/ill be recorded with sorrow, and that there will be expressidns - 
of dismay that its actual accomplishments fall so far short of rneeting its diverse declarecj gpals^ '1 v 
probaWy. need not remind you -that muted, sounds olf celebration and jamentatiori perv ^^^epori^' 
to the N§tipn on Vocational Education - prepared for Project B&elin^ by Dr, Mary-L. ^Bwhis . ' 
contains the melancholy note that "Nothing is really certain about the futureL;df: 'vocational^ 
except the instinct for self-preservation."^ . '' - y ^ 

If this degree of uncertainty concerning the future of vocational education in fact exists and • ' 
is widely shared, then there is reason for moderate optimism: I say this because such uncertainty 
may erode the strength of the attachments to historically determined public policies for vocational 
. education on aH three levels of government-federal, state, and local,. :it may inspire, consequently, 
the invention of fresh strategic approaches to public f)olicy. A receht, and no.doubt farrliliar, exam- 
ple of an attempt to formulate a fresh strategic approach is the "Prospectus' for gri.Education-Work 
Policy," developed by Willard Wirtz and the National Manpower Institute, / f / 

There is, of course, a less sanguine prospect. Uhceriginty niay also breed a sense of insecurity 
strong enough to evoke reaffirmations of the sanctity of oki policy cpmmitrr^fents and thus^h'^rden 
old positions. Such insiscurity could aJsd encourage a policy debate anjohg advocates of opposing ' 
views who' would share only one thing in'corjimon-g determination to remain deaf to what others 

say- ; ■ ' * ■ ; - ■" 



... ■ ' * /' 

' My remarks today will not be prescriptive. That is to say, they will not concern the content of 
eit|ier existing .or proposed policies fpr vocational education, and they will not recommend a set of 
plbgrams, Consequently.-I will raise no cry for action. I propose, instead, to discuss with you some 
notions,aboutf)olicy thinking and policy making. They are, Ibelieve, apposite in what appears, in - 
the judgement of many, to be a time of gcute tension and division, if not crisis, in vocational edu- 
cation. * . 



/ 



These fjotions may be viewed in pari as cautionary or prophylactic, and I can thinl|.of at least 
two reasons which justify their presentation. Pne is that most of us find it much easier|to decide' 
on actions to be taken than on deciding how and what we should be thinking about act ohs to be ^ 
taken. The second^eason is that public policy, as an English judge is reported to/have o bserved, 
"is a very unruly horse, a^nd vj/he^ you once get astride. of it, you will never knowj^/her^ it will carry 
you." This cr&uld well be a comment on the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Amend- 
ments of 1968. It may also illuminate why someone like Dr. Marvin J. Feldman, a member of the 
NatiQnal Advisory Council on Vocational Education, can plaintiveJy say, ''if there is a national policy 
.toward vocational education, I wQuld like somei)ody to tfell me what it is." y 

.'Perhaps the trouble is that tli.ere is a national public policy, or a constellation of public 'policies, 
^'toward vocational education. It Gonsists in all the actions takea through public policy-making pro- 
cedures-legisiativ?, executive, administrative, and judicial-on all three. levels of government, (nvolv^ 
ing the.use of public^resources, affecting the proyigton^onsumption', promotion, and regulation of 
a public* sen/icfe referenced jn public document* as |gjj||nonal education. In short, national policy - . 
toward vocational education is what a highly decentralized, publicly maintained and operated enter- 
prise identified, with .considerable ^biguity, as vocational education in f^t does.on a day today .. 
basis, • ■ ■ * ^ ■ . \ ■ 

this conception of what a-natfonal policy may be^in fact appears, however, to be less than satis- 
factory to those who expect that policies Tn operation should display features of clarity and economy 
of goal. structure, as weJfas coherence arid internal consistency in the means stipulated for fulfilling 
stated.^gQals.- VVhile it presumably makes sense to say that physics is What physicists do, or that eco- 
nomics is what economists do, 'it does not quite appear sufficient to settle for the idea that vocational 
.education is what it-a large, complex,' diversified enterprise-does. For what seems to be missing, 
' fr!om' the viewpoint' of policy, is the requirement that something be s^id about what \t should be 
doing. ; . • * , ' . .. 

I admit, with understandable relucta'nce, that^l have not beenf c^ble-to.position my§elf toward a 
national policy for vocational education in the laVge, which persuades .me oi its plausibility and work- 
ability.^ That, of c'bucse, is another reason for ri^ being prescriptive. ■ ' ' 

This was not so a little over two decades ago, and it may be'.that a bit of personal history, if you 
will permit me to share it with you, may be illuminating. In theearjy 1950's, a private body, the • 
Natione) Manpower Council, concerned with formulating national manpower policies, examj/ned the 
role of. the secondary sdiools, of vocational education, and of the then small number of vocational 
schoolVand technical-institutes, in. the development of the nation's resources of skilled manpbwer.^ 
I was associated with that inquiry, as I was with the work of the Council through to the midLl960's. . 
I mention this personal ■e>^perience for two reasons,. One is to confess how deceptively easy it appeared 
in the early T950's to think. about and pronounce' on vocational education policies on all three levels 
of government. The.second reason is to report; that virtually-all V the issues that theri constituted an 
agenda of unfini,shed and future business for vocational educati0n are alive arid. kicking today. 

This statement shoLH3Ln6t Q^^^^^ It would be"'surprisingjf the cJit 

the case. It would also be.surprisih^ hot to find that new'iteras have 'since keen added tb the agenda 
ol^unfinished business.^ What were the issues, some of which nad been loog debated^ in fcontention 
then? They mcluded (1) the central questiori of how future w^fofkers can best be educated and trained; 
(2) l^he,goal5 arid fu'rjictions of vocational education, as' well as ifs scope; (3) the relationship of skill 
acquisition through formal schooling to other forms of vocational and occupational e^uc^tion and 



tJ-aining; (4).th^adequacy of federarpolicies for vocational education, with their emphasis upon trade 
and industrial programs, and the level of-federal spending on vocational efiucation; (5) the rerlevance 
and effectiveness of the curricula for and the quality of teachingNn vocational education; (&) the retro- 
spective, rather than forward-looking, orientation of much of vocational education; (7) the implica- 
tions of the "class" character^of vocationaJ education for a society professing democratic values^ (,8) 
the problem of providing satisfactory vocational counseling and guidance services; and (9) the tension, 
if not conflict,' between the goal of educating the young for life, woj-k, and careers, brpadly conceived, 
and that o]F educating them for the immediate job market and specific trades and occupations. 




ce it that this lis;t of issues has a familiar ring. Many of them have been the subject of annual ' 
reports.of the National /^dvisory Council on Vocational Education. All of them are receiving atten- 
tion in one quarter prr^nother, with all the changes that)iave occurred in the intervening years on.the 
polfcy front; in the size and composition of the labor force, and in the economy. ' 
' . ^ ■•• ' 

In the 1950's, a springboard for concern were the costs' associated with either current or future 
shortages of manpower. Today,'With about eight out of every 100 labor fprce participants without 
employrnent, job scarcities are a focus of concern. As I look' back, I am struck by two' other differ- 
ences between the situations at these twq points in time that bear upon the relative case ^or difficulty , 
of formulating policy in thear^a of vocatfonal education. One lies in the scope and volume of social 
and economic policies which hay-tf^accelerateid the emergence of a mixed economy in the Uryted States 
and^have established the essential features of a welfare state. These features, in brief, are "govern- 
ment-protected standards of income, nutrition, healthT^ousing, and education, assured to every.cti- 
zen,as a political right, notas a charity. "4 

The second difference complicating policy thinking is the growth in scale of the vocational edu- 
cation enterprise. In the early 1950's, federal expenditures on^ocational education were running at 
a level of $25 n;iillion annually; full-time ^^tudents enrolfjfd in federal-state* trade and industrial occu- 
pations courses (then offered in 10 percent of some 20,000 public high schools) numberedabout 
225,000; there were more than a million high school students in industrial arts courses, and about 
one-half a rnillion adult students were enrolled in pact -time evening courses of the "trade extension" 
type offered under the federal-state progr'arTis;and there wer,e less than 600,000 students in junior 
and community colleges and some 50,000 in techriical fnstitutes. \. . 

By way of contrast, as you knbw, total federal^expehditures on vocational education in 1974 
came to more than $551 million, or 15.5 percent of all federal expenditures on education; total. en- 
rojlmentsjn vocational education topped 13.5 million in that year, with more than 8.3 million at the 
secondary "leveL.and almost 1.35 million at the post-secpndary level; adults enrolled in vocational edu* 
cation programs came to more thap 3.3 million. From what you know, you can complete the rest of 
the comparison for yourselves. The point to bear in mind is obvious: the sheer growth in size and 
complexity of the decentralized, multi-level vocational Enterprise poses major problems for and diffi- 
culties in policy thinking and making. Here, as elsew'he/e, size alone makes a difference not "only in 
the management of an enterprise but also in the management of policy thdught and behavior. 

. " " ■ . . ■ 

. V- II; • - . 

I turn now to an obvious, but still essential, point to be made in connection with the invention of 
fresh Strategic approaches'to public policies for vocational^feducation. It will not occur unless there is 
a compelling disposition to undertake four tasks. Qne is a disinterested examination of the admittedly 
overloaded goal structure commonly associated with vocational education. That is too familiar to you 



to reqVfe delineation by me. The second task, which flows from the first, is a reconsideration of the 
expancred number of functioris'that vocational education is expect^! to perform. The third is an ap- 
praisal of the larger social and economic policy context within which the federal, state, and local pub- 
lic policies for vocational education are located and with which they are assumed to interact with 
some positive-consequences. The fourth task is inquiry into.the state of the available knowledge and . 
infprmation that is functionally useful for policy formulation, implenjgntation, and evaluation. Three 
of the policy recommendations emerging from Project Baseline, it rfiay be noted, testify to inadequa- 
cies of firm knowledge and information pertinent to the planning of vocational education programs 
and to policy-making decisions.^ - ^ 

• Engagement on these four fronts holds the promise of disturbing existing paradigms of policy 
thought. By this phrase— "paradigms'of policy thought"-l mean to suggest that policies are shaped by 
sets of id ea,s that have emerged|ihistorically in the pursuit of particular objectives and intentions which 
appear to hang tqgether-in $onnle logical sense, and have at least the'air of being coherent and mutually 
consistent. On inspection, they may turn out to have embedded in. them first, purported explanations 
of how and why things happen in complex systems and processes and, second, assumptions abqut how 
and why of individual and group behavior. The implicit explanatory elements in paradigms of policy 
• thought also carry predictive messages^^ mean this in the sense*^hk policy statements in effect assert 
that, if sijich and such is don^then such and such will f.ollowjn cpnsequence. . 

■'^ , l.h some areas of policy, the paradigms reflect or apply well developed bodies of theoretical and 
empirical knowledge. They also incorporate accepted intellectual tools for observing and measuring 
the behavior of the large complex systems on which they focus. ^. This meaos that their explanatory 
af;idfpredictive djmensions invite and facilitate.continuing technical scrutiny,, in addition to partisan 
d'&Mi^^his isthei;:ase,.to cite an obvious example, in the domain of macroeconomic policy^. It is 
not the caseVwith.polibS^sParad areas of educatiop.or crime prevention and control. 

' Ip the domain of vocational education, tFiere are several paradigms for policy, and they reflect 
it is'fair to say, different sets of intentions, ihterests, and professional and institutional perspectives 
and stakes. Their theoretical and empirical foundations are, it is generally -agreed, soft at best. (These 
characterizations are rneant to be desj::riptive, and not pejorative. The paradigms for other areas of 
'•social policy could be:"sirftilarly characterized.) Because the paradigms for '^bcatibnal education 
^polfey also mirror strong commitments to conhpeting interests and ideoii^ies, the signals by which 
they are communicated and recognized ;tend to be given more attention than their actualcontent. 
This, of course, also occLiFs in other areas of policy. ' ^ 

As one would expect, whether a particular paradigm of policy thought is logically flawed, inter- 
nally consistent, coherent, and supported by firm knowledge or plausible experience is a matter of far 
less^ concern to its proponents than to its opponents. But this familiar a«;lversary dimension of the col- 
lective processes of policy-thinking and. making creates its own problems. As Geoffrey Vickers ob- 
serves, because policy making "is a collective activity ... . the first condition ofthe communication 
which makes it possible is that the participants should be talking about the 'same thing, or at least 
should know when this is'hot so.. Most of the discussion which goes into policy making is directed to 
reaching agreement on how the situatioh can rho^ usefully be regardech^ other words, what is the 
complex of relationships most significantly involved. Policy making is vastly^complicated when this 
cannot be taken for granted . . ."-^ ^ - 



I have the strong impression. that there is anything but shared agreement on how the problems 
being addressed by policy-makers in the vocational education area should be defined, on the situa- 
tions in which actions are contemplated should be represented, or, finally, on the repertory_of avail- 
able, actions which should be considered.-^ii-^l-^m4T^4staR^n-ifv-'thfs-f^ 

inform me. However, I do not think I am mistaken, since the perceptions of both the problems to 
be addressed and the situations inviting action differ as a function of the larger policy perspective ' 
within which vocational education policy is located. 

■ • . 

. In policy behavior, problems and situations, in short, are not "givens." They are constructs— 
artifacts of the mind and feeling— to which purpose attaches. They dre not found; they are created. 
Consequently, the problems attacked and the situations acted on in the area of vocational education 
take on a different shape and complexity if the perspective is, for example, economic growth policy, 
or human resource development policy, or educational policy broadly conceived. 

^ In the case of vocational education, the claims made for the legitimacy of each of these and ' 
still other policy perspectives have not cancelled one another. They have been accomodated, with 
the result that the problems and objectives of vocational educational policy represents a composite, 
reflecting an exercise ih addition. Thus, policy making gives the impression of struggling to find an 
answer to'a global question which might be cast in the following form: ''What kinds of investments 
of public resources should be made in what manner by federal, state, and local governments in stu- 

' dents enrolled in elementary, secondary, and post-secondary educational institutions, that will con- 
tribute most to their development as individuals, to their roles as workers, to enriching the quality 

-of their personal lives, to meetilhg fu-ture demands for labor, to a. productive and healthy economy, 
and to realizing the values of a free and democratic society?" 

* It is reasonable to suspect tjiat one source of the observable frustrations which attend Vocational 
education policy'thinking and policy-making lies in the very attempt to wrestle with questions that - 
have\global dimensions. Addressing unmanageable questions is only one of three avenues to failure : 
which\policy makers in all areas frequently pursue. The bther two ^r^' familiar to you. One is to- 
become so busily engaged in asking-questions as to have no 'time to for answers. The ather ^-i^" 
is to be so ready to offer answers as to bypass the requirement of aslfmg questions. . o 

\ . ■ » . t,-r... ^ ' 



Policy behavior—under which I include the formulation of policy, decisions and other actions 

•fn policy making*, and the implementation of policy through program instruments— is conceived of 

and represented in 3 variety of ways. Thus far, I have been suggestive rather than explicit about th« 

conceptions of policy and policy behavior that form the basis for what Lhaye been sayirig. I . turn • 

now to setting forth these conception^ more forrnally. 
. • • • ^ > 

To begin with, policy behavior may be conceived as a form of intervention in a given situation 
designed to effect an intended, either enduring or temporary (and hopefully predictable), change in 
it. It is purposeful behavior, even though your or my personal views of policy actions may be that 
theij; purposes are wholly obscure or unintended. One of two outcomes may be sought by the inter- 
vention. One is to bring about a change from a dispreferred current situation (State A) to another 
preferred' future situatioji (State B). The second outcome sought is to prevent a preferred current 
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situation from undergoing change and becoming. a dispreferred future situation. In either'case, those 
who are engaged in making policy are presumably armed with some knowledge about States A and 
B and are under compulsion to select a mode of intervention among the several that 3re available and 
— pn?rm1$sibte:^trrmak^^^^ of the conditions which serve 

to maintain State A and of those needed to maintain State B over some shorter or longer time in the 
future. "Thus, the nature of ^the action course adopted-the mode of intervention selected-implies 
knowledge about why a condition is the way it is and about the kind of change required to bring 
about the preferred future condition. ^ 

This poinYmay be illustrated by the Project BalelJne recommendation for the establishment of 
a Cabinet-level Department of Education and Manpower Training. Whether or not it is a sound rec- 
ommendation is not the question. I cite it because it aiserts that the kind of change needed to bring 
about a preferred! situation in the futur^-namely, thatjof c(^ordination between manpower training 
programs and vocational education nationally-is prfrtlarily the creation 6f a new'federal executive 
department. There are experiences with similar organizational solutions to problems of lack of co- 
ordination frorn which some useful lessons could be dravVn in the establishment of the Department 
of Defense, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, before this proposal is vigorously advocated. 

If policy is thought of as'a regulative mechanism, as f have suggested, it must be assumed that 
some means can be invoked for determining the correspbndence between an actual situation and the 
' preferred situation, which becomes the standard against which the first is measured. Central to the 
dynamics of policy behavior "is the difference between the way things are and the way they 'ought' 
to be"^-between a perceived existing situatJbn and an imagined better one: Standar,ds carrying mes- 
sages of what "ought" to be are normative. When ,they are widely^shared and accepted, they are- 
lik^ely to be ambiguous at the point X)f application-as in the case of there "ought" to be opportunities 
fbr vocational education and training foe every person wishing to seize them. But the strength of 
shared ambrguous standards is that they facilitate policy choices. By contrast, when what "ought" 
to betis in conteilt.iOn, isdisputed, the problenns addressed by proposed policies may appear to be 
insoiuable. '-.vy;: j': ' ^ - • 

■ One additional important pointfl^Tnted at earlier„call§ for emphasis. To the extent that public 
policies are regulative mechanisms they administer the behavior of larger and smaller social and eco- 
nomic systems, spp|al relationships and institutions, and individual behavior. In so do.lng, public pol- 
' iqies,^when they"aP^%^opted, register a claim that those who make them understand sufficiently 
these systems'and relationships to attempt to modify, their operations for a given purpose. 



■ IV 



Policy, behavior is a conscious effort to shape=3 future'. It remains future-oriented when it is 
retrospective in the sources of its ideas, and even/when its aim is to achieve a return to some idealized ^ 
past state or qondition. It do6s not follow from thfs that policy makers as a class are notorious for 
cultivating a willingness to engage in disciplined thinking about the future, particularly the longer-term 
^iuture, even though a^growing number have recently displayed that predilection. This is understand- - 
"^"^able, for the political setting ip which public policy making ocjwSDCJts a premium upon "short-term 
success," and even. militates against the adoption pf "medium term perspectives." As Ralf Darrendorf 
remarks: J "Somebody has to, look be.yond the rim^of the saucer In which most politfcians are .huddled 
together to tetl them whatchappens beyond their focal and even nathorial constituency . . their neces- 
sarily and at times unnecessarily re^stricted vision/'^ ^ . V V, . . 
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It is a commonplace that man lives in t-^uee worlds with respect to time-the past, the. present, 
and the future. This is true for individuals, social groups, societies, and, of course, for policy makers. 
These three worlds of time are interdependent and interactive. "Mfln," observes Lewis Mumford, 
"lives in history; he lives through history; and in a certain sense, he lives for history, since no small 
part of his activities goevoward preparetion for an undisclosed future,"^ ^ 

PoliN< makers' views of the "undisclosed future" are inevitably shaped by their construct^of the" 
past and their perceptions of the present. Because these constructs and perceptions differ-sometimes 
trivially, sometimes radically— the feed-forward. signals they send fashion different anticipated and 
preferred futures. Sensible, pragmatjc policy-making, it is generally assumed, takes off from where 
we are and wh^t exists, "the sternest law of social chapge," it has been said^ "is that it is effective • 
only as it starts from things as they are, depending no moratha'^n for, spiritual counsefron what they 

' ought to be."^ ^ But whatever mgty tre said. about^ the laws of social change, it still remains true that 
to engage in pplicy makihg is to assert that man has the power to fix its direcfi6n, aff*ee,t its rate, and 
corrtrol its consequences. And it i? also, true,, as I need not remind you in a presidential election year, 
that there is no-singular or uniform view of "things as they are." This, of course, is one of the marks 

* of a free and democratic society. Moreover, a plurality (yf readings if "things as they are" may^seem 

, to complicate the business of policy making Unisnercifully, but if is'i. riecessary q5r>dition for maintain 

• ing that society. ^ * ' . t ' 

I described the "pasts" and "presents"v of policy makers as ''feed^forward signals" operating to 
shape the futures they anticipate or prefer-their images of the future.^ However tenuous or imper- 
fectly received these sigrrals may be, they operate in turn as feed-backward signals whit^h profoundly 
influence thinking about and deciding on policy in the here and now. Precisely because the future is 
uncertain and "undisclosed"— in a strict sense it is unknown— imagined futures are central reference 
points fpr present decisions. A preferred an forecasted "No Growth" vision of the future ha; impli- 
cations-fpr present policy choices vastly at odds with that which postulates "Growth" as a necessary . 
; and preferred. condition for human^ell-being,^"* >^ ■ „■ », 

- . ' . ■ 1 , ■ . '-^ \ . ■ • ■ ' 

\ It is worth repogni.zing that most of us, including those who makojDublic palic^y, lake the busi; ' 
ness of living in the three worlds of time soVnuch for grSnt^d that we^may not appreciate ful,l^y;vyhat 
it means. Time, it has been argued, represents a challenge.yf*iroughout hurjian history—a challenge to 
which the resoohses made may be classified loosely as either poSltive and joptlhiistic or negativ and 
pessimistic.^ The responses of Americans today to the ebalfenge .of time run in both directions. 
Challenges impo;J& burdens and strains, and sometimes, of course, produce heroic responses. I de- 
tect no heroic responses in the images of the future currently visualized'for the United States or the 
:^c^qr\d: As I scan them, I apE^reciate the thrust of Loren Eisley 's jnsight that "To know time is to fear 
/■ it," and see merit in his observation that two diametrically opposed forces seem to be at war in man's 
' psyche— one is memory and the other is forgetfulness.^ ^ 

• ^' ' . ... , V " . ' ' ' ' ■ . 

It has been said despairingly and misleadjngly of politicians that thefr sense'of reality consists 
of an inability to see beyond the ends of their noses, l-.have implied that this is probably not the- 
case, for to'the extent that they are involved in making policy, they'fJp Took'beyond the irri'mediate 
present. Looking to the future is an unavoidable dimension of policy beh^avidr. Consequently, the 
pertinent questions have to do with the extent of the look ahead— vvhether it reaches. to the medium- 
term or beyond— and with the depictfons of the future that result in what I called the feed backwaf:d ' 



signals that affect action i?i the present. Anticij)ations of a future in which the critfcal v;iriables are 
diminishing supplies of nonrenewable f;iaturat r^?sources and the disap[)earance of relatively cheaf) 
sources of energy, pronnpt one set of policy concerns orthagonal to those which emerge from an 
imagined future in which quick technological fixes to' resource constraints or Intractable social prob- 
lems is the critical factor. ^ 

The longer view, I should note, shows signs of becoming, institutionalized in the poJitical process.' 
There are a dozen states in which public futures organizations and lonq-ranxje planning effprts have 
iDeen established, following the lead tiken irv^awaii and Washington. Several major cifies have 
been engaged in long-range planning^and goal setting activities in whi^h broad- Citizen fiarticipation 
IS central. In the Congress, which can call upon the Office of Technology Assessment far aMonger 
look ahead, there have been attempts to habituate the exercise of a foresight function by committees^ 
and to establish federally'funded futures research organizations. It'is also worth noting^/in;ihiSpGCMii,ext 
that,the Congress established in 1974 the federal Advisor-y Commi^ttee on National Growth Policy Prp 
cesses, whose m^embers^weVe appointeti la&f^year, which'has longer-range planning responsibilities, and" 
that the federal science policy legislation of this yea^ calls for a-five-year look ahead at research ancfde 
velopment programs. Finally, there are the Humphrey-Javits and Hurrrphrey-Hawkins bills of 1975 . ^ 
a^nd 1976,' which would also institutionalize longer-range national planning p\^cedures. 

Conjecturing about the future, writing future scenarios, engaging^in technology assessments, mak- 
ing projections and forecasts, gaming and simulation exercises, and Sit4!;l p^iiigr. Torms of futures research 
are viewed as modern activities. And so 'they are-. They depend-upon^t^ie use of concepts, methodolo- 
gjes, and computer technology developed largely during the past three dec'ades. ^ -"^ % . 

' Yet, one may specuFate that a compulsion to perretrate the^uture arose naturally, as^rly as mak^ 
ing decisions meant'making choices arhong alternative actiorls and'/educing uncertainty became a > 
positive value! It is comforting to find that late in the seventeenth -century Thomas Hobbes^spoke 7, -; 
to this theme in obs^rv^ting that ''there ii nothj^g that renders»Hunna^ne,C.o'uncil difficult, but the in- ' 
certainty of future time, nor that so well directs nieri^n their deliberations^ as the fore-sight of the se- , 
quels of their actions."- He did not believe^that even "tTie dreams and prognostications of madmen - 
. . that foreteW future contingencies ... . can. be of any great disadvantage to the co^mmonjyv^alth:"^^ 

This ifrot the time or place to consider the state of the arts of futures research or the method--, 
ologies of social forecasting. But comments on the potential utility and kinds of "futur^es." informa- 
tion that abound are appropriate. One may represent policy makers-as conjumers facmg a variety of 
packaged, competitive futures, prokixnate and more' remote, not armed with the equivalent of a con-^ 
sumer's (jyide. One class of "futures" information delineat? possfble^nd probably future societies ■ 
and soci.^t economic, and political environments. Some are quasi-utopian, .and others spea^k to radi- 
cal transformations in'^the culture. Some are ebulliently optimistic, and others offer dour prognoses. * 
Some attempt to.JdentWy major domestic or international issues likely to emerge in the next decade 
or so, while btlier's pinppint crises with whifeh the world. will have to cope. ■ ' . 

• . This class of images^^nd scenarios of the future, which deal with unfamiliarr^becauselhey.are 
unexperienced— social," economic, and political environments/may have utility for those vjhopi^y'a^ 
rolG^'n policy-making proce^^es if it serves to diminish preocoupation with existing situations and to - 
heighten awareness to the potentialities 'for change. Encounters with this class of '/futures" informa- 
tion fj^ay suggest to policy makers.that there are emergent situations on which early-warning signals 
increase the chances'^bf readiQes^o deal with thenn. It is not difficult to suppFy evidence in support 



of the observation that 'There are many situations in whiph to be systematically late is to be*sys- 
tematically wrong. ' . • " 

, , Such effects, however salutory, are not as likely to be reflected in policy thinking as that class 
of jinfprjrr)jation about the future consisting in projections 6f long-term trends. These represent con- 
tinuities rather than dfscorrt|ciuitjes jn social and economic change and on the surface appear to re- 
duce uncertainty and mihimfz^*suri>r^S€^**C^^ become reference points in ^ 
policy thought^even though they: h%V been capaBle of ^'royjtJin^^ what turn , oat t9.be false signals 
because they were linear extrapolations restir^g upon mistaken assumptio/ijC lNleverthbless, demo- 
graphic, labor force, econo/nic growth, educational attainment, and similar prpjections or forecasts 

. contain the promise of high utility, even to the point, understa*ndably, of eroding the paradigms of 
policy thought. It is not surprising that the third c-hapter in A Report to the Nation on Vocational 
Education, 1975 is devoted to "the demographic, social and econpmic trends that prajnige to alter * 
our -^ciety ifi, the future."^ ^ The danger for policy makers is that they niay be sreduced'fcy,^e rela- 

, tiv'eJy rich stores Grf;quantitative trend data into beMeving that policy making requires accommodatign 
to i,mages of the future projected from them,, whicli denies the exercise of options to thv\^rt their ful- 
fillment. ' . • • . 

A third class of information of potential utility to policy behavior concerns the ^et of factors/ ' 
' states, processes, and values likely to enter irfto or influence the fashtoning,of.public^)^ity in the 
future. • Such ''futures" -l/ifofmation, both more difficult to evaluate and flpply, is pertinent to the 
-<ir6ctioi>and emphases of new pplicy-structurej. On this scqre, Charles E. Gilbert.has identified, as 
he puts/t, 10 tendencies that '*may shape fundarhentany;ith^sh4ping of policy in the nation's third \ 
ceritur/" They >re, to recite ondy'the short-hand tags for c%npjex factors, the following: "environ- 
mental>c-qpstraint, the modern mixed^economy;. this changing international order, post-industrial so-*. ,; 
ciety, clriBrTging political values and ideologies, modern mass communication, urban society, the growr ' 
ing densrly.and changing balance of federalism, the modern administrative 5tate, and the changing • 
iXharacteforpublic policy'." None of these, it will be quickly recognized, anticipates a particular 
future or delineates future conditions. Each demarcates, rather, an area for inquiry, Among them, 
^the last— "the changing character of.publi'cr policy"— points to perhaps the most important 'sphere of 
inquiry fqr thd$e concerned with the formation of vocational education policy. 

■ ., ' * . ' ^ * . 

Vocational education was once comprehensible as a dimension of educational policy. It no 
longer is that. Moreover, vocational education policy is probably le§s definable in purpose solely ' 
in terms of its economic function than it ever has befen.^.'^^^Furthef'rnore; the purposes of. vocational 
education, in operation as well as in rhetoric, have come to be located in and defined by a web of 
social and economic policies. It does not'^tand apart from policies targeted at employment, eco- ■ ' 
^'nomic growth, human resource development, manpower development and utilization, fe'qijal'ity of ' 
opportunities, the reduction of poverty, and social we.Ffare-and inconn? maintenance. Its future, if 
a prediction may be ventured, will.be determined primarily by the chaage?- that wiM occur in these 
several, different policy an^as and by what is still to be learned about the')cf^nsequences that flow 
from riateractions among 'them. Itil^now clear that social and economic p^olicy areas that onee could 
be regarded as relatively independent and Separate no longer can be, in spite of'the-strength of the 
constituencies and professional interests their existence has generated. As with other policy domains, 
that of vocational education will be com^pelled "to become ever mote attentive to issues of interde- * ' 
pendence and reconciliation." The explicit emphasis on the need forc^ordinat'iqn between pJ^r^.,. ., 
power and vocational education policies is only one manjfestatiori'pf \A(hat haVb^^ describeti^as ."a' l^^- 
growing concern with ... problems of policy harmonization."^^ ' ' . - 



• I began by warning you that. I would not be nnaking broad policy proposals.or recommendations, 
^ and that my remarks were intended to be cautionary in cast. In fact, if I had not bee'n slightly yy9r 
ried that it might be misread, I would have added a subtitle to the title of this paper, consistintj*''brf - 
triad of noun5 that characterizes much of policy'^>ehaVior. ISloyv, there shouljj be little risk in saving 
that "the" full title^of this paper is; "On Thinking About Vocational Education Policy: Or Faith, Hope, 
and Scarcity." ' ' - - ' • ' . .x' 

. • ■■ 

In a free and democratic $66jety poUjcy making rests ujDon a fg^ith m the power human intel 
tigence to.so order human affairs through public political processes asr tQ better the human condition. 
Tha| faith'^has to be strong enough to ^us.t3inlcohtinuous testing and repeated failures, and -also to as- 
sure'^that the failures serve as povvi^rful collective^l-eaming experiences. To abandon tfiat faith is also 
to abandon the values that make possible this nation's continuing search for the meaning of and its 
experiment with democracy^ , ^ ' 

^ . ■ " ' * ' 

Policy making is njjrtjjred by the hope that the p^rceptiofi of the situation or condition w(hich 
pjompts action is roundly based, that the actions to be t'^kcn'^correspond to intention and purpose, 
and that the preferred changes to be effected wilTin fact mak-c a positive difference in the human 
condition. There is, of course, the additional hope, so frequently denied, that the resources required 
to fulfill ppK^y intentions Vvill be at hand. ' 

I come to the third noun of this triad-scarcity-on which I have alreacfy touched, and which 
may stand as the code word for the circumstances in which policy makers find tP^^selves. The con- 
straints on purpose aod action imposed by scarcities of resources of money, of personnel, of facilities, 
•and, the like, are, of course, important. But I belteve that scarcities of will, imagination, and knowl- 
ed^e'matter more. ' * 

• • ■ I 

It is worth emphasrziag how impe^rfect and fr^agmentaryvi^ the knowledge that modern societies) 
possess about themselves, in comparison to how much they know about the physical gnd biologicial^ ' 
universes. To be more concrete,- note how little firm knowledge we have about critical aspects of vo^ 
cational education that igre central to policy makirrg. For example, we know that vocational educa- 
tion students are more likely than others to "come from families of lower socioeconomic status and 

•have -less acadertvic, especially verbal, ability" and have more modest occupatiorjaf goals. What we 
iio not know, according to the recent report by the Committee on Vocational E-mication Research 
and Development, is "to what e;<tenrstudents with tfiese characteristics actively choc3se vocational / 
programs over other programs' and to what extent they are^ assigned by school administrators to vb- - 
national programs more often' than other programs." U isTtgkenTbr granted, rather than demonstrated, 
that potential drop-outs^from "general^high school prbgrama.dire,. . . 'turned bn'^by vocational pro- 
grams and become enthusiastic students and productiyS'yvor.kers/." Moreover, the case for fcareer edu- 
cation in both theoretical and empirical terms still has to be established by research. It seems to be 
agreed that it remains to be determined "at wharpSjnt in a student's education knowledge about 
jobs-and careers should bp introducejJ, when spi^cialized skills stiould be taught, or ho.w career edu- 

i cation can be individualized afor students vvith di'ffering needs and ambitions." Finally, it is said that 
the measurement of t^e "advantages of on-the-job training relative to those of classroom, training 
remaihs a Challenge to vocational-education R & D."^^ But these are only a handful of items in-a 
lohg li^t of questions pertinent to policy^d program decisions to which compelling answers are 
lacking.^ ^ • " .\: ^ . - • • 



Pohcfv rTijkiHfj !S.(::ofTinionlv roprf?senteci js a probl'iW" sotvmrj aetrv^ly. Ancj so it is. hut iVis • 
also sorTuMhiji<j,(lifferofvr. frorTi aruJ nwre than triat. It )S,^iri G.US. .Shackle's happy term'/^'^'by'neccs 
Sity, !in or/Qirmhiv arrZ-'^as I^ h^ve bean struncjly suqqesting. And. that is why, among cither a»asons, 
elements'of faith and hopj^'ht^er into-it,.ii>]rf\vhy partiaf informaticwn and imperfect knowledge do 
not stand as msuperahfe obstacles. ■ * > • ■ • ' ,. • ' 

• .J can do no [)j.'tter in closing thjn to cjuote^what Shackle has said about tf'at "originative art" 
in which choosmg amoi^g thoughts is tfie critical process: 

Before a man can choose a course of action ;ie must imagine the possible, the available 
coLifses. Before he can -Know wfiic^i to choose be must imagine, for each such course, as ' , 
man-v as fie can of its ;)ossit)i;/ou ^comes: Decision involves imagination, it is an act of * - 
■ imatjination, it is choice am|)r)gst the prociucts of imaginalipn. Tfie'apparent power, pre 
cisTon aruj f)enf?tratidn of the mociem mathematical and statistical tecfiniques of thought 
are m tfu.'mseives a testimoriy to tins elusiveness of the dbfects^f Choice .V . . ' . ' 

1^ ... Decision uschoiCL' of future action ..^i^mefl atVesults wfuch vve look for m -the furj:fie^ ", 
■ future.; . . , ^ // A *- ■ ' 1 ' ' *'-v ■ 

■ . a , ■ . , ■ • ^ . ■ • . ■ * 

- . . Pcoblem solving is tfie brevid and buttar ofide, arid we shafl starve without' those wfio 
can do it. B'ut t)esides those wfio can see afiead of-them the one nghl answer yve need those 
wfro can see around tfiern a m^ihon possibiltties. We^need the r^jdic'al, as -well as The axial 
type'of rninci." .; ; ■ / . • ^ . . ■ • • 

We need", m short, riot . only the "truth seekers*"' who are pVoblern solvers but also "truth-makers" to 
elevate the "originative art" of poiicy making. . . . - * 

\ . V-..' . • • '^v?^ .■ ■ 
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Some oflhe implicatrans of "Growth'"' and "No Growth^' scenarios are set forth in Leonard 
LeclU, Changes in National Priorities During t/w 1960's: T/w Implications for 1980 (Washington, 
D.C.: The National Planning Assqcif^tion. 1972), and maV-be'tfiiced in the literature of "the limits - 
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• Elsewhere, I have desc^ibed the work of futures research as taking "the form of anticiparTng, 
forecasting, predicting, or speculating about any dimension of the future . . ^defined by problems 
.involving'the probabjJi*ties and options for Social changes, the processes of such changes,. and the out- 
comes of those changes/' "Assljmp^s about Man and Society and Historical Cpnstructs in Future 
Research/'. in Chalices frcfm^th'e. Future: Proceedings of the Ihternational Future Research Confer- 
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Vickers, op. cit. I cite.different propositions'which might contHbute-to the. kind bf pomive 



effects noted. ( l) Future conditions requiring policy resportses will be shaped^y "relatively sfrrinking 
^resources, growing, pressures for redistribution of wealth and incTome, and the growing likelihood of 
the use of nuclear weapons to remedy perceived inequities." (Roy Amara,;"The Next 25 Years: Crises- 
and Challenges," Paper P'^Sl, June 2, 1975, Institute for the Future, p. 1) (2) "As the world proceeded 
from the 'oil crisis' of 1973/1974 to the confrontation^between the beneficiaries and the victims of the- 
existing international order . . . it has become obvioujs that we stangi at a.watershed in world history." 
(Geoffrey Barraclough. "The^Haves-and the Have Nbts/' New York Rev'iew, May 13, 1976; p. 31.) 
j.3) For the United States-; ^s f^ world in ^neraj,' '^ cultural' crisis of rpajor pr'o^^^ 

is on the horizon in '.'a growinSL:^d m challenge W-tb^legitim of the present icidustrial systern.'/ 
(Willis Harmon, An /hfomp/ete Guide to the Future (Stanford: Stanford Alumni Association, 1976), • ' 
p. 115,) (4) The United States if perhaps thejmost "unilerdeveloped'country^' in the world in relation , 
to its "needs and . . . potential for progress . , ." (DavidjE. Lillienthal, "New Opportunities for Under- 
developed America to Seize/* Smithsonian, \/o\. 7, No. |l,,Jyly 1976,-pp. ^0S^^^5 passim.) ' , 
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The Frew bill 'v\(h'ich tfie President just signed requires the manpower ajm of the/PederaLGbvern 
ment and vocational edu't^on in tjie Federal Government to relate to each bthfe'r. pne rr^emb^r of 
,the National COmmissipn f8r'ManpoVyer Policy will sit on the National Advisory Council on Vbca- 
tional Education and one frogt the Vocational Education Counpil will sit with the NCMP, Congress 
also stipulated that each body will have to commerjVon the other's annual report, I believe the legi- 
slation also requires some coordination on the r^i|jproh*front. I would draw one moral from this new 
legislation. It is unusual for Congress to move in this way. Apparently ft did because it concluded 
that it made no sense to have vocatipnal education go down one channel and to have the manpower 
effort go down another channel, and to relate to one another only by accident rather than by plan, 

Let us look back for,a moment. I have been down in Washington uninterruptedly since 1941 
so l have some acquaintance with that changing and.confusing scene. I think it is true to say that in 
the early manpower legislation of the 60's vocational education played ^ key role in the passage of 
the original Manpower Development and Training Act. I doubt if the legislation would ever have 
passed without the active support of the vocational edijcation groups, Nevertheiess, in the period 
since 1962, the twa groups-vocational education and manpower-have gone their own way. Even 
with the special monies that CETA dangles before the governors to w^rk out a closer liaison, the 
relationships remain at arm's length. >^ • 

- I am on my way from here to San Francisco, where the National Commission for Manpower 
Policy is holding its third regional meeting. We held one in Atlanta; another in-^St, Louis, and the 
third meeting on the West Coast will focus on the delivery of majipower services. In reading the ' 
preparatory paper it is clear that there are horrendous numbers^of bmsolved problems-unsolved in ^ 
the-sense that the American public that pays the cost for all oT>lhese programs is entitled to ask that 
all deliverers of. services see to it that the dollars they contrpi should result in the optimum number 
and quality of services for the population, \n a|l honesty, we have to say that's not yet the case. So 
I welcome the new legislation. . , 



Very quiqKly I want to explore two subjects, , t want to discuss briefly the nature of skiTN I use 
the words "skill acquisition," not vocational education or^nanpower services/ Then I wan/to ex' 
plore gleries or .policy dirGet^ns, I ought to stipulate fOr tffe record that I wear many hajl, the 
National Commission fop^anpower Policy will send its second- annual report to the Con^ss in 
December. What I hgj^e tb^ay re^sents nr^y own views as a professor at Columbia and as a long- 
term student o^manpower, I belie^Je that many young people leave secondary schboT systems either 
at graduation or before, lacking basic competencies, without which they will be unable toVake tbeir 
place in the world of work^nd in society. Many do not know how to cope with the most elerfjentary 
tasks such as showing up at work on time, to respect authority, to read directions, to write a report. 
These lacks have little if anything to do with vocational education. But if these competencies don't 
exist, then I don't know where to ^egin to discuss ycill acquisition. 
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Wu-must^-benin-rinrtt-hurn-to-Tislv^-^^ 

society, tluit after 200 yOiVs or more of compulsory educntion in this country, nniny youncjsters ar(j 
coniiru) onto the kihor market unf)repare(l to f)cirticif);ite?" • 

Secondly, many young people who finish high school also find it very tlifficult when they enter 
■ the labor market to link into the world 6t Work. Xheir difficulties nVayJi.cjyeval:isp|uteJy nothing to 
do with schooL Tiifi.scjhoots niay have d6f^'their;'job'quite well/^l dorVftiu^^ 
MM^Vate'is^m this^l|[j6V^ but I know that it's in the 10 toJ2% range in niany tities and if 'that is so 
^■\A)^tit!is the point of cfomplaining about the school^?' The schools are not in a position, have never 
been in a pqsition, and can't be in a position to create an adequate levbl of jobs. All they Can do is- 
prepare an adequate number of properly prepared youngsters. It's no use beating up on the schools, 
the reguiarschools, vocational schoots, or other type of school. In my view, we keep confusing 
problems of e'mployability and employment. I anticipate that our Commission In its second annual 
. report to the Congress in, developing its employment strategy will help to clarify these matters. 

Thirdly— tberelsp constant connfiwint arjiong7tidh^4^ and njomeducator^ alike— 

that too rVitJch empllasis is being placed upon acadonTiicf^f^^pi^ifatibn college. The argument go'es 
that the schools are fopsided, they stress college prepar^ory work and the important skill areas for 
the non-college group''are mininriiz5d. I believe that's a confusion— a gross confusion. While it is true 
that we have probably reached the'maximum in the age group'that graduates fropi college) whteb • ; 
is about one out of four, which means that three out of four will, dot graduate from college, the is>ue 
of wh3t should be taught in high'school must be looked at with carie/'i Would^ar that with the 
continued growth of service jobs— currently two out of three jobs are in the service sector— there isn't 
that much (^iff&rence between what one has to know at the end of high schpol, the end of community, 
college,, or at the end of collfege, to get a job. This is the 200th anniversary of Adam Smith'§..7;/?e * * ■ ; 
Wealthy&frNatlkns, arjd/itl^'Smith's view ev^ybody.had need to learnshjow "to read, to write, and to ' 
account:" I submit that th^Se a're.Rtill the basic\skills^gquired for a p^tsori to fit into our ecoQCStf^. 
I am not arguing that there's room fot- only'br^e kirid'of.''curriculi3m attJie secon^^^ school level— , 
that's rediculous, but I am arguing that communications, arithmetic and analytical skills bre still the 
crucial skills recjuired for work. \ 

The next point that I want to indicateWs that there are open questions ^bout thfe'^'timin'gvvhen. 
qne.should move t^om the acquisition of general competencies to the acquisition of specialized skills, 
d^elieve that the whole school system needs to be loosened up. The school system is very conven- 
ient, as Ada»Smith said of Oxford profess^ors, for the teachers, not for th * . 

The^uestion does^arise, however, when should skill acquisition be stressed? Do you want to 
do it "early in the high School'to^ard the end of the 'high school, or after the end of high school? 
That's an,open issue.. Twpujd argue it^all. depencte^n the youngster. There's no one correct answer. 
^'Fdr many'youngsters, ft probably 'miakes/se'nse to dQlay^vocatjonaj education, uniy^tt^^^^ school 
years.' But the skill training centers in the community should be openrto all quaJi^fied't>eopl6'ihc.1tid'- 
ing tho^e still in high school, those who have dropped out, students in junior college, and working 
and unemployed adults. Properly staffed, prope/ly operated skill centers in the United States are 

'too expensive to run' to serve only one group. 'They must.be opened up to serve all. ■ 

- ' ■ • '■• ; ^ - ■ ■ . .. . - ... 

The final point J^want to rnake, based iri;'part on what I kiiow^ased on my European experience, 
is that some types of occupatibTfel' training can' be exploitive?' If occupational courses teach young- . 
stS'rs how to do very specific things that the erfiployer ought fo teach is employees, it is wrong to ' * 
take school time for such instruction. It adds little if anything to the process of skill acquisition. . 



A f(!w words now nboiit t )olicy (lirGCjMom_LwOidd-Say-a[Ljducation-mu9t-havo^uvoGcu[)ation^ 

dinujnsion implicit and/or explicit. It is infconcoivablo, at least to mo.^to think of oducution not hav- 
m(| some relationship to the occupational vyorld sirjce everybody, cither at home or in the l^^l)or mar- 
ket, will have an occupational role. We are in a mess in this country at least semantically, because of 
the confusion over career education, fnanpower training and still other terms. Hence my'use of skill ' 
acquisition. My emphasis on the linkages between education and vvork does not commit me bf course 
to'look on all of educ'ation in occupational terms. But education that doesn't address the linkaqe is^ 
sue is irrelevant. 
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Secondly, I think it is critically important to have more than one choice for adolescents in terms 
of curriculum that they can follow. The trouble is that the alternatives are frequently not real alter''' 
natives. If I understand the role of vocational education at, the high school level, you cannot use 
youngsters who do not know basic mathematics, who cannot read directions, who cannot analyze 
a problem. The real need therefore is to develop realistic alternatives where the curriculum fits the 
learning skill;s of .different youngsters. , 

Thirdly,»we have to face the fact ihat. vocational education is considerably more expensive -in * « 
terms ofoperatifig dollars, and more difficult to staff and maintain'on an up-to-date basis than-or- 
dinary classroom instruction. Hence^each^community must think through quite hard-h'eadedly what 
kind of skjNI centers it needs for youth and for adults, for women reentering the labor force, as well 
as for older people in the labof f6rce; because one c^Snnot have five or six different occupatipnal sys- 
tems competing, all of which are properly staffed, properly financed, and using modern equipment 
You will have^four lousy systems instead of.one good system, and I'm pleading for one qood system. 

Thq National Commission for Manpow^er Policy has just published a report called From School 
to. Work^ Improving the Transition. I t's a large report, \yith 12 contributors, including a chapter 
analyzing'th* experience of three of the large companies in retailing, in manufacturing, and in com-' 
munications. The National Commission will stij'dy these and other materials before finali;i!ing its 
re^mmendations Xo trie Congress about new linkage structures among the high school, trairying in- 
^stitutfon^ and..the la{)<^C>naarket, wttwch Avill have to be put together because the high schools alone 
can't do tfteskilNafis alone, the employers can't, apd.the manpower programs can't. Copsidering 
the large sums.tpat federal, state and local governments devote to skill training, I think it fair to say 
that.l^e public .^paying a stiff price for what it gets. • • 

One recommen^3*t©f^for restructuring that may-fly-at' least I will propbse it-is a three-year 
transition program which picks people up in school, leaves them stay in school, introduces-Jihem to 
pore and moi^skill training, and wprk experience,.so that at the end of three years the young per- 
son knows enQi^h to be fitted into the world of work. Such h program is clearly not for everybody 
■ but It might helpXthe T m 4 youngsters who lack saleable skills. „ 



• V Let's rememtkr that.young people develop a( different Vates; between the ages of 16 an^ 24 and 
.w§) therefore.,ne8(^^ce,^^#,Jcib]ljty:?^^^^ with those, who drop dot of school early but who -want to 
come back later on asdA/ell as other patterns of mixing study, training, and work. My own view in- 
vfluenced by my own children, is that addlescence now ends at 30! So we need a lot of elbow room ' 
in the system. , > . . 

:* ' ■ .' • ■ ' ' 

. TfierejSre many -critidsms'of vocational education that appear to be beside the point, such as ' 
complaining about the overinvestment of resources in agricultural curriculum. I'm always'most in- 
ter^ted in content. Let me illustrate. , I had a young lady come in to see me from Yale the other 
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(kiy. Shi) luid just c)rii(lujt(?(l. I "Wiuit did you tjko?" Slu? siiid, "\ spociali/ed in G(?rnuin pliilOs 
ophy Kiinl." At 4luU f)oinl I ()iispnd., Slu) wiis lookiiui for n job in Now York and K<inl did not iipf)i)iir 
to hiivii nujcli j;i}llifu) power. Beit mi l.ilkod sho ro^jirrtod lluit sho h'iid two yoars of calculus iind 
\UM shn lui(,l'work(}d on llu? diiily newsf)iif)er. LnlJjr on, sho snid sho h<id dono somo work, in li}|i;vii;ion. 
Whon I f)ut ta<)ollior Kcinliiui f)liilosof)hy, calculus, an ability to write the Ennlisli l^nc|ua()o iind work 
oxporiNMioo in television, I told her that she should have little trouble in (jettinij a jol) in Now York. It 
isn't what one studies, l)ut rather what one knows at the end of one's studios. If atjricultural voca- 
t ionahoducation includes mathematics. boolp<oop!nq, filling out,' tax returns, tlie students HA/ill acquircf 

usofulySkills thcTt will help them qot a city jol), . v ' 

If, • . ^ - • • 

Sex discrimination apparently remains an issue in vocatipnal education. Progress is too slow. 
There hos long been a rigid division t)etweon foniale and male fields of omf)loymenl but the jol) world 
seems to bo responding more quickly than the vii'orltl of vocational education. I suggest you speed up. 
Another difficulty with vocational education is that its response? rate to market changes is frequently 
too slow. Jake tho health field. In the 1960's and early 1970's it boomed, Tfie most successful vo- 
cational occupational education that I knew was when unskilled women trained for licensed practicaf 
• nurses, A wotnan who had 'earned $3,000 a year with one year'^ training was able to move into a 
$7,000 efarning level. That's effective training. Bu,t if the jobs aren't thece,.fhen onp'has to think^ 
again. So the question of speedy adjustment is very- important. 

\ Ojie way to assure a quicker response rate is to relate a training system a$ closely as possible to 
the employer. That means all employers, public, private, and nonprofit. One of the strong points in 
the Job Corps are the pre-apprenticeship training courses run by construction unions which assure 
these disadvantaged youngsters that if they stay in the course they will be enrolled in a regular appren- 
ticeship which will lead them to journeyrrian^status. . It's not a big program— only 3,000, but it's very 
good. ^ . * 

It is important for all in vocational education to Lack off and recognize that skill acquisition in 
the^United States has multiple rout§s beyond the control of any orre group. We have formal school 
training but it's by no means the whole of the story: there's apprenticeship; there's OJT; there's 
the simple pickup of skills through job mobility; there are the Armed Services; there are governm6n-' 
tal manpower programs, and on^and on. Unless one sees the picture whole, and understands where 
vocational education fits into the large frame onfe will make claims that will, not be validated. This 
society is too open, too loose, too unstructured. Our problems are problems of interfaces and link- 
ages. • . * • 

. The final point I want to make is that unless you know mpr€ about what happens to jthose who 
go through' training, through your program and other programs, all of us-will continue to fly blind, 
A serious defect of every governmental programJn health, in garbage collection, in police, in educa- 
tion, is, we know so little ab6ut what we get for'our dollars, I am not a simple-minded believer in 
cost benefit studies— most of them aren't worth the paper they're written on. But I am very interested 
to find out what happens to- the graduates in any particular program^ A society that invests $1,000 
or 33,000 per student per year has a right to know about the outcome. Unless we get stronger evalu-^ 
ations, we will continue to have ar;gqments that will be.,decided^by political muscle, not by facts. 

Let me conclude by. saying, first, that^every young person coming through the schools as well 
as every adult, must have certain minimum competencies built into him. And if that doesn't happen, 
everything else is irrelevant. Secondly, once hetias ttiese basic competencies, he ought to have the 
opportunity to acquire specialized skills. I wouldn't force anybody to acquire skills; there are— and 
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tunity to jc(|iiim skills. Ntjxt, thoro is not much sonso in worrying iibout skill acquisition unless thoro 
iiro jol)S for [Hjople who acquire the skills. Vocationdhoducation can bo doinc) thlf host jol) In tho 
world, l)ul if thoro aro no jobs at the ond of the lino that is not your responsibility. Mako that clear. 
' • , ■» • 

Ono of the qpoat errors of American educators is to overprornisrf the. public oh what thoy.can 
deliver. They have said, just leave the kids to us and give us the money to educate them. They were 
:wrong. After 16 or' 17 they can't hold many young people; I don't care how much money the society 
. provides^ Jhe school is a dysfunctional fnstitutlop far many older adolescents. 

Finally, employability and employment are congruent, not identities. EmploVability skills arc?^ 
critical for running a technical economy, but.employability without employment is double frustration:' 
So I trIecJ to indicate to you how I think and what I think. ' Let me sqy that you will have to wait un 
til the end of the year to find out what the N^ational Commission for Manpower Policy thinks. ^ " • 

A 
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Wilfiircl Wirt/ 
Prosichint, NiitioMiil Miint'ower Instituto " 
Wiishin()ton, D,C. 
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' Tin; soborinn cbntoxt/of wliiUevor may bo said at tliis conforonCG will 1)G tin; roali/ation tluit vo 
callonal (Klucatiori, indoed RcIuca<ion in nonoral, is bein() relied on today by incroasinc) nurnl)«rs of 
younc] Americans to load to^jobs^ that aren't going to bo there when they arrive. ' . ' V 

:■ \'t . < - ; '''-^ ^ ■ ■ ; ^ , f • ■ ^ ^ 

. Last*Friday's Bureau of Labor Statistics report brbagtif tflie.TnontrtlV^.ttMnincler thatthti'unt^in / : 
plpyment rale among l^ to- 19 year olds is almost 20 percent . . . three times the adiilt rate, the 
highbst^-it has b(jo>iMn Ihp 3£c ybarS'^JhoseVceordqciiayo' kpij^tytawd far.jabove.tl>al in any other oom^ - 
! jwaUlQ.cguntry in the yyorld. The figure jumped aWut fwo poih\s'iri Ab(flusl. in tlVc doul)l(; 

"^ ^ppafdV of being 'botH young and black th6 report^! ratbVi^ noVv rtJWining be{we*;n,3S;an'd 4Q4iQf(^fm\,r ^x"-^ '^^^^^^ 

In the next age group, 20 to-24, more and more young men and women a'Ke finishing ihoir traicv;. ,^ 
ing for sppcialized vocations or professions, finding, no vacancies in them, and having to s^jttle for 
something they consider much less. Fewer than half of those who got their credentials as teachers 
^ in New York last Spring are teaching this Fall; the prqjections for next year show one vacancy for- 
* every twfcnt^ graduates. ;The sla-tistics of widening spread between the numbers of college graduates 
and-the numbetvOf jobs traditionally requiring that much education have become commonplace.. • 

For about fifteen years now, as-this problem has been developing, educators and stu'cients alike 
have accepted the theory that it results from something being wrong with education. So there was 
the undertaking first, in the early ai;^ middle 1960's, to see to it that more young people got more ' 
education. "To get a good job," teen-agers were told on bill-boards, bus placards, and television 
spots, "get a good education." The high-school "drop-out" rate dropped sharply. Then a whole n^ . 
tier of two-year community and junior colleges was added to the ed(jcational structure) and agaTft \ ' J *r^- ; 
there waS^i dranr5a,tic response^with^o.^er.tyvQ.millign-yourig and wome^^^now being enrblfed in . ' ) 
these colleges. ' ^ ^ V: ^ i'^^; v 

; When the youth unemployment problem fbersisted, the erti^iSViasis was shifted in thelate. t960's - 
and early 70's away from the amount of,e.ducation and morp to itSt^vocational and career orientation. 
There were the Vocational Educatibn Amendments of .1968, under Which the National agfl State " ' ' 
Advisory Cou*ncils assembled here Were established. .U.S, Comtnissioner of Education Sidney MSrIand 
initiated a career 6duca'tion initiative which, despjte mixed feactions in Voc-Ed ranks, has unquestipn- 
, ably had a broad and strong. pataly^tic effect, Wo?f: -study aqd copp^rative education, programs have 
been given new emphasis. ..There has been a marked shift at'botbv.the Secondary and past-secondary - 
levels from the liberal arts to the more occupationally or technically oriented courses. ■ 

■ . , • *' ' / 

Yet by every discernible sign the ironic paradox of more and better education ;but worseriirig 
youth unemployrnent and undererriployment has'only sharpened— with the consequence that today „ ; 
young Americans, having stayed longer and longer*inisch'6ol,. taking more and more yocSii'tipf^ally and > 
technically oriented courses, and:^then finding no use for it, are asking with increasing skepticism c 
botderingon incredulity: EdiJcation for What? ' . , , 

I don't share. in^any way fhe cynicism this questionVeflects, even though f.can't answer it fully, " 
But it's the right question. For the reason responsibility Jof increasing youth unemployment has . ^ ] \ 



hi't n Jftiihiitr(| to sonit' iiM(|r(|UJUv id iulut\tti(H) r. (fkil wi^ lutvr tijciituwijliy .r.suintut th.tt whrn (h 

pi'DpIr It iMi) i\C\i :\\}\\ thr inoif nluiMlion tlii-y luivr ihr hrttrr . I lut jiist r.n'l lrni« (otljy And .is 
Ihr loT IfiVit Jr.i(litu»n.)l <r.MiniptiOn Uinui>r;ir%»s, tlu? luori? wr jrr ih>iru| tn h^jvc Id l()j)k i\\ iIh' 
"I nt Wiiiit" ol ('( iiicid ion. vocjttonji .jnd (}riu'r.i) jii4\r. 

rht*v iniMns. liltinuitrly, Kiciiki op lo \\[) stt«mt?st <HJcMion: wlu;U'*^» tlu' 'A(ni'ru;jn <M:i)noniy .is 
i( IS i:urf<?ntly conciMvi'd of is i«vt*r .t(|.iin qoifH| to Wiint oi nt^od <is many pr'oplt' iis w<int to work 
.IS III. my hoiiis in tin? WLM?k .ind iis nuiriy yiMis of Ihi.'tr Ijvi^s »is th(?y do toiKiy. Lttsl wiM'k's siMtlrnuMit 
hy f i)rd ;ind tin.' Aiito Worki?rs hrnujs tli.rt (|iuv.ilton into (u?w tind sh.irptM lociis. a 

^Th.t.'H' virr othrr rhMiuvUs in tin- riirr<Mit ,ind i>T^^vWl()pinfi i;(:ori()r!iK:.siui*iti(jn inwr \)i\t{\CAt\ 

Ivirly on youth t»fnploynu?nt. Altiioiiiili tlu» ccoiiiolivy i\ rtyiOT Ctnlly .ind ^ipp/ir^ntly rdii.iitiing its N/njoi, 
lljtf ov(?r jII UfjJiMTiyloyruent liblds^.jl srviMi t^J^rMjUt prrciMit which rnL'.niSjj^xprrMMicuid c()rupi?tjt()rs 
' X ^01 ■ jol^ti iIhiI Wiyli t"uy«4H?\v 'v'v()r kiM s" wI'h'm) iT w.is' d t' It i r in? to foil r 'prrVori t. t ri^j >toy ^»( s iih* r ioyv^i;tn(1(?r 
stiitolory ni^fuli^ft.».((.) ni.MfUdin jf hrnuitivr jctioriiliif iiu) ()r()()r(inis with respect to wunien and minor 
(^/fof) n>onil^(?rf< hut noi^nilh. P^iichi^iip. whith don't ask for wii^o inrrcMsi's or jprosinU discipli 
njr;y or nhsiMjU;.<%i«f prohU'r'TVs, now h.ivu tlm (?(|Uivalent of titleftsta liiqh^sJtK>ol eduction, At l^iist 
in nujrunatlurinq indiiSlrios. tMiipUoycTs' attilOdus toward the? hiring oi y(jiith urt? fufHlani(?nt.illV 
difforeril' frbrii what thuy W(;)>L» TTmi ()r fift(?t!n year's a(io. " ' > ' »' • 

^ .. ' . - " . • ■ 

Yet if the uhiinotu issues here ar^e* indeetl as i)roatl as^u?" whole of Aniericafi econonifc fiohCy 
and the national pros[)ect -of whi^ch a little more' at tho end of thtise remarks there remairr siynifi 
■ cant o()f)ortunities for the scil)stantij^ improvenuMTt of this youth situation Ihroucjh measures within 
lyss olympian reach and more within this Conference's assinnniont. ' ' 

We have talked about "buildinc; l)otter hrichjes 4)etween the two worlds of education and work" 
as though we considered these reciprocal procL'sses. , Yet in^fact we have treated Only education <1s • 
a variable?, as alonc^suhject to adjustment when the >rVvQ processes appear to have gotten out of kilt(.»r. 
Wo|:k has been fakjpn virtually as a giver), . So faMl^^' bricjQU btul/Aing h&s all.(^i!?en ai,pna^end. / 

^>Tliere is another approach, not alternative; but complementary. It involves giving as much atten 
tion to the Wo^k as to the education^elerin^nts of educalion^work- ptl^iicy . Call it-better.. the develop- 
.ment of a Fuller (not Full; we'vexlone too mucli^aithat i<indii)f over seffingl Y'outh Opportunity? 
Policy:' ^ * 

. Without trying to outline such a policy in any way fully, I'd like to suggest tliree or four ele- 
manfs in an approach to i& formulatior],;which wilhperhaps su'^gest*'other possibilities. ^, 

' Etemehtary as it may app^ar^ thd^first stefrt'oward'working out a fuller youth opportunity pol- 
icy/is probably t6^correct samenndtiolh.s^Dout the ch^aradteristifc'S of the yoiith worK situation; includ- 
ing both employrraent and unemployment, that no longer conform with the realities. An impprtarn 
part of the trouble here lies in the present measurement and reporting of youth's wqrk circumstarrrcs 
as part of tbe over-all irieasurement of-^what is predominantly adult employnrient ahd unemployment— 
on'the theory/now arcKaic, that'they are the samer ' V .^"^ - ' . • 

In the. traditional thin^kmg, yo^h work is simply the beginning stage of adult work. It has also 
^been»part of this thinking that yoiing' people's gofng to 'w6rk l^s sorfiething that happens when/they r 
Icjaye school, and that it involves th^lr Stepping out of the education prdmdt?on syst'^m at tha't point 



.itui DiUii iU\ t'lnploynuMil l.ulihu ' imU» rnlfy Irvrl cum n>h% yvilh Ihi' |M()%|um l (»f ]ii omuHuhi \\u\ 
til-nttT-pttiTTmTr-Ttnrf-pfnnnTnTfh^ 

r.ifli'il "(li^hl iMid" |i»h-; . ' . , 

v>' ; \ ' . Allh(»ii(|h fU)l|u»n) 111 Ihr M.itlSdc. h'VimIn ni Ihn.is.ri., lht;M? luiVf hriMi \|)iii|)iir,ilivi?ly: iritejit , 

(:h,ii)i|ivi III lhi^;j)ynurit which injllM'i, illy jII-Im:! thfHh''Vi>)o|>f^!HMU of .ivfulhw y^()iith oppoilunily policy. 
WiUM)l lhi?s«rfs It^irjtniost smKlcoly, jiul^)r .1 v.irirly of r^Msons, most l»VfKV^VTiph)yi)rs, piii^tuMiliirly 
Ill Ihi; nvyHi^*J<'lurin()'iinhi^stf M'S. luivr virliMlly si04)pi»(l hirini) tiriyhody .ift^iu^ \l\v of al)out 20 or 
cil li^ti'sl into "caioifr tyf)i»" or "piomor»i[)IV'" lolis. At iho s.imh? tinuj, thV'ro lj«is iuuu} h vdsl uxpiin 
,^ "y* sion of youlf* oi^pjoyijilfiiinh cor t<iio scrvuMf iiuHuslr.n's fnst food simvicij cfrains Ixring a n()tiit)lo 
.7: •^o>4iiuylJ?); with S'onu^ siMniri^lftoh in t^.vi^"litHp WjoiViI, f.irl Timi' or I nil TiirUfi'' sicjns ii> thu winrUiws 
^ttii|U ii(Ay|C«,' (•sliii)lishiiu?fUs ucioss 4)jt''(:ouMtry (oH(i<rpi, !ii(jiij44i(MMlly,-in'lh(» foiirr citirs) Ifuit M 
;liMSl ^0 ;i flOori inatiV tiruiis^hV'fv'Miiiiyf'l^p.rti^re oi ihtMii.' j.ul)s ifun thtMi'v.irt* Uikciv 

i ^' /.VV - U "^''^^ (l(JVi?lt)|)S, l.ooking i;lgs<'ly »i!/i;t»ny^^^^^^ iM h;n:k(itourur d.il.i, UkiI youth rni})/nynwffi Ui\h . 

'• • IVM'lfi ifi(:f^«»iiir)(| in5f« r;ifficllV5i-IAh*ntj llrf^ ptisr^fillofn ytM(s it^jn fi,is ihri^ (ii|t\|]ij)!()yni«nU; not jiir,l in 

<il)SOlHte'niini[)(?rs but in p(?r(:entn(M' trrnis, jnd jiso l»y ciimpjrisori witl/ihi? iMi: of incrtMsi? in adult ^ 
(Mtinloyrri'rtrtl. A sinr^itHWini part of ih'fr incrrast? iri th<?1n i\v10 yiMi^ atH? (jfou'p untMnploynient results 
from tfu? fact that n)or<? of thoni art? lobkini) for jol)s.' -r . - . , 

Instna^l of youth work l)ein(j sonuMhirui that coiiios clKiriicturistically after education is corn 
pU:tt?(l, morn and inoru of it is l)ein() done l).y l)oys and girls or younq adults^3till (jotting tlioir oduca- 
. ^ lion. Al)out fialf of ifio^o anioriy tliat 20 piTcent listetl as uiH.MiiployocI ar(? looking only for part- 
' tini(? |bl)S, assUrnedly because they'jSro st4ll in scfiool. -*f't also «pf»ears fcomvpiecjjng tone,ther various 
• repor^js ttiat between^75 ajncl^B PPC.cer^^t of aH siuilents liave fiad some kind of employment experi- 
^"ii^^ once by the ^time thby leave high scPiool. •> . ' * . " . * ' ^ ' ^ • • ' 

ft doesn't detract ifi any way f/^om its seriousnoss..t6 ad^iit. that we don't aotually know what the 
^'oal dimension^s'oftfie youth unem()loymer>t problemaro, atJe'ist in tliose terms that would perrriit 
r V detailed, sungestipn with respect to wfiat to do at)out!*n. It is obviously of two distinct types: -the ' 
unemploy*nent of untrained^or fncompetent young fjeople^ ancLsQrious ijndergmp(pyment of those 
■ . who have been fully jrairied for vocations and professions in which there are too few openings. The"^ 
' statistics lump them all ih t6gfether; yet the prol)lems^ and whatever answer?, there may be to thepi, 
are entirely different: , ' 

^ There ^re probably potential answers to a considerable part, though by no means alT, of the 

"untrained" youth 'Unemployrhent 'problerri-in some more thinking about the development and 
USQ- pf these service-sector oppbrtuniti^s. this doesry't nrtean an exqpriptiion frqrri thepiinimum wage 
lavys, or reduced „mini;num wage levels. 'It does mean reopening the question we have closed 6ft in 
' our thinking as parents and pducator^' with that phrase abbut "dead enti" jobs-which I hereby nomi- 
V nate for oblivion. It i^n't at all clear^thatjhis, kind of exp^i^nce is valueless; there is prol^ably better 
^ reason .on the other side. If itjs true, as it may be, that most young people wantihg work enough 
and sufficiently equipped fo do it rea^bnably well can find it-except, again, in the inner cities where 
a lot of this probleriri^is concentrated— this becomes in substantial measure a question of motivation 
and attitudes and of concentrating on those areas and'^tiose individuals with special problems, 
• *^ '■ r ' * tj' ' -..^■^ >■■::•:■ ,^^....,v^.. . 

^ \ One ol:her suggestion here. With both youth work and youth unemployment having become 
distinctly diffe^nt from the.adulvexperience/ the measuring of the-16-to-19 year age group situ^tw 
should probably be taken out of the nrieasuring of over-aU employment and unemployment, and new 
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.Mill •ii*}Mij(tMnt;.r4i'i.r^*iiu'M|s ("it.ihiriliril th.tl puaidi* li)t^''iMl(^iiiM(u)M th.ti rit ntir.il jtxMH i^miI- 
tin vxlut'i^ylhi'V .ur M'fkimi (I, .ilxAiI ahi»llnM, vvIumi lln'y ihiu'l find il, ihr, r* biu jir.r* ul si.^lr dI 

11)1)' J lulliM y»)ulli of>()nrlumly (u)lii,y wijf l)t'.t(i tirwiinil i'yt)ilt.'«n».in vvi)*kf*uKV invvV jl^iUK proiistil y* •. 



A *>i'(S)iui puinl fiivolvjv; .Ihr iiisli lulit)M,il m,H:hifu»l y {♦)r "iidiih) <iI)()u I liii'. Our i fM'.nn V) 
• In Ikw f.»H>n ( toru' .il llir W()r k tMul of llw l)f i(Nn?s is»Slinp'y lli.it rioUoily is m cfunit? tfirrr. I ilucj 
tioi) IS ful:iy .'i<jV.nn)li()iMli/i*(l. Work. nU linlim) youHi's work, i:uinr% udjIim Iht rntrfpriMv 

ir*» JmmI jirility, Ironi .itDmnmnilV st^'ntlpdinl, \\u* jhiiiptMrw wMh w^iicli youn*) fX'OpU', 
j|.irilh*ss 1)1 llu'ir dtMnonslrjliMl fi*'.p()Msihil(ly Or Kick i)l il; .irtMrniuwU, fnH4> j siliKilion ui wIhcIj ihry 
.m: vji liKilly w»iftl\ of iIm? conuiwinily !i),i)ru» in winch Ificy jri? loltilly on iIumi dwn. /Dujl worked " 
(Hit f.iirly wril in riu)Sl ci'itv, vvlirii tin* movr w.is Uiri.'iMly lrt)in school, jl vnltully wh;il<'vt?r sIiKH', » 
lo wlKit wcr(» 'lisiitilly (.'nlry h^vcl ^ohs or) Circt^r LuliUfrs lor'nioiil l)oys .ind to (Mrly rniirritiqi? lor most 
(jiffs; .jrul Vvhrti thfr-UirTiily nnr'ni.illy'pl.iytMi .1 sft^riif ic^rit rolu ir>-|hu nitik^ni) bf lliis Iriwnilion. It isn't / 
wof kifni^wt'll tDiljy. The cs<a>l)lishniM<vl ul ,'in iv^fcc'tivr youth' opporturtTty proiir^irn j.*rohjhly dopt^nds 
, critic'iilly on drvL*lo()iru) sonu.> loriT) of institutKjruili/iitton ol iit IcMSt vntnirn«il rrs[Jon^tbtlity for pick 
in() up, wfuMi tliis IS nct:(?ssirry, where the si:fioi>ls' rt?S[)onsihihty e.ruls. 



«j . It is particuldrly ii[)pru()rrjtc iit this ConfcrtMice to ct)nsi(h?r \\\ tins conn(?ction the pt)ss»l')ty l)rOiidt»r 

ifvipliiMtions of the incrtiiisiru] rtnijnce at viirious lovels of the eiiucotiorul syst»?ni on the lUivisorV coun 
. , cil cievice. Cogncils simikir to Jliose reprt?sented fitV.e lujv^^-l)e^Mi set tip in Connection vvitii the various 
.. . , ,CiUeer Education prefects, as intecjral eltwiients in rTiost GorTirTUiriity Collefje structures, and now ar, 
()art of thu CofTiprehensive EniployrntMit and Traininij Act [)ro(irarTi. Does the wideriinc) ii*s<? of the 
a(ivisory council mecfianism, provtdinf) representation of various drfferent'constituencies in the com 
niunity, reflect what is only [)artijl r(?cognition of a principle of Qovernance tfiat may in fact warrant 
substantially l)roader application? More and riiore, the sanle'people show up as members of ttiesc* 
Uo(lies,.ei7cUwadyising-a different acjency'but vvith the areas of tidvicf^ Ovorlappinij increasingly. There 
is at. least reason to wonder^wfie<her tlie rt»al^ irnplicaliqns of this art\that the education tq work trari 
* O sition has emerqed as a responsiblMty requirincr by its nature th(? participation of various constituencTes 

in the community, and that this participation should take broader forms than simply. offorinq advice?. 
tr- ' . -v .--v- ^ ■ •. '-: ' •■ ^ --'^ .... ^j^.^ , , - ■ • / 

A qood dqal of importance riiay attacfi to a.current undertaking, initiated by'the Department of 
liiabpr in conjunction with the Departments of Health, Education and Welfare, and of.ComrT^erce^ to 

V • ^yVplore the feasibiltty af local initiatives takir^g the foVm of the establishment of wfVat are \)c\nc\ called 

Community Work-Education Councils. These are iti no senSe Federal agencies or in any way subject 
ta Federal-control. The initiative for establishing fhern comes in some communities from within tl%o 
schpol system^^perhaps most frequently from axommunity college), sofnetimes from an employer 
group (occasionally with labor uniorv participation), sometirnes from other community groups. Their 
common characteHstic is that they involve^ full participation by all three of these constituencies. ' ' 

These Conb/nunity Work-Educy^ion Councils have no autfiority and ho. program fiJnds. What they 
■ ■ , -do have is the capacity to mobilize the support of the entire community for all aspects of a comprehen 
sive youth-to-adulthood transition program; by supplementing the totally inadequate (in most com- 
- ■ munities) career guidance and counseling programs in the higfi schools; by brokering work-study and 



• / 
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^ mm] i iKipiM jtWt^'ilui ittion pMjtjt »int%. I ly dt^vr'it »pfiti) ' \ i tn^ulci ci i tnfeft ' pi i »()( M\\*i wfui h .it r hn omtitti 

'luMJ'iiCi' C!(>i'iiMUini!y Youth ( ^pporlunily hiv<'nl(»» u"j hy vmh K tn»| iti»i pmhlr«nn of yunKt cMUf^Uiyinr'nl 
uhu'h iippiMI tirh<tVt? drVrOoptMl it i t»MitM|OcMU V VMlioir* f cmIim.U .ind !.tilli' IrMH-jljlwr *tn;H mWMtl'; . i 

»VV»>fkmq with ihi? |)t»p<ii im»'o! nl I ,ih»»i .iittl the dlhri linvcnmirol .j»|rn» )r% h) liiiiywnj out tlvi'i 
• (.'oiOiuunily WtM k (. iluriition (loum il pi oj»M ! , Wf h.ivtt hun^d ,it thi,* Njltotnl Mjnpown h>'>lthitr 
ovt*r JOO i:omniunitM^*i in lht» counti y intrirMod m doiot) 'toiiffUuinj o< lfii% %oi t . A (jnvioi tiuin id 
filli'fntd Ifu'in i-i hiMiui net up, vvith ji i iin»)tMnrnt*> tm ,i full h,iii«jt\td i*><piv ttMti r j(noihj ih^m .ind 
foi ji) t*vjlu.itu)n of how ihry work out A Minil.ii pf(»|i*i i is now hiMn<| onili*r t.ikiMi hy tfir AiiuMu -m 
A'4%ot:i,iiM'){i id Cpinrni»iiiily iiiid Junior Oi^llr (jc**! 

. :• •■ " ■■' • , . 

■IfwtftvjsM hiU f)iduo* till? (ioliiff f't,s piovidiiM) foi hf o.iili'i. fxpfiiiUfnt jtton With ihi' rrLtlfd pimn 
pli' I'lnhodn's' ri'rVMik.ihly 'ioi i;,r:.\lul I .f^oi M.uMncinrid ('ouumI rM,il)h%lu'd '.rv-tM jl yiMr •* iM)0 

in J;rmi'Mo\A/n. N(?w York l^y tlutn M.iyoi, now iJ S f {i'pM";i'rd:itivi\ St.inlry* I undiiu' 

f hr.' (MSr IS str'nwitfii'ninii r.^Mdly for ihi' tlrviMopinrur M tin* liu jl i uininunity Irvi'l. I'ssrMitMlly 
in lhi» pnvjli? !;iH:tor , of sornr f)iMti'r proi.rss for t'\i'ri:r>^irn| (Mirnmuruty n'sponsihility in i:onnrn:tion 
with tfiV "work" (»li'nii»nts of .in oduCiition work ()oli(:y i.onif)liMnfntin(i tfu' rrspi)nsil)illty it i»xi'|(:i%rs. 
ihroijqii tht» scfioolfi »iruj colliMji'S. with nvifMHit to tlu' rdu(Mtion oinnrnts The schools noeil <ind iip 
p.'ifrntly wiint t()(J<iy;as f»tr .is thi'MMHluc.ition W(Mk ()r()<)rjnts »iriM;oru:i'rni'd. rtot just tulvict* l)ul sunu? ' 

J jir/itidor shnrinq of responsihihty . Erijployers .iri? not (join*) tiii hr .jI>Ii' to provide thi* kind of iMitry 
lt»V(?l Ciircor typ(.» jobs t)u» Niition»il Allianci.' of liusinessnirn JOHS proi|r»Mn. tJkin<| th.it pfoi|r»irTi just 
iiiTtin i»Xtin4plo, Ct'illtMl for. Community miMn!)i'rs .ippiMr rejdy to r«' .issurni? in sorne form js citi/ens 

ft'sponsihility thoy*uS(Hi to exercjsi' .is p.irents. Tlw cornmuruty .is j whole. incnsKSirufly c:()nc(*r ned 
jfjout risiruj juvenile delinquency aruJ crime denionstr';ibly rekited to youth )i)l)lessness. , knows tlMt 
school teacfiors and policonu^n cjn't handle this prohleni alone" ull youth opj)i)^ tunity cm develop 

, only as a full community underttikiruj. ^ , \ ^ 

A S(?cond olofTient ir^ an appro.ich to th'is problem is tht.' devisiruj of some riew forr/i of colltibur»i 
tive private sector particif)atioii at tlie loc.il l*;vel in,tlouii| what needs to be lione al tfie work end of 
ifte l)ri(Jyes. • - 

^ Some form of publio^y subsidized youth eniployiTient jncf srrvfcf* program is erTier()in<| so rafJidly 
now as another element in a fuller youth opportunity policy tfiat the important C|uestions are about 
how-such a program can be m«de maximally effective. 

. "" " ' ** • 

The House of Representatives passed l)V overwhelminrj t)i partisan vote last May a bill (H.R. 1013B) 

to create. a Young Adult Conservation Corps. An 'almost identical bill was then reported out favorably 

by the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Cbrrimitte/? of thr; Senatt.'. but d?d not get to the floor. 

hj.R. 1013B proposed the setting up of a progra^n to pr(;vide for tfie hiring of 500.000 (starting 
with 100.000 the first year) 19-to-24 year-old young men artd women on full time, year rohnd con 
servation jobs on public lands and waters^to.l)e paid for at the federal minimum wage and to last 
up: to a year. Modeled on the present Youth Conservation Corps (a summer program .for 15 to IB 
year bids), the proposed YACC job opportunities would be limited to unernployed persons and would 
. bciconcentrated particularly (but not excki^ivety) on high unemployrfient areas. * . ' 

«.'•■■* '• * • * * ■ ♦ . ■ . 

At its annual meeting in June, the U.S. Conference of Mayors passed a resolution urging the en- 

..actrnent of a program to provide *work for young people. "on urbart restoration projects, community » 

> ■ ' *■. 
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■iff >, M €♦ I It ni)i .11 m ,lt M I Mil .ll V Uf i-;cr ^ .»( t» »l I | m t »jc*i {\ f J .lUi H* ;ll 1 t mi Ih '.rf ^ h '( M ^t. .H M "i h.ivc I trfM |[M » » 
jtii^jrf'il I « t t^Ul^ .tl iili AiU< !K M\ A%-;<-it»t'l^ »»u c-l»iiv| .Mill hy tftr I IcMfiiM Mi^tors-c-H In-ilitvifc; Holh 
Pi cr-jM fcM 1 1 i.il I .initfii;ilc«a h:iv<' ;i»tv'ni» .Hc-i); lfuiu»j?i vVilfk iliff<-(fnl »lr«jf<'<-r5 nf c:mj»fi,ni'5 f»nMl it\ 

V t m U I I k Mn«?t ^ .it M K 1 \ t M I »-j < »f •;rl II r j • f » n)i iit i * I Nc-< r* iij ij »cMl .i h omvJ I; ^ cI 1 1 i i ». i. 1 {\\^\\ \^t\i^r.[\\t^)^\ vw 1 1 1 
h H if..^U i» H] Ififjc* h«u'*j lit the* I t m m ) i in f nc- ^ I -^i-.i^ 

1 luMiiH V ii'i ' |Wi v»nt .il l.il n >r I u I i !•. of !(» vvo» K (f \«j (>n fhe tji c uf if m- j tl ,h t» | J u( ii i if if i.U K nut .if »• 
I' Il V ^vh.ll -.4 MMt* yntiMtj j )ri tpU- i,^ .in I jut I h.it m M nc li u if f of If rrt ri h«-ri I lU 1 1 Uji-c »• I'i m > li ui( f » \n 
In- * ti im* n\ i-vt-r V I nil munii I V " > th» ■. i i i\ih li ^ u t v .h h n i'i l» H tir* of '.r*' v /» f .iiu ! i »| «f >v »Mtn ii l ir% ti »^ tf u-i 
i»M»}fi.l In tir |fH IimIcmI tno I fii* -.rr . u r .-If m r. .i\ itn{Mif l.ntf tf ic ^\ ni I- rff m 

%iM itjul. it 'r?*frir. fii mrt mh| it^u !.»mI \\) •.<■! tip mm fi pMM)r .mr. .r. llir-.!- on I if tuulr'f 1kim% vvhii ft tllfy 
f\.tv».'. ih.in '.fffipry nu-rliMi) ;n» nf irrii] )ti ry ( ih-m I jii uhliMti I iliin l tdink IIm-m* * >| i|i( »l lufli lit", 'ihotilif Im' 
Ini^ilril !o tfir (liS.ulv.iiit.i'ltM I ' I fu« v ^ t VM H iin UmI Mi"U t iptniti ( wliJtt'Vt^f it Mumu'.) 
Will tfM'vitjhIy hf* if^ I.M;.f l\\r ip.il (umii-Ik nt %U( ti ,i i)fiH)i,nn, it dtily |ir( ,iir.»' thry h,ivt» li*vv»*f i- 

. nthff nptM>r\'» Uii! tfif v.iiur-\ i»t lfii-i ^ iriil uf cypt^ni'ru.i', ttu' ncsirt' fur it. ,ifnl tlu' u\f ihrywitl lu.ikf 
lit It, .ifr .r. I.iri|r in thiM .r.r u.t yinnM) pi'nplf who .wr iluiru| wc»ll iit .itlnuii jlly .rful 'tM*it<*f ully as with 
tfinM* vvlui jfiift't TMt^ t\i\'l .Hnitfil'f ii'lu^f pfotjr.iin )t (uis .itfirnuitivf v^,i'Uir^> uiul piirpoM^n It \\ 
unport.int t(i »ivni<j thr "t:l.ivii';m" whu h It.i^ itilrrtrd Mffuliir pf i>*jf .tMi»i tu th»' just [hf^ri* is iilso thf 
( I inMijiM .jti( tft in tffnr. (if pi>ii lu .il jn.i*jMKiti( % pt'^jpli* in if ir. (ounlf y^hjvr jn inrriM*.tf><| pf t*lt'f 
I'nci*. .JO<J ^t>r s<)4in(j iimmmi, to^ pfmjf.tfn-. Ihjl rniM'i .i tuo.id .iiul tli.il vViH liiMirli.t p,»r tu uLif ly 

IljO';r wtit) .t( *ii)ni*' ili'.'.iilv.rnt.rfjr iHily j\ »mi ini ulrnt i)t tlrii'ir wnl'7' .ipp^'* 

I woijUf lift)!* slronqlv lf».it iht* .tdMnni'.tr.ipon of .\t\y sut h proijriini In* not only ciMitiwi^j ,it 
tin' 1(k:,jI cofiwnu nity U'vi'l luit l)'* i»ut in th»- ImiuI'. ut 'inrnr lH)tfy MU.ti .fjylOi' •.uggiv.t»*(l CoiTinujnity 
Wi)r k ,f (liiCvition C(Mjnc:il% Ffir n'.il pt nut i «t "i|i'(*'nlr.iti;.ili()n" 1% put t<i tr.ifi'.li'r .iijt^u>rity ,int| tlu* - , 
fxpiMulitiiri' ot ()ul)lu: rnofti'y IffMti onr It-vrl nl t)uvvi( nnicn t Difici.iltlDfn U) annthfr. hut f»ithi*f^to 
put n*sp(jr)Sit)ility .it .j U'vt'l !it vvtuch lUr ini'inbtv -Ji tp Of 'tfu* (.(Mtunufiity cjri tfwnisrl v<,*s /)jrr//;//'».>^^ 
iri il'i (lr.c.h«ir(j<' rnstiMd pf fuvMui Ui irly '.u ficihisi vfly on the hcfJKlhfHj (jI th^wr titfuif^ lhf(;ufjh ir)i:r(MS 
ifHl'y rfrnotr (js thi' S(M:u'ty t)t't'» Lif'^i^^r) n^;irt'st'/)'.(Jn)f} 

This thir(i j>u()ij<*sti()n criMti". {>livii)u > pr Jidc^r f)()liticol (hf hcultiis Hu\ U\rti* /s jn orniT(|rnt 
"pohtiCiil plufiihSfn" in this Country t()(l,iy. pi'(.v(ile ;ni* (jpuu; ta.!«* inert?, t*.ifK|ly tifiistt'fR ori cjtMtiftti j 
l).u:k into lh<? h.irullinci of puhliu.ifKuf. h.iv«' cuiiu? to tfi*l tnofr and inofr' (rtt OLd of. Thr'r'c 
would t)0 stronq ancJ.widosf )rtMd' supfiort tor .1 st-itutt* that, put a rifsporviibii* UkmI community or()5f| 
f/atron mado up of scltool. i*?mploy>n and union, c^nd broader community rrprf^^irntativrs in a pa^.i 
tion to establfsh year a siqnificaVd rujmhtrr^)! Coniriiynity Inter nsfup!;. or Corivntunny Apprerj 
ticeships, for younq poo<)lL» in that cornfuuinty ' It it is done this way. it is very lik<Hy tfiat whaluvtT ^ 
FtHlrral funds'are made .wailahle would l)e matched afid supfilernented hy local contrihutiOtfs^ if"! 
money arut'irVktnd. t]iat%vould triple or (|uadruph» the nurnlnrr of v^^idH 'lervice opportuni ties- that 
would h(?cofne available » . . **■ 



*Cf. Senate Bill 3869. (jroviding for a Youih^Community Fnt()loyfnent'A<:t, introducod 
Sepitemher 29. 1976. . ^ ' ; . 
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\ This would diminish the Federal costs of sucM a program, helping to meet the only argument 
ev^ made against proposals of. this kind. Figured usually at s6mething in the neighborhood df 
.^$S,000.00 per ye^r per individuai^ these. costs obviously; mount up* rapidity. This arithmetic always . 
: 7 '' • /.. .Reaves out, though, th$ costs otnbf meeting this need, the largest. likelihood is that the expense of v"' 
: — ' .....such a prograwr, properly administered; cbyering a millio[^^young peopfle'would.be more than saved . 

even' in straight out-of-pocket terms by reductions in un.ernpfoyment costs, welfare payments of one 
kj,n.d or another/ and the prices of the delinquency w^ , 

^ ' ■ ■' A publicly supported yo^th employment and service program, administered by local commu^' .^ 
riities in a manner permitting and encouraging broad citizen Involvement, a vital third dimension 
of a youth opportunity poMcy consistent with both America's needs. and. her Ideals. 

A final point involves the bearing of all or any of this on vocational education. 

It risks misjii^d^tandin^^ suggest that it will be a serious mistake to rely too much on Voc 
Ed, at least in/fs tradi^tefwfrorms and insti.tLi.tionalized pattern, in finding the answer to thisques-; . 
tion of ''Education for What?" Yet to think that answer on through fully is to: fecqgnize vocational 

' education as having a substantially broader significance than has so far teen generally accorded it. 

■ ^ ... . ■ \ . ' ' y , .^V;. ■ ■ , ■ 

If increasing joWessness\pmong youth were the only chan^ing'characteristics of work in America 
" * 1 . It wQLfl^ be plausibly^argued that what is required is sixnply fo see Xo' \t that all young people are ' < 
• equipped with salable skills when they lea\7e sch6dl,/permitting them'^ to move dire 

ately intcf one kind of job or another and a position of self-sufficiency. This will meari, among other 
things, providing more training options for those with neither reason nor plesire-to go all the way on 
, ^ ^ through college orthe traditional preparatory college course. ^ This rpakes^ense. - 

• There are, hqw/ver. Other changes taking place in the nature and. role of vyjork^^ . 
^ " the function of vocational education. One is that most pqpple now move dur'ifig their lives through 
several entirely. separate work careers, requiring distinctly different and often Unrelated skills. The 
other change is that vuork as^it is traditionally thought;of occupies a steadily diminishing part of most 
people's adult life^,*'Something like a third as much today, calcuiated/ougbly, as it did seVenty-five 
years ago. ^ \ . ^ 

It will be the yvorst mistake if Vpc Ed is developed and strengthened solely to meet the w^rsenc 
ing problem of youth unemployment— which .is, to be sure, what young peopl^have in mind when 
they ask: Education for What?— without regard to these, other changes which^'are no less significant 
simply because theirlnipatt comes later in an individual's life. ^ ° • ' 

There appears reason for real concern about the trend today toward the earlier routing of young 
people, at this high school and lower college levels, along separate tracks. It l^a't enough justification 
/for this^ that the traditional libefal arts college preparatory route doesn't make sense for everybody 
(which IS clearly right) and thiat those with ^if^ferent talents and prospects are entitled to equal de- 
velopment of their capacitieslvyhicty is also right). That's the "separate but equal" mistake all over 
again. The alternative^sn't to fall Back on the tired argument for traditional liberal arts, as agajnst 
or to the exclusion of vocational education. The poj^JJ is. rajher that the/ight ansWe^ would seem . 
to be in a significantly different prescription of education and training— with a substantial mix of ■ 
both types of preparation, although obviously in varying portions— for a// young people. As the 
work pattern continues to change, and as the place of traditipnal.workjn life diminishes, the inade- 
quacy olan exclusively liberal arts education is going to become as apparent as the inadequacy of 
training in some narrow vocational competence. ' . . 
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- An overly personal reference will perhaps suggest more clearJy a point I admitto feeling more 
fully than I understand it. I had to get to almost sixty before I found 6ut, having usee! my head 
*all my life^lin a manner of speaking), hofw much satisfaction there is— in some ways even more satis- 
:faction— in doing things.with my hands. You can see what you've done, ^nd kripw whether it is good 
or bad or indifferent. ' I wish greatly today that I knew how to do a lot of things— from fixing a car * 
and doing some elementary plumbing to building things and. making things grow— that a liberal arts 
education and legal training never came close to.^ . - . • - * 

This doesn't really say it. The purpose of -^forqnal ed€jeation and training can't be in any signifi- 
cant measure to prepare people to broaden out tK'eir interests when they get older and have their 
career futures behind. them. It at most only sugg^ts whatever there is in: the point that all of educd*- 
tiort for everybody ought to include a much broader mix 'of different kinds of preparation foe differ- 
ent kinds of activities.^ ^ ' . • ^ 

— -O ^ *• ■ ^ 

Even if it were true, which seems increasingly dubious, th'at a particular boy or girl would gat 
a better job earlier by concentrating'.bn developing a particular skill, the guestion would still be what 
that individual is going ta be-doing later, both at work and during the ri^t oF the tiqie, and with what 
satisfaction. And if it were true that another young person woufd,fin/fl more lucrative use earlier for 
his or her talents by developing then? through another four years ^of post-secondary liberal arts,/^he 
questiorTviDuld still be how much th^t individual. is going, to miss later of both alternative career op- 
portunities and the satisfactioins of a broader self-sufficiency and creatrve capacity. 

' If we are indeed moving toward more vocational education as part of a choice that yoijhg people 
are to makfe between it and something else,. this is probably a mistake, largely induced by concentrat- 
ing on the youth unemployment problem to the exclusion of proper'consideration o^ other changes/ 
that are taking place. Vi/h^t we ought to be doing is. developing vocational education as^ much larger 
.'part of a broader edu'CcJtional opportunity for. everybody: >| 

r ■ . • ■. " <^_ . I ■ " " « ■ 

This. suggestion will be totally unattractive to any- who rrjay think of vocational education primar- 
ily in terms of its separate institutionalization. It will have different implications, though, for those 
w'ho feel that more of education should iDe 'directed, for virtually everybpdy, to pursuits and interests 
and capacities traditional liberal education left out. It would qwiethQ function of vbcational education, 
apart from its separate institutionalization, a greatly enlarg.e£l rol,e— to be played $k)ng with, not apart 
from or as an alternative to, education in what we' have callepi liberal arts. 

Education for What? One part of that answer is Education for Whatever^* ' .. . : .r 

The "Whatever" will have a hollow, mocking ring to it, thoggh,. in the ears of young p.eople for 
whom it means today eitKer no work at all or a job thiat puts no value on their ten to twenty yearsr 
of education. It is essential in summing up these remarks to put what halbeen.said in the perspec- 
tive of what has been left out. <■ 

^ It is important that previou's efforts'to develop the educatioQ^el^ents of an education-work 
policy be-extended now to embrace the work elements ais wellT Thiswill projDerly include fuller 
reco^i^hion of the emergence of ,whal^is virtually distinct youth type work, and the development of . J' ' 
new measurerpjBnts'of youth emfDioyment and unemployment as a basis for constructive a^ffirmative 
action: ' ' * ^ s^^v • . • 

* I am particularly indebted for this general point about vocational education to my colleague 
John N. Gentry.. ^ ' * ' * 



• A fuller youth opportunity policy probably depends for its effectiveness on the establishment 
of new collaborative processe^s^ at the commuVllty level, bashed essentially in the private sector. .. 

It appears increasingly likely that a publicly supported supplementary- work and service alterha^ ' 
tive will be added to young" people's options; and it is important that such a program be administered 
by local comm^unrty organizations and that these opportunities be made available to all young people 
on a broader basis than financial needs. 

* * ■ 

To believe deeply in .theivalues of^vocational education is to feel strongly that its function goes 
beyond providing some yoiiSig fDeople with'Yfmiediately stable skills, to inchitie equipf^jjjg,.all of , .? 
them with a vocational versatifity essential to both earning a lifetime's living'ahd findi'ng^lfeisure's as ?■ 
weli^s work's fuller satisfactions. .. . » 

Back however, in closing, to those broader considerations and concerns vyhich were noted at the . 
^ beginning. We will not advisedly or honestly ignore, in looking for answers to youthhunemployment— ; 
and to youth's question aboiit Educatiorr for What-^the broader uncertainties that grow today about :* 
the place of people In the economy generallV.^ This isn't just a youth problem. There isn't much difr - 
ference between the frustrations on the one hand of voung people unable to find skilled jobs they are 
fully trained for,.and, on the other, the feelings of fufility that come X6 older men and women forced 
by corhpulsory retirement policies out of jobs they are fully qualified by competejnce.and experience 
to contLnue to perform. We will have to tace more squarely |han we haye in this country the harsh 
truth that even the present unsatisfactory employment levels are being Ynaintained partly by postponing 
the tirne when young people enter the work' force and by advancing the time older people leave-ft. The 
still broader truth is that we are using only part of the developed human resource and encountering 
increasing trouble as we enlargfe thiat part of it we are cteveloping, 

-•- ■ . . ' ■ ■■■ .- ' .. ' ' ■ 

I don't think the answers to this lie in the nons^nsd,about a no-growth policy. Growth seems to ^ 

me essential to life, at least meaningfu.lxJiffe, for a soGietV"-and an economy as much as for an individual^ 
I believe the answers lie in the develppm^nt of a wholis hew economics andpblitics of^Qrpwth baserf 
on the fuller development and ^^^ec^t the limitless human resource rather thin so largely on the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources which are in obviously'limited supply. I /rA70wthere is plenty to be 
done in this country, and substantial need for more of the v^pry services that college^graduates and crlder 
pepple alike are ready and willipg and c'ompetent to provide but for which they are. denied that oppbr*'. " 
tdnity. I think, the basic questions are political more than they are economic, and have to do with the 
N^lues we place on different kinds of activity and accomplishment.^ 

But that is all otiyiously another speech, and th[s one is.alread/too jong, I see, in more immediafe' 
terms, a great deal to be clone toward increas^ng the effectiveness of educatiifyn, general and vocational 
alike, by establishing a broader architecture of youth opportunity. The rhembers of the.Advisory 
Coahcils assembled here are particularly qualified to serve as architects of this part of the American 
future— which I continue to think of as a supremely promising prosepect. 
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Jhe overall^oal and pyrposes of this paper will be the identification of sociological variables 
whidh^'S^hbuld be given cxDnslderation in the futur^jjanning, design, and jmplementation of vqcational 
educational programs and policies* Primary errifDhast? will be focused upbn seeking to maximize tTie 
fit between two critical, elemisnts ol'the educatioiial-work relationship. Namely the fit between those 
who are being trashed; educated and socialized for work and the societal settings of both wor^k op^pbr- 
tunitiefi and work conditions. There is, regardless of purpose or pedagogy, general consensus as to the 
common denommafor of alf'education. There is agreement that no mattenthe educational locale or 
teaching style alt learning is directed at providing the individual skiNs, abilities, kno\A/ledge, and behav-*^ 
iors which will hopefully enhance goal attainmenj. In the case of career and vocational education the^ 
goal is to somehow maximize worl< and career related success. We can of cou/se argue about what is ' 
meant by "s^cgss," "work," or even by "career." We can also pornt put that where- there is a lack of 
goal consensus between those who teach and those vi/ho learn, serious problems will emerge. While 
these issues are. of importance they are hot central to the theme oS this discussion. What we can do 
here is seek to provide polip,>/OTakers and program designers with our best thinking as to the kinds 
af factors and conditons yyhlch should be taken into consideration in the pursuit of sound work and 
eduipational procedures. ' ' " 

In thJIliggse^of vocational educatiorf the sociologist can be of sorpe value byjdentifying and de- 
scriibing the nature and'dinrierisions of the current and potential work force population. The socio- 
logist can call attention to ciartain aspects of current and anticipated employment conditions there- 
by hopefully serving both those who^^re preparing for work and those responsibla^fbr enhancing the 
work preparation process. Obvioljslyjthe perceiptipris and experiences bf a single sociologist are not 
sufficient to deal with the many diWensio'^ns-bf the current and future work force. Nor should Ft be 
expected that any one discipline holds answers to questions which call for an understanding of the 
interplay between psychological, social, econom^ic, political, and technological variables, Hjsnce my. 
purpose here is to deal with a limited, yet I believe, qritical portion of thd'wbrk. preparation problem.* 
I~^rst, an e>tamination of the sociological data pertaining to worJ<-career ^elated*attitudes, values, as-v 
pjfrations, and expectations. Secondly, an' examination of the sociofogical data dealing with shifts' 
m labor fprcfe-career opportwnities. In the latter case my ijitent is not to present a highly elaborate * 
or quantitatively sophisticated analysis of projected Ipsees and gains in specific work and career cate-^ 
gorfes. I must a^it thart such prophecy is.beyond my o^pability and further I have yet to see where .. 
such singular predictions have beer> validated by historical qpcurrence. The combination of unantici- 
pated events; faulty data; inadequate methodology; an inability to conceptualize problems in terms 
pf futures.; gnd a reluctance: to show their hand on the part of those who actually determine employ-' 
rhent opponunitifes all contribute to an outcome whioh makes such predlcting^a cfiaricy and danger- 
ous game. Still, if oner is "to talk about the future it js essential to takg some stand with regard to 
that future. I intend to ease rriy anxieties and increase my ^cui^acy by focusing in upon two aspects . 
of the future employment market, first, anticipated shifts 'and changes in brpad occupational 
groupings— i.e., continued declinSs in agricultures and manufacturing with growth and expansion 



in the areas of science, technological intensfvej ields, and in service related .qccupations. Secondly, to 
deal with what \ feel will be the prevalent types of work settings-their organization and their social ' 
cLimetes. . 

The final portion of this paper will be a discussion q,f the fit between people and work settings ;. 
and the implications for thoseconcerned with matters of vocational education. 

• Prior to tfciS sf^rt of my discussion I find it necessary to share with you certaipvpersonat biases 
and introduce several caveats. In. the arena of caveats and as would no! doubt be expected from an* 
academic sociologist I should point out. that the available data and literature leave much to be de- 
sired. In reviewing the literatur^:Onfe gets the distinQj impression that individual ideology and not 
enripirical data are. the primary basi^^f^or tpnclusiohs reachecj. In ttiepotpurri of deb'^te there is some- 
thing for those vvho support and. those who attack vocational education. On the one hand We have 
/the commentary of Professors; Grubb and Lazerson and on the other the ^loq'u^ent response of Dr. i 
Marvin J. .Feldnrsan.,^ ^With jeg^rd to work force futures and growth w6< have the steady state-argu- . 
ments of Professor MeacJows of Dartmouth and the go-go-grow view of Dr. Herman Kahn of the 
Hudson Institute. Np wdTrder that our citizens feel a' sense of di^senchantment with our intellectual 
leaders and that policy maK^er^ are less than impressed with the value of our research. 

A secorvd baveat, the most certain thing we can say about the future is that it iies before us." 
Futuristic inquiry while being of critical importance and much in vogue is hardly;^ science. ^Most 
scientists, most policy makers, most-institutions, and most people live, work, and think in' relatively 
limited tirne /rames. Even though the consequences of our inability to plan in long range terms are 
abundant,'w,iiness urban decay, the continued conflict over schoo] bussing, energy crisis, world food 
shortages, population dislbdation, economic recession, and growing unemployment, we continue to 
behave as if there were no tomorrow. The National Advisory Council oa VocatiQnal Education is 
*fo be congratulated for designing a conference which forces participants to reflect. upon the past and 
the present while placing primary emphasis upon the future. The task vy.hilfe.challenging and hopefutly 
illuminating is a risky business, but I believe the most productive course to follow. ' ;* 

■ ' In the nriptterbf perspnal and professional bias: Fi.rst, I hgve the strong feelihg that the philos- '* 
ophical and programtnatic emphasis of both car^er^'^nd vocational education has been far too one 
sided. -Much too muchrof the burden of proof has been placed upon the client, studient; or trainee 
and too l ittle attention has b6en given to those responsible for the design of work settings; those 
responsible for increasing work opportunities; those responsible for the absor^ption and integration ■ 
of the work force. Obviously in the matter of education and work it takes two to. tangb- People 
who 'are prepared to handle work responsibilities and social institutions dedicated to maximizing 
work and career fulfullment. My own assessment of the education-work picture^Jeads me to con- 
clude that the proponents of both vocational* ar:id career education have been Somewhat naive and 
on occasion unjust in their orientation.. Naive in behaving as if proper skill training and an aggresive 
work attitude will lead to productive and satisfyifig employment.' Unfair in suggesting that the ma- 
jor problem lies with Americans who are either unwilling or unable to take on or deal with the busi; 
ness of work' and career. ' Without unduly belaboring the point I take the position that if we are to' ^ 
enhance payoffs between education and employment futures it is essential to devote more time and 
effort to establishing a social system Wh.ich'i.s capable of absorbing workers and providing workers 
with condition? which will take advantage of the skills and motivation whictkthese people bring 
l^into the work market. * . 

1 should also point out'that nnany*of us in higher education are not without guilt. \n many ways 
we, too, have communicated the message that somehow educational credentials alone will effect a 



form of magic which will assure access to the more prestigious and more 'exciting occupational oppor 
tunities. The reality is that we can no longer make such claims and that the gap between formal edu- 
cational credentials and income is decreasing. 4 . 

My. second bias is directed at those who seek to ^^eparate issues df \A/brk and career preparation 
^j Jmm that which we have come to call ^general jcy.Jiberal arts education. Work and careers should hot 
' and cannot be separated from other aspects of ^n individuals life, f.pn the contrary the Evidence is 
that more and more people see woric not as a separate activity but^j^ather an integral part of the total 
life style. ' Work and-career sHould not be viewed as an isolated portion of human development. The 
1^ attitudes, values, aspirations, and exfiectations of individuals are riot neatly categorized into various 
V- ' . life style categories. Work skills and mtellectual talents are not turned on and off depending on the 
particular place in , which -individuals find themselves.- An^bility to accurately deal with members has 
benefits for engineers as well as taxpayers, consumers, and musicians. Verbal skills are utilized by 
salespersons as well as parents, lawyers, and politicians. Knowledge of the functioning of formal 
. organizations is of benefit to those- vyho work in large bureaucracies and those who.must deal with ' 
our complJx'social institutions. I take the view that voqational and career education are a critical 
dimension of general education and should be a part of each individual's educational and learning 
experience. This does not mean. that I endorse some kind of strained equal time formula. Nor does 
my position suggest that those in welding classes be exposed ta"^ Plato, Faulkner, or Parsons. Similarly 
I do not believe that each college sophomore would benefit by a day spqnt on the assembly line. 
> Rather I am proposing that we put an end to the tgrf-st^tus warfare and begin to deal with the ways 
in which we might Improve learning. and educational processes so that quality of life opportunities 
are increased no matter the work needs and d^ires of the individual. 

Having provided you with a brief summary of my own personal views I turn now to, a discussion 
of work and workers in America. , 

.During the past fifteen years much has been written and pronounced with regard to the condi-' 
tion of the American worker. More recently the debate has centered about the question of worker 
alienation, [a most helpful and profound insigii^ to emerge from this debate is. offered by Thomas 
Green. 2 Green simply points out that in much dithe rhetoric people have failed to differeptiate be- . 
tween work and job. Work being a more universaJ concept while job refers to a very specific activity. 
Keeping the separation of worjc and job in mind^mbecomes clear that many researchers and commed- 
tators'sp^ak of alienation fi'orji work when in fact they have been measuring alienation or disenchant- 
ment from a particuW job or job setting. Hence we find that in many studies the question asked " 
does not really deal, with h ow people feel and think about work but rather how they assess the qual- 
ity or opportunity of their current job assignment. Thus when the'GaMop survey interviewers'ask, ' 
"do you find work satisfying?',' almost nine out of ten people reply yes. Yet when Harold Sheppard 
asked assembly line workers: "are you satisfied with yout job?" the percentage replying yes was less 
than sixty.percent.^ In general then it seems fair to say that while the majority of people do find the 
idea of work as being potentially satisfying .there are numerous people who are less than pleased with, 
their current job situation. ■ .i-^^'' * • ' 's' 

Americaii workers, however, arp not a monolitTi and do not necessarily feel and think,about 
work in a singular ^^anner. A variety of factors such as age, se)i, socioeconomic status; ethnicity, and 
familial composition Will irifluence work aspirations. Work expectations, and job satisfaction. There 
are, however, certain generalizations which can be made about American workers and those prepar- 
ing»to enter the :Work forpe: First, >/ork continues to occupy a central place inVtHe lives'of nfrcbst 
Americans. , . *^ ' ' 
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Secondly, there is little if any indication of a decline in the importance attributed to work. If 
anything, the old Protestant Ethic appears to have been invigorated by a growing desire to work to 
become something othe^ than a me'ans to an^end.* 

Three, many Americans do experience a certain discrepancy between work expectations and 
job realities. * • 

Four, a growing number of Americans are shifting primary concern from issues csf salary and 
wages to matters of quality of work. , , 

Five, prevailing economic and employmen^conditions will influence how people view work and 
the assessment they make of current work activity.'' • ' 

As^for the future, there seems to" be little reason to expect a shift away from the traditions and 
'{rends already noted. What we can anticipate, I believe, is a growing expectation upon tft^ part of 
» American workers .that work opportunities be more plentiful; that work settings be more responsive 
to \k\k physical, psychological, and health needs of the individual; that work structures and setting ' 
be more flexible and more in. tune, with varying life styles; and that workers be more actively in- 
volved in decisions which will affect their performance and needs. 

. ■ . .. V . ^ : • ■ ■ ^ / 

The growing expectation will be that quality of life goals are as important to work as they are 
to other fJimensions of an individijals life. Concern with improving the conditions and characteristics 
. of vyork-does not imply a desire to escape' work responsibilities. The times have changed but the^great 
majority of Americans, be they young or older, affluent br poor, male and fq^ale, would prefer w;ork^, 
to welfare. There are also sufficient data which show^hat thousands upon thousands of individuals 
who are eligible are not on welfare rolls. Nor is there any reason to believe that the poor o*r the young 
are less committed to a work ethic than are affluent adults. 

'V . \ . — ■ ' / ■ ^ 

Ivar Berg, based upon an analysis of a 1972 study conducted by the BrAokings Institute rjiakes 
' the following comments: , * , ' . ■ / 

' .■ ' ' • • ■ ' ' ■ ■ " . ' ■ / 

Welfarejecipients, according to the, Brookings Itudy, viewed public assistance with fav/our— 
with mild favour-ronly"after they had experienced serious occupational failures; these fail- 
ures the researchers found attributable to labor market conditions, not to the inadequacies 
' of those who had;become public charges.^ , , . . . 

' ^ Both attitudinal and behavioraf research should lay to rest the popqjar notion of a/citizen-ihduced 
.welfare ethic. People are npt looking for a free or easy ricje, they are seeking the op^'portunity and 
means which will enable them to conform, to what are in fact societal work.and self suiDpprt expecta- 
tions. Further, when work aspirations and work expectations/are not met most people will corftinue 
the jab search rather than opt out for welfare. If such were obt the case we would not be confronted 
^ with the i-ecent phenomena pf uhder-employrnent. We would not highlight stories' pf Ph.D's driving 
cabs; of engineers selliog shoes; of social workers hujftlTng ice cream* of skilled workers as sweepers; 
and of m^ny others desperately searchmg for any type of paid employment'. Agajn, our mbjor work 
problerfi'is not the result of people unwilling to work. Nor is it fair to contljjde that vocational and 
career skills alone will somehow open the door to procfuctive and meaningful wprk, ' , 

. Active pursuit of satisfying work and rising expectations for the quality ^f^work are ingredients 
of a relatively affluent and open social system. Where jobs are scarce if not inhpossihite to find, worker 



language and activity directed at improving the quality of work decreases. One tends to be grateful, 
for the job in hand, and qne seeks out the mechanisms for assuririg job security. The prevalent mood 
becomes one of relative deprivation^the quality of the work becomes a lesser personal issue, as the 
individual compares his situation with those 'v\{ho are unemployed or with those of comparable skills 
who hold even less impressive employment"; Given a continuation of the current employment picture 
and a continued escalation in the rising of life style expectations, the problem wi.ll not be one of job 
alienation, but soniething far more serious. A growing population of well credentialed, skilled, and 
upwardly mobile, are angry and frustrated because-they are unable to find work which matches indi- 
vidual and societal expectations. Witji polieies enforcing equal opportunities, open admissions, and 
a rhetoric stressing that with proper skills and educational credentials the good life is available to all — 
the national climate has shifted from one of high aspirations to one of great expectations. Those who* 
have bought the promise that vyith education, -training, and the pr&per attitude one could write his or ' 
her own ticket, wi<l not react passively to a social system whicli fails to make gpoci its promise. The 
greater the proportion of the population experiencing discrepancy between career life style and ex- 
pectations and reality, the greater the likelihood of social discontent. Keep in mind a most critical 
finding of the commission which studied the urban violence of the sixties. The commission conclLrded 
that those who were most rebellious were not the unemployed, but the upder-employed; those who al- 
ready had one foot up on the mpbility ladder; thcxse who had pursued the legitimate goafs and means * 
as prescribed by our society;*those who had played by, the established rules of the game. 

I do not mean to sound as a prophet of doom nor have I concluded that our society lacks the 
resources or abilities to avoid s future where unemployment or underemployment are the dominate 
theme. My intent rather, is to call attention to what I and others see as a potential outcome unless 
there are changes in both thp manner in which we socialize our youth for their futures; and in the 
manners in which we define and deal with work. 

Assuming a.scenario where employment opportunities in the future vyill be somewhat more * 
abundant than is the case at this time and assuming a continuation, in the rising tide of li'fe style ex- 
pectations I see no reason for anticipating a decrease in the ca^npaign for enhancement of work 
quality. ' t • ' ^ 

■■■ - \ ' r 

' Because c^ur concern is with the future my emphqsis^iA/ill be upon youth. Clearty with the ex- 
ception of the maintaining of social order the nriqst critical task faced by every society is the absorb- 
tion and integration of the young into the workings of the society. The one social and developmental 
group npost frequently associated with the id^a ofWork alientalion and wo,rk dissatisfaction are the 
•youTig..* ' ; • , ^ 

■ . '. ■ 

Research findings make apparent that when there is control for age it is anrrohg adolescents and 
young adult^ that we are most likely jo find expressions and behaviors of job discontent. Whether 
the research focus be upon assembly line workers; white collar executives; professionals; the.military; 
or those employed in clerical positions— the findings are consistent and predictable. The young ex- ^ 
pect more and find less. Obviously these findings shouJd not be construed to mean that gll or even 
a majority of adults would not endorse the work goals and valiyss expressed by the young. On the 
contrary we would be hard pressed to find adults who^would actively seek to-^void work which is 
personally rewarding, .meaningful, interesting,. or challenging. The observed age variations are the 
result of differences In generations, socialization, and experience. Children are not necessarily car- 
b6n:copies of their parents an.d each generation is a product of the unique historical and social events 
of their time. The norms, values and social climates of the thirties differed from those of the fifties, 
and similarly the social climate bf the fifties stands in contrast to that of the seventies. The evidence 
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of change is both dramatic and for many traumatic. In p^st generations work was, fpr many, viewed 
as a social obligation-and a means to an end. For tjnis generation of the young work is less likely to 
be seen as something separate from other important components of lifet. ,^ork is'vjewed as^an injegfal 
part of the total life style— less a means to an end-than/yet another dimension which should provide . 
opportunities for growth and satisfaction. / * ^ » * 

Along with the impact of generStional differences is the influences of experience. For many 
adults initial exp^ctatibns are lowered or at least terripered by work experience. Whereiev^<pectations 
are not met the tendency is to resolve personal dissonance by either lowerTng expectations, denying- 
to ones self and others that expectations have not been met, or by devaluating the importance one 
attf^ibutes to work: • / ' . . 

No doubt there will be numerous youth who/will follow the t)ath of their^arents and encounter 
obstacles' to work expectations. At the same time I believe it would be wrong and naive to assume ^ 
that the matruation process alone vvill somehow act ^o supress the frustration and disappointn^^nt of, 
this generation of youth^ JThe intensity of feelin^g will not, I believe be washed away by age. Those 
who will be available arid seeking work during tne course pf the ne^<t twenty \4ears represent a cohort 
with significajttly more formal erfucation'than/was, the casjB-oT -theirparents.,. Th^yv be a group who 
have been taught to expect an(^ to demanct more of/themselv^^^and th6rr '5cx:ietVr-i^%y are a group 
which has been taught to articulate and nqt to supress dissatisfaction. They are a cohort which has 
been bomSarded with the promise of American strength, potential, and commitment, fhfey are a 
group which has been taught that Nfe is to be much rnore than birth-work-and death. The'yare a 
' generation who have experienced both the rhetoric and realities of sexual, age, racis, and ethnic equaK 
ity. Finally, thW are a generation which has taken seriously the proposition that if one plays by the 
rules ^nd acquires the designated credentials one is entitled to the.good life. Simply stated the young 
hav^ taken jjs at our word and they will not be^pacified by the time worn cliches of "thats tife^! and 
"yoCjth is for the dreamers." i ' ' 

The young, we need to remember/lare not all c'ut of a common cloth. Given the factfnat'some 
40 million Americans are between the/ages of 14 and 24 we should not expect a generational mono- 
lith. ' . / V ° - - 

* /v- ■•■ 

We do not know that in matters of career aspirations there are few significant diffe^^es'to be 
found among the young be they minority or majority, poor or affluent, rural or urbari. Further we 
k«ow that over the coijrse of the past ten years career aspirations of Vvomen have expanded to where 
. we riow ffnd less of a discrepancy/between them and males.. Although specif-ic job preferences may 
vary'there is consensus in the ^^e of work desired. The emphasis, again, is upon work which is inter- - 
est ing^ meaningful, personally gratifying, of benefit to the individual and'society. Unlike their 
elders the young show less concern witK.rhatters of salary and job security. Significant differences 
arfe found among the various youth populations when we examine career expectations as opposed - 
to aspirations. While expectaiions are growing there is still the feeling on^ the part of the poor, women, 
first generatrion college goers; and minority group members expecting to stay within the entrance or 
middle levei white collar arrtd professional occupations. Available data would suggest that those who 
Expect less find less— such is particularly the case among women. Farther, we find that there is.the 
belief amoag the young, aAd nfo doubt their parents, that the higherlhe level of educational creden- 
tials the greatisr the careef potential. Finally, we find that while those whh hjgher expectations and 
with higher educational^^egrees do (?ome closer to n^atching'aspirations with expectations— there is 
a gap between the two and the'discr^pancy continues to increase. * . . 



A similar trend toward work quality concerns can be anticipated among those wdiQ leave the 
formal educational process prior to completion of the baccalaureate degree. While expectations in 
term,s^Qf pccupational status will be*'of a level somewha^ lower than that expressed by college and 
' /prjb{es§ional graduates-(^!>onjqern with the meaning and relevance of. work will prevail. We do know 
that the young are more Ijkefy to abandon jobs that are perceived as unrewarding. We kpow^Lso 
that they are morelikeJy^than older workers to act out feelings of work dissatisfaction either by 
taking the route of absenteeism or work schedule disruption; A common ingredient qf.the younger 
generation be they professionals or skiHed workers is an rnsistance that jobs^and work offer some- 
thin^ more than that which parents foiind tolerable. 

* iTj^summarizin^^ the attitudes, values, and hopes of future generations I would conclude with . 
the fallowing profiled The niajority wilThold positive attitudes^ toward work. Their prevailing work ' 
ethic m\\ place high expectations upon work ^d careers. They will view work as much more than? 
a means to earn money, as a means to an ^nd, as a means of attaining social prestige, or as a means 
• of fulfilling adult Societal expectations. Their ethic will include the'strong belief that work must 
be individually satisfying and at the same time of real, value to the.society. The expectations for 
work and careers will not fee considered as separate or apart from other important aspects of life. 
Work will be considered an essential and integral part of the individual's life. But not necessarily tfie 
• most salient. Individual and familial relationships, will not be sacrificed for occupational success or 
inaobility- rather work and faniilies are expected to blend together in some meaningful and satisfying 
, ' fn'anner.^ , . ^ . ^ ,^ 

« ' 'Wg can also expect, unless changes.do occur, that, the young who are from poor families, rninor- 
ity youth more particularly, will have linitted opportunities^'fortareer mobility, ei/en if they hold ap- 
propriate educational degrees. These young people will be much rfibce^ftRely to experience educa- 
tional settings with the mo§t1imited sets of fields of study and career Jalternatives. Furthermore 
Afiey are muc6 more likely than middle class youth to be exposed to schools with terminal fields of ' 
study unrelated to advanced professional training. Of equal4mfbortancQ they are lesf likely to be ex- 
posed to learning experiences which emphasize the humanities language^de^ejopment, the arts, and 
literature. The opportunity to complete college, while it may en,hance occupational status, does not 
. provide equal access to the more prestigious, more challenging, and better paying occupations. 

Similarly, traditional career expectations for women, held by those who sipcialize the young, 
neither continue to be appropriate or adequt6 for a society which articuliates a commitment to \ 
, ^^ educational and occupational equality. Young ^omeh and older women will m growing numbers 
.,'%ljitmand access to careers which have traditionally been consider'ed to be the exclusive domain of • 
males. ' Increasing numbers of women will no longer be content to restrict themselvesrto part-time 
work, to work as teachers, social workers,v,tQrYif.prk which does not offer the same rewards and chal- 
. lenge as those available t^ men. - 

' ■ ■• , . . ■ " • ■ r . ■ ; 

The future work force, then, should be viewed as one wjth the desire to undertake work. From 
, .» all available data there is little reason to anticipate a populatioh which rejects work. The problems 

.'of work and job aliehtation occur when people begin the process of finding work and when: they ac- 
tually begin to work.- It is for this reason that I choose to place such a heavy emphasis upori the \ 
safiency of both available wofk oppbkunities 'and the structure of work settings 

As I mentioned earlier* it is difficult to be precise as to anticipated fluctuations in specific career 
.categories. The cortibination of demographic, economic, political, and social factors does, however, 
allow for certain general occupational prophecies. In the early 1900's almost 1 1 mij|ion Americans 

T' ■ ■ ■' 
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were employed in agriculture and agricultur-e related work. By 19B0 it is anticipated tliiat [4ss than 
3 million Americans will be engaged in such work. .In the 1900's 3\of every 10 workers yyer€ em- • 
ployed in service industries and 7 out of 10 were involved in the production of goods? BVi 950 these 
proportions were more evenly balanced. By 1968 the tide had turned with mpre people m service 
• occupations than iW §o(^ds production. ByVl980 it^is estimated tkat the reversal will be-complete, 
with 7 of 10 in services; 3* of 10 in goods production. . " ^ 

We have moved from being an industrial nation to a. post industrial society. The change is stgni- - 
fi^ed not. only by the places people wark but in patterns of occupatiojis: the kinds of wdrk people ' 
do. We ha've and will'fifentinue to becortie a whrte'collar society. rdni a tot^l of 5 and a half million 
[jersons in the early IBOO's (17.6% of the labor force) to 36 million in 1968 (47% of the work/ force) 
to 48 and a half million by 1980 or 51% of the total labor force. • ^ . 

\ Our work settings will continue to move indoors wi^h more and more people employed by larger 
rather than smaller corporations and agencies. We can anticipate less in the way of a need Tor manual 
skills and more in the way of technical skills and scientific expertise. The shift^will be from physical 
capacity to the need for verbal, writing, and thinking skills. 

Within? the white collar grouping the largest and fastest growing occup^ional categories are ex- 
pected to be professional arids technical. The growth of these two categories has outdistanced all 
others and'there isjiittle reason to expect a dramatic downward trend. v ' , 

. At first glance one might conclude that given labor force projections and the academic creden- 
tials of future V5for*kers alhwill go well for our society. The prcyections call for more afid more in the 
way of science, technology, cognitive skills, and intellectual capacity-attributes to be acquirecj in in- 
stitutions of higher education. From the population side the profile is one of more and more people 
acquiring more and more formal educatton.^ Unfortunately hov/ever, the match between the two is , 
not accomplished by a simp^e overlay. The fit between available human resources and available work 
^ opportunitieis as we already know will not occur without dramatic changes in how we define and or- 
ganize life and work experiences. - ' ' 

For one there are now and there will continue to be many workers who do not possess the skills 
and abilities' which, are required by a post industrial society. Michael J. Fibre in his article, "Upward 
Mobility, Job Monotony; and Labor Market Structure" identifies the conditions confronting both 

those who are labeled as lower class and those who are working. class: 

\ » ■ 

Jobs in the secondary sector are distinguished by the fact that, relative to primary jobs, 
they tend to offer low wages, poor work copd^tions, and little chance of advancement: 
to be managed by harsh— often capricious— supervision that is unrestrained by a cohesive 
^ set of work rules or formal grievance procedure:^ and to exhibit great instability and 
' offer little employment security. The crux of. the problem of fower class workers is 
J that they jare confined to this secondary sector. , ' . 

Piore goes on to say thfat the complaint of the lower class might best be diagnosed as a "lack of 
sociaUmobility." Such, Piore, concludes is nqt the complaint of the working class: 

The discontent of the working class seems rather to center on the precariousness of what 
has been achieved— to be an expression not of frustration at an ability to advance but the 
fear of falling behind their present position. Thus, in the early 1960's, the working class 



was preoccupied by the threat of technological change; in the lafe 1960's it wa^ pre- 
occupied by the threat to its life style and employed security that it felt was posed 
by black and other lower class groups pressuring from below7 ^ 

For t^e children df the lower class, tHfe working class, and the more affluent who have and will 
continue to earn the educationaljcredentials which are supposed to assure mobility— the problem will 
be one of underemployment. My own research following the NA/^ork livfes of graduating college seniors 
shows tharsorne sixty percent felt that they were holding jobs which they consider to be below their 
level of traming. Some twenty-five percent enroljftd in, graduate 6r professional school only after they 
were either unable to find employment or could.riot find employment which they felt matched their 
training. James OToole estimates that "something like 80% of recent college graduates are employed^ 
below their levels of training/' 

The problem, however, is not confioed'to issues to unemployment or under employment. There 
' is also the frustration and pain th^at comes with employment which the individual finds to lie monot- 
onous, unchalfenging, unrewarding, and does little to contribute to d^>q5 sense of worth and^rowth. 
The dilemma posed by .work dissatisfaction should riot be lightly dismissed nor should pur response 
be one of indignation. . The saliency of work is such that it cannot be separated out from all other 
areas of an individuals life. The frustration and'anger that is' stimulated by job dissatisfaction and 
;iob alienation is not always confined to the work setting. The spillover (effects intrude upon relation- 
ships with others, with farnily, and play a strong part in assessments of self worth.: 

The severe by products of both unemployment and under employment are.well documented; in- 
cluding child abuse, drug use, familial disorganization, and crime . . . all further evidence af the criti- 
* rples of work in American society. ^ - . - , 

There are those who'take the position that with continued expansion of technology and declin- 
ing need for human wprk resources our society will become one with a primary emphasis upon leisure 
as opposed to work. Still others see such an outcome as desirable since an abundance of leisure is 
viewed as providing people with an excellent opportunity to pursue activities which wilj enhance in- 
dividual growth and development. Further it is argued that an increase in the availability of leisure 
time will draw many out of the labor market; create new areas for erfiployment; and play some type 
of ameliorative roje for 'those withouf^ork and those who find their work tedTous. While the leisure- 
work proposition is a fascinating one it does not appear to reflect the preferences'of many Americans 
partisularly the young. My own research and the work of others would lead me to endorse'-an obser- 
vation made by OToole: . 

. ' ' ■ ' ..' 

The contribution of vyork tcr ah individual's identity, self esteem, status and sense of order 
and meaning are/probably too powerful to make unproductive leisure and attractive alter- ' 
native. After all, it is through work that one becomes a full participant in society, and such > 
a, basic fact is not Ijkely to change in the future.^ 

< ^- ■ . • ■ ' • . ' 

To this end there are, I believe, a number of tasks which should be studied by the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education and all others who are concerned with matters of edu- 
cation and work. ^ 

■ ' " ' ' -, . • . ••• . ■■ . • . 

To begin with^thfere is a need for much more in the way of meihodologically sound research 
directed at measuring the success or failure of current vocational educational strategies. There is 
also a pressing need for the kinds of analysis which will shed some light on the question of relation- 
ships between various types of educational content and the business of work entrance and work 
productivity. - 



As I noted earlier the time has co'me for a joining of forces among those who are engaged in tlie 
education/training, and socialization of those who will have responsibility for the work -future of our^ 
society. We can no longer affprd ^the l uxury of disfunctional seperatism between those who are coni- 
niited to the goals of career vocational qducation and those who are committed to the concept of 
general or hurhanistic education. Again, vocational and career education must be viewed as integral - 
parts of the hunianities^social sciences, and natural, scienc^j. As the university professor of English 
must come to appreciate the saliency of career le^rnihg so must the instructor ot accounting recog- 
nize the critical importance of literature, art, music, and philosophy. If the goal is achievement in 
work arid life then there is a need for a blending of a variety of learning and educational experiences. ' 

• Advocates of career and vocational education shoul^egin tq devote, much of theirjjfime to qf 
forts directed at educating those who will be employing the future work force. It is not enough to 
assemble a profile as to what empldyers beheveare the ^deal characteristics and attitudes of those 
wH^ they expect to employ. What is needed are programs which will help employers, design the 
kinds of work settings and procedures which will take advantage of the skills, abilities, and expecta- 
tions of those who enter the labor force. 1 arf» hot speaking here of the traditional school of manage- 
'ment approacHfes which have done so little to alter the mood of job alienation. Nor am I suggesting 
that there is a need to invest millions of dollars in work quality research. Models already ex'ist th^s 
country as well as. overseas. Enlightened management has already learned that flexibility and (:hoicd 
in'jdb design, length of work week, 'hours worked, and forms of compensation cgn contribute sig- 
nificantly to worker productivity and satisfaction. "Still other corporations^ave introduced skill en- 
hancement courses offered on site; providing wgrkers with an opportunity for career mobility. 

I do recognise that institutional change is not lightly accomplished. Even in non-profit institu- 
tions such as-universities it is difficult to identify changes which are responsive to the students need 
for a humanizing and satisfying work experience. Universities continue to junction, unfortUnatefy, 
as prototypes of the much maligned assembly plant. No matter the difficulty involved it is essential 
that we undertake the effort to match work settings with the needs and desires expressed by those ^ 
who will be d^ing the work. . ' ' . ' 

We need also to increase our. efforts to eliminate racial, age, educational, sex, an3 class barriers 
which mitigate against emplpyment opportunities and career advancement. Despite the rhetoric 
the fact remains that such discrimination continues to flourish not only in thd market place 'but in 
many of our educational institutions. 

We should also accept the fact that there will always be some tedious, dirty, unrewarding, and 
unpleasant work to.be done. Individual's undertaking such work should be prcvided some benefit 
other than the lowest of wages. As combat troops were rewarded with gn added bonus Such should 
be the case for those who must undertake the critical but dirty work of our society. These added 
benefits could take form of higher wages, shorter work hours, or educational-learning opportunities 
geared to enhance career mobility. V 

Further, Tt is time that we put into^ practice our talk about the r/eed to re-define the meaning 
of work.^The current definition of work as being something^ohe is paid for does injustice to the 
■serious and necessary work being carried out by millions of people. The work of raising and caring 
for children, for the sick, and the aged. The voluntary work being carried out in schools, hospitals, 
community centers, and community agencies is often of greater societal benefit than much which 
falls into the category of "paid work." , 



As we move tow-ard the broadening of our defi.nitidti of work iMs also, essential that we seek ,to 
create new areas of work. Threre is much legitimate work to be done if we are serious in our intent 
to resolve problems of illiteracy, poverty, environmental pollution, energy shortages, and urban 
deterioration. New skills need to be developed and taught to'those whcJ wi|l be responsible for 
the management of^ steady 'state society; new fields of research and study wHI be required if vye 
J^<{re to clearly understand and cope with the realities of dwindling resources. Much work ne^s to be 
done in the fields of futuc^ti so that we might be better able to anticipate the alternati\/es whrch will 
be-BvaibWc tiT Ou rch U d r e n . 

. . As W. Willard Wirtz and others have proposed the 'lime has'come for a re-examination and modi- 
fication of the lock step process we have utilized in the manner irf which we respond to human develop 
^m^nt. The idea that the young are to be isolated from the world of work until they have completed 
educational standards imposed upon them by adults has already been shown to be harmful. We might 
do well to recall that in the postjndustr.ial society youth were vievved as essential, to both the famiTial' 
and community economy. Placing the young in a constant posture of dependency not only limits, 
their own sense of jelf responsibility but also prevents the utilization of a much needed human re- 
source. The young are physically strong, they are energetic, and they seek to make some contribution 
to their society. There is no reason why the young need to remain in a fixed e'ducationaj hoJdilig ' 
pattern. Voujh should be encouraged to depart frorfi formal studies-undertake ^rious work'-arrd^ 
later if they so choose to retUrn for further study. Certainly Exposure to vyork, to others and to the • ' 
realities of a heterogeneous sopiety would be a valuable farrp of education not easily accomplished 
in the classroom. ;Similarly, there is no need for aduJts to stay on the job, and out of other develop- 
mental settings, until they reach the age of retirement. Adults and youth should' be given every op- 
portunity to interact with one another, to test out different kinds of work and learning experiences, • 
to have greater flexibility and choice in the types of life styles they choose to pursue. The <!:ontem- 
f)orary businesses of youth socialization only enhances generational segregation causing barriers ton^e 
■established between children, youth, adults, and the elderly. Rather than creating the kinds of settings 
. which would increase generational interaction and learning we follow a pattern geared toward genera- 
tional isolation. I have seen in my o\A/h university the benefits iliat are gained when a classroom is - 
filled with students of dif ferent ages and backgrounds. The various perspectives presented by the 
young, the older, men and women, minority and majority-not only makes teaching more challenging 
J3ut more important, makes learning'more exciting and relevant." 

- There are also economically benefiting arguments for breaking down the lock step schdol-work- 
relirement syndrome. Greater flexibility in life style approaches would increase job turnover and 
therefore enable more people to find employment. The ability to depart from school and work for 
fjrief periods of time would not only provide a much needed relief from the routine but. would enable 
the individual to gain those experiences, skills, and time needed to return to either school or work with 
a fresh if not new perspective and commitment. Further, many institutions of higher education are in 
serious enrollment difficulty. Residential halls- are not being utilized to capacity; faculty are being 
dismissed, and whole programs are being eliminated. Why not move to bring those who have retired, 
or other adults who so choose to the campus as full time students?, I would speculate -^hat there are 
thousands upon thousands of highly energetic and intellectually curious retirees who would gladly - 
exchange their mobile homes and trailers for the college campus. Rousing would be-less-costly, less 
erivironmentally damaging, and more energy efficient than is the case with automobiles and^trailers. 
A campus where one. jjfot^only has the opportunity to pursue skill and intellectual interests but the 
chanc^? to interact with the young; attend concerts, movies, and athletic events. 

The concept of flexibility andxhoice would also include « willingness to be more eclectic in our 
definition of full time work. At this point the model is for a full time job to be accornplished by an > 
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indivicluiil. At the siime time we know thnt thoro is a growing sentiment among young men unci 
women that outside work not be tlie sole domain of the m a le — and tha t males nlav a mo re active 



role within the home. The solution seems simfjie enough-why not allow husband and wife or any 
other two qualified individuals to share a single job? Jt would seem to me that such a practice would 
provide employers with an added bonus since they would in fact gain more than would be the case 
with a single employee. At the University of Houston as well as at other universities there has been' 
a marked increase in the number of couples-both equally qualified and equally eager to work-seeking 
employment. Unfortunately, limited dollars precludes the possibility.of offerings position to both 
husband and wife. The alternative of course would be to offer the-couple a single position, and there 
are many couples who would be pleased to accept such an offer. The barrier then becomes one of 
institutional policies which prohibit ihe hiring of husband and wife and questions of salary increase ' 
^ and tenure determination. No doubt similar barriers would emerge in other institutional settings. 
Yet, we need to recognize that thi?se are human implemented barriers and there is no reason why 
they cannot be. modified. .* ^ 

:| Flexibility and choice should also be viewed as an excellent opportunity for those in the field 
of vocational education. Certainly an increase in the number of people moving between education 
and work would increase both the need and market for vocational skill'training. Flexibility and 
ch q^fig would also mean an expansion of the concept of vocational education— where such an activity 
ne?Bw|t be viewed exclusively as training for paid employment. The evidence on hand is that there 
are people who sVek to acquire added skills not so much for employment purposes but for 

the^SMp sense of achievement and as a means Jor reducing the costs of having to call upon the ser- 
vices OTothers. Skills which will enhance quality of life and individual growth are not less important 
than skills which may enhance employment opportunities. 

Finally, I do feel the need to raise a warnfng flag. Over the years colleges and universities have 
lost much of their stature and credibihty. in large part this decline in status can be attributed to 
our failure to deliver that which we promised. Primarily, we promised our clients that educational 
credentials would act as the magic key to entrance into the most stimulating and challenging of work 
opportunities. We made much of pcJorly construed data which suggested a continuous positive corre- 
lation between formal education and income. The realities, as we now know, are that the gap between 
credentials and income is less than we thought and continue^^o decrease and that credentials alone 
will not turn the career trick. 

Our lesson, I believe, does have implications for advocates of career and vocational education. We 
can no longer give the impression that degress and acquired skills alone will be sufficient or a guarantee 
of meaningful and improved employment. What we can say is that we are dedicated to providing all 
people with the types of .learning experiences which will. best enhance their opportunities to pursue 
the life style^they choose for themselves. Th^t we will seek to expose all people to a wide range of . 
ideas, skills, and knowledge. That while we cannot guarantee the direct employment and. career value 

' of the learning experiences provided, we can say with some assurance that our wares will hopefully . 
be of some value in the marketplace and will help make people better citizens and more understanding 

. human beings. y 
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AN ECONOMIST'S (Solicited and Surprisingly) CHEERFUL MESSAGE 



TO VQCATfONAL EDUCATORS 
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Given the record of the economic profession during recent years, seeking adyice from an 
economist about the future appears ta be an act of charity. Or is it a case of misery loves company? 
Vocational education may be able to tak^ som^ comfprt from the status of thaeconomics profession. 
By comparing with the record of economists, any assessment of vocational educators looks nood 
indeed. , V . j • 

Few, if any, economists foresaw the sustained high unemployment and inflaticJn which, hit us 
in theJ970s. But now that we have been hit, there is-a surfeit of Jeremiahs writing foreboding 
scenarios predicting that the closing quarter of the 20th century will be one long and painful disaster 
While It would be unwise to count on the latter part of this decade, or the next, to.be a period of 
vigorous "Go-Go" years, it would be equially unjustified to blindly surrender to pessimistic impulses. ' 

. Turning to projecting economic impacts on vocational training, the 4:ask is not as difficult as it 
■linight appear. Not only because projections about a decade hence are ntot as easily verifiable as a 
prediction about next year's event, but also because the variables we are dealing with are, for the 
most part, straightforward and not subject to roller coaster movements. Changes in vocational edu- 
cation are neither as erratic nor unpredictable^as Dow Jones, the price index, "unemployment, or the 
prime interest rate. Trends vital to vocational education show dtjnsistent.relationships that can be 
relied on for forecasting the problems confronting the vo.cationat education establishme/it. / 

The first thing any card carrying economist should talk about is supply and demand. Although 
It would be an oversimplification, the basic balance that vocational educators aim for is the balance 
between a supply of workers-students trained in particular, skills, and the demand for those workers- 
jobs that have to be filled. This is no revelation, the truth of the axiom is self-evident. But there are 
a number of variables on both sides of the equation that have certain ramifications for vocational edu- 
cators. 



I Who Will Be Looking for Jobs? - 

The main ihgredient in. determining supply is the number of persons who might be looking for 
work and the kinds of bad<ground those persons will bring with them. The population which the 
vocational educators will be dealing with in the 1980? is already born. Barring a national calamity of 
major proportipns.there will be some 14.4 million youngsters age 14 to 17 years bythe middle of 
the next decade and 27.8 million between th^ ages of 18 and 24 years. Beyond the 1980s this picture 
IS a little cloudier. While the fertility rate may show modest increases in the coming years, as a sub- 
stantial portion of the female(population realizes it's eitherriow or never, it appears safe to assume 
no more than minor increases in the current birth rate. ' 

The level of education is also easy to predict. The proportion of youths and young adults who 
are hkely to be in school is also practically given. We can assume that the proportion of youths and 
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young adults who are now in school will not changti clurin(] the coming doct|de. Certainly thore is ^' 
little reason to anticipate significant changes in the percentage of youths leaving-school below ago 
fSTTherefbre we might anticipate that nearly 9 of every I'O'youths will remain in school untiiTlTey^^ 
reach 18 years of age. 

We are on somewhat shakier .ground in making projections about the nUmber of young adults 
who will continue longer (or shall we call it higher?) education past 17 years of age. The argument 
is frequently advanced that as the rewarcis of longer education declinq, youths will have fess incentive 
to continue with their edgcation. However, it is still far from clear that the rewards of higher educa- 
tion are precipitously declining. While the advantages of longer education may have been oversold^ 
in the past, there is a real danger of going to the other extreme. According fo^recent data the average 
high school graduate still can expect his or her lifetime earnings to be 23 percent,higher than that 
^df.a'per<|op who didinot complete high school. A college graduatfe on average still can expect that . , 
his or hei^ lifetime earnings will 5e afmost twice as great as a person who has not completed hhglv 
school and three-fifths greater than a person who has not gone beyond high school. 

• • ■ . .■ '/ 

There still is a demonstrated advantage {o tiaving higher education. It might further be argued 
that*as the supply of more educated workers increases, those with less education will fall farther ' 
behind, and the mere need to compete even for less attractive jobs will be a sufficient inducement 
for youngsters to continue their education. It is not at all clear that the pursuit of longer education 
is going to decline. We might therefore also assume that the present level of educiational activity 
beyond high school will continue with three in ten young adults between the ages of 18 arid 24 re- 
maining in school. 

If the longer education projection is correct, the educational background of the labor force will 
change. Already more than a majority of the participants in the labor force have at least a smattering 
of college education. Within a decade, the number of college graduates in the labor force is going to " 
increase and account for more than one of every five employees compared with one in eight today. 
The number of workers with one to three years of college education is also going to'increase, although 
, at a slower rate than college graduates. 

"■•• „• * ' ' ' , ■ ■ " 

Ramifications for Vocational Educators , 

These projections about the educational attainment of the labor force contain the seeds of a . 
serious problem th^jt vocational educators will have to face. Durjhg the past two decades, the pro- 
portion of college graduates in the labor force increased much faster than the total growth in employ- 
ment. Sorhe of the added eight million college graduates since 1960 have been absorbed in newly 
created jobs which traditionally required a colleige education. But many others were employed through 
an inflated credentialing process which society decreed would be open only to those endosed with a 
bachelor's degree. 

If the United States Labor Department projections are correct,. it is not likely that the economy 
will be able to generate enough so-called "college required" jobs for almost a million new college 
graduates every year arid some 600,000 persons with one to three years of college education. This f - 
would mean that in some cases vocational education graduates would have to r»wfipp|g AA^th ynuthc; 
' and young adults considered better "qualified" because^hey have completed some years of college 
'or have even attained bachelor's degrees. It is more likely that many of the college-educated, in order 
;'tQ find their niche in the workforce, will displace lesser educated workers who are trained by voca- 
tional institutions. 
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A second rtimification of this increased competition very well could be a slight shift in the 
c ompositi on of students t aking vo ca tional education course s. The argum e nt for vocational' courses >^ 
coLild be alluring to an increasing" number of college educated or semi-college educated young adults 
unable to find jobs. This could moqn that vocatiofial education will become another adjunct to the 
higher education system. 6ut here again^tlie cutting edge to tlie competition will be based on college 
education, r * ♦ * ' 

Whatever the degree of competition for jobs traditionally filled by graduates of vocational 
education institutions, the more crucial issue is whether there will be enough jobs for all those who 
will be entering the labor force. Given tlie decline in birth rates during the past 15 years, the popula- 
tion, reaching working age during the 1980s will decline from that of tlie present decade. The 2,4 
million annual increase in population reaching working age during the past decade is going to drop . 
to annual increase of about 1.6 million. This slowing of population growth is, as was noted earlier, 
not a gjjess because.all of the people whd will reach vyorking ag6 during the 1980s hgve ^already been 
born. The second factor which will influence the size of the potential workforce is the number of 
families which will want more than one paycheck comin'^:in. The number of multiple paycheck 
families has risen from 43 percent in 1960 to 56 percent in 1975, The economy will be asked to pro- 
vide jobs for many women who have traditionally remained outside the labor market. On balance, 
however, it is safe to assume that the impact of the declining. population, growth will more than 
offset the opposite force of different categories of people entering the labor market. . . , * 

The prospect of young adults being "crowded out" of the labor market or competing for jobs 
% for which they are over-qualified isn't pleasant. But there's reason for some optimism if a slower, 
growth in labor force barticipation has the effect of tightening up the labor market. In both cases 
our view is distorted oyMpoking at only one side of the equation. The determinant of what 
ultimately happens to the supply of young workers is the demand for them. Any realistic forecasts, 
of the vocational education environment must also take into account the variables on the demand 
side of the equation and build upon anticipated developments in the econonpy. 

WillThere Be Enough Jobs? .^ vij ^ ' 

There is little agreement among economists on whether the economy is capable of generating 
enough jobs without stimulating prohibitive inflation. Many economists have argued that efforts 
to reduce unemployment below 5 percent, or even a higher percentage figure, will result in an 
accelerating rate of inflation. > ' 

The asserti.on that we have to learn to live with high unemployment rates reflects more the 
biases of certain analysts than the facets. The claim is based on the experience of the past decade , 
where lean years were followed by fat ones, and stability was indeed a scarce commodity. While 
tight labor markets (less than 4 percent unemployment) may be a distant prospect in light of our 
experience during the 1970s, there is no reliable evidence that it cannot be achieved again, • 

It is more persuasive to suggest that the record of sustained propserity during the 1960s demon-^ 
, ♦ strated the ability of the nation to achieve low unemployment at modest, though upwardly drifting, 
rajes of inflation. The best way to find out whether high inflation will follow tight labor markets is 
to^dopt policies which would lead to sustained economic growth. Only dedicated pessimists would 
settle for less. The experience of the 1970s makes it clear that planned unemployment is an efficient 
means of fightinfg inflation. Such tactics gave us the worst of both unemploymenlj and inflation. 
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If iis ii nntion wo clocidt? to livo \A/ith siicli1ii()h njlos of unumploynient, The" probloni -of yourif) 
iUlullji boTMii crowded out of iho kibor nun kut imd vociilion?il tminiru) of)f)ortunitios will be c|uito 
serious. Pol icios dosujnocno crojto sustuinlul economic (jrowiirwTlTviislly rocfuco tin? niiignitucfo 
of the problom, and could, in fiict, nlleviiitc it. 
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M ami ring Pf'h(luo^iyity 




But csjcn rr the economy generates enougli jobs, will they be worth the competition? Will real 
wages increase or at least. stay constant? Because real wagcj^evels depend directly upon ()roductivity 
levels, economists attempt to answer thesu questiotis by looking at productivity, or output per 
worker. They havt? desi(^ned. tools, albeit far from perfect, to nrieasure productivity vvhich they define ' 
as the ratio of. labor, capital, eneVgy and other inputs'required-for a given output of goods or services. * 
There/are many ways to measure productivity ^ but for our purposes, the concept of production per 
work hour is probably most appropriate. This measurement compares the total value of good's and • 
services (measure in constant dollars to avoid an inflationary bias) produced by a nation's ecQnomy 
with the total number of hours worked. - ' V " • ' 



Although annual changes in productivity have fluctu^^ited with business cycle conditions-, ihe . 
long term trend of productivity is comforting since it tells a Stofy. of continued growth. Avei'<ige ' . 
sinnual productivity has ris6n a^ the rate of nearly 3 perceptti V^ar since World War \ l, doubling out-.^ . 
put per hour in 24 years. This sustained and steady/ growth^ Rl'producti\?ity has allowedahe Arherican 
people to enjoy an ever increasing standard of living a'rtd* has madq.it possible for wages to^keep on 
climbing continuously even qft^r adjusting for the r^ ia ipflat,jon. Higher real wac^eg rtinge 6n higher 
productivity levels. ' f w • ^ ; ^Jf . si- ' . \ \ " 

Althougl^.the past may^e prologue to the futui[^'-^it is^o guarantee that past productivity growth 
rates will be maintainednn\ifTe y^j9ars'^*head. In fdb| lyiere is room for^oncern, befcause,during the pa,?t * 
decade the annual r^te of prpdujctivity increases has been half that of the preceding^VcrdecadeSu ' 

At this^Doint, not onjy does'jjie ec^no^riist's crj^tal ball become cloudy, bift' even past measuVe- 
ments are increasingly^njUrky. Mea?ureme'nts of output per work hour ere more reliable fbr the , . 

production of phy'sical^oods^nfd are rhuch less dflf^l^dable \v\'t\^^ servjcQ industries Where' the output j\ 
is harder to. quantify. ^Also, g^m'ment ser>^(j,es, whi^tjij^e not bought and sofd, can be approxinr^^ed " * - 
only by the wage fates bajpJ and*the numbett.df houiis worked. These indicators, hov^ever^ will reveal 
no change ii^ |ab)or produ9tivi,tyj^ since the putpuYa ippyt measures are id^rrtical. As^a result, govern-, 
ment services which are becqming increasih-gly mgr,e*imp6rtant ar6 usually exfclpdedvf/off^ hg^^ 
productivity totafs. ^ ' • . ^ - • ' ' , 

Victor Fachj of the^^Natiohal Bureau of Ecattbmic^Research and Stafiford- University, possibLyf/,v 
the 'foreroost authority on procjuctivity in^he service industries, has conciyd'ed tlh.ai th'e growth of ^ . 
productivity^ per^^workersinci^ World.Waf II in •'th'e.g'oods-producinQ industries W33 twjce as'gr^at 
in the service i^r^^ustries. As the proportion of worker^ engaged in !^ervi.ce/industries increases^ he, 3^- 
reasons, ^^conomMc growth^iif necessarily sli^yy.^lf these projections prove to be correct, it N^ould 
•mean tha^'^he apijjual rajfe^f real-wage in^ea^s for American wprkerspis going^fo slacken. Bltit pre- 
idictiohs orslovyer grow-ttCpr ^ven stag'nationr,'are not new and q^'n^ing technology may again speed 
upr^erail grovi^Jh^' productivity. Even assuming that the rate ^.gl^cM/t^- should declit>e/while4t is 
regrettdf^e, ft js not crucial. The Americanffecbnomy h'as already;abh:i^i^.a standard q^living that 
provides ■for' nrTOre\th^n just mQr9,n£cessiti,es"anS the.ihcreasej^lemp^h'asis'^^ a', choice . 

that Arporican oonsumers arej:n]^|pg and suggests-^ahtr^deoff^between increased productivity anc| 
dearneC' air fer t)etter health. 



Morpoovor, a rcducod f)roductivKvv4)rowtli iTiay havo.ii ^ilvor lining. bociKiso it will lesson tlio 

pres^jVos on the ec onomy to gono mto ad ditioncil jobs, f^or i/^nmple, when annual productivity n ruw 

aO-ratirorSlJercGht per year anclTfie fal)or force incrGasecl b/lialf tliat amount, the economy had 
to (jLMiorate an additional 4.5 percent jobs (assuming no de/:r(iaSG in hours worked) just in order to " 
prevent. any ihcroflse in forced idleness. The project decrease in labor force growth as well as foro^ 
, duqtivity, should ^ther6fore ease the pressu^M^n the oconolny to create more jobs. It is also im- 
, .portAnt to boar in niind tliat the rqduced'r^^of growth in productivity would not rVecossarily 
involve a' commensurate slowdown in the rising standard of living because the decline in the birth 
rale' would mean that wage earners would have to share their total income with smaller families and 
thereby per capita standard of living might actually continue to grow at the previous rirto or oven at 
a liighef rate. * J 

In «ll this discussion it is important to distinguish between rates of change and totals. Just bo^ 
cause an, automobile slows down tQ observe a tUjduced sfioed limit, it doesn't mean the car has boon 
thrown into reverse gear. Ideally vocational educators, and all Americans, would like to see annual 
productivity gains increase at an ever increasing rate. Even with diminished rates of annual pro- 
ductivity gains, the economy still would be growing. It's imf)ortant to remember, however, th^it there 
are limits. Vocational students and educators woA't be facing endless horizons, and realistic expecta- 
tions are required. It is the.unpleasant role of an economist to pbhHout that not all things are 
possible. ^^ ^ 

* ■ ■ . > 

Occupation^ and Earnings 

Even if we assume the worst about economic growth in the 1980s as compared with the pre- 
ceding decade, there still will be numerous jobs to be filled. Realistically, the fDroblem isn't whether 
the number of needed new jobs will increase, but rather will they increase at a fast enough pace. ' 
The projections of Leonard Lechtand his associates of the Conference Board are most helpful in 
this respect. They anticipate that there will be a total of 2.8 million annual job openings in 123 . * 
occupations and job clusters which are. traditionally in the domain of vocational education. These 
123 occupations account for 85 percent of all enrollments in federally-supported vpcational educa- 
tion and for more than half of total employment. ' 

The shift toward white coll^i- jobs is going to continue and these occupations will account for 
three of every five job openings in the aforementioned 123 occupations. Craft and operative jobs 
will account for nearly one of eVery fourth job openings; and the balance will be in-service occupa- 
tions, except for farm jobs which will account for less than one of ev6ry hundred job openings. About 
one out of ev^ry three job openings will be a newly generated or added job while the other two jobs 
will be opened because of retirement or attrition. 

While these broad job categories have little operational significance to vocational educators in 
terms of planning specific training, the overall occupatipnal projections of job openings^provide some 
guidelines for judging the adequacy of current vocational education relevance to the available jobs 
in the years ahead. The greatest. discrepancies exist, according to the Conference Board study, in 
agricultural and distributive education. Current (enrollment in agricultural training is about 15 times 
higher than anticipated annual job openings,^ On the other hand, distributive education accounts for 
one of every twelve vocational enrollments but it is anticipated to provide one of every four job 
openings. There is also a deficit in training for health occupations which now account for less than 
four of every. hundred enrollments in federally-supported vocational education program compared 
with one gut of ten anNticipated job openings. T • / , . 
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Boyond Supply and Demnnd 



— the-faetor&-that-can be-pluijgecrir>to-the-supplvH}em3nd-ec|ua(^ 

by subjective forces thut don't lend tliemsolvos to quimtitative scrutiny. But tliat does not diminish 
their irnf)orlcince to vocationol educators trying to develofo realistic expectations about the future. 
Two imf)orlant ones are tlie motivation of vocational education students to seek work, and if they 
do go out and work,, what price will they demand for tlieir labors, ' 

.Demise of tfie Work Ethic? ,^ 

Assuming that the.economy can generate a sufficient number of jobs to,absorb all tlie hofieful 
entrants to tlie workforce, tliere is still some question in tlie minds of many people as to whetlier 
American youth is interested in training or ifi work. For a cliange, the labor market economists 
can come up with som6 clear-cut' evidence to negate the assertions about tlie presumed deSth of the 
work ethic. It is true tliat labor force participation rates of 18 and 19 year old male youths con- 
tinued to decline during the first two decades following World War 11. Tlie culprit, however, was 
not the rejection of the vyork ethic, but a cpmmitmenTTo longer education and preparation for work. 
Increased affluence partly due to more mothers opting for work instead of home care also reduced V 
tlie pressure on teenagers to supplement family budgets. But the facts show that the past decade, ^ 
which presumably witnessed the demise of the work ethic has not reflected any change in the work 
commitment of America's youth. Labor force participation (including armed forces)*of 18 and 19 
year old males has been on the increase from 69 percent in 1965 to 73 percent a decade later, while 
femaPes in the same age category have registered the highest labor force participation rate since the 
end of World War II, rising from 49 percent to 58 percent. 

For the timfe being, tf>l evidenc^ about the deteriorating work attitudes consists of anecdotes. 
'With little hard data to support the argument that wibrk attitudes have undergone an upheaval. 
Analysis by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that quit rate fluctuations are almost entirely ex- 
plained by the availability of jobs, rising during good times and declining when job deficits rise. 
Sparse d^ta on absenteeism reveal that is has increased only a fraction of a percent in recent years. 
Labor force participation statistics indicate that instead o<, "dropping out" more youths are ready 
to join the work force. 

The Price of "i^ork 

Even if overall there is an adequate number of jobs available and young persons are willing and 
able to fill them, many vocational educators are worried about the relatively low earnings of the , 
occupations for which vocational educators train their enrollees. Fully two of every three jobs that 
are filled byS^ocational education trainees paid less than the'median annual wage. Will a sufficient 
number of youths continue to show an interestin training for the less prestigious and lower paying 
jobs which have historically gone to nnay vocational education graduates? Here again economists can 
offer an explanation, crass as it is. Virfually every measure of worker's behavior indicates that money 
is still dearest to the heart of most workers. In decisions concerning where and when to work, income 
is the most important variable. Regardless of the nature of the work, surveys of job satisfaction show 
income to be a powerful "pacifier," Although public spirited citizens may decry the low prestige 
that society assigns to some jobs, from the inside looking out, money not prestige, is the important 
factor. So what is the pro^spect for-earnings in these jobs? . ' 
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If oxpiifuliru) lofi()(»r oducnlion |)fonif)lswnoro f)ul(?nlii)l workers to reject tlu; jobs that iiro n?- 

kttL'd to vociitionnl trinniiu ;. tho n tho s up^ly_of_pQtt>htiiil_\A;6rkt>t*i iti.iiiLVHo of-r-Mpatioris is (loifM) to 

(Iodine. Economists niny hiive overf)liiye(l the role of supply and ileniand, but the iKisic relations 
rcnitiin viilid todiiy as they luive always hiMMi. If the ilenuihtl for a (jiven commodity or servici^ re 
niaips constant and if the niHnl)er of work(?rs who are willinci to suf)()ly that cofnmodity or s(?rvico 
is (}oin(i to decline, then trte cost of labor is ijoinq to increase. This would mean that'if 1her(» is a de 
dine in ttie sup[)ly of labor to do the jol)S that have been traditionally filled l)y f|raduates of voca 
tiohal oclucation traininc). ttien the price of thbse jol)S is (joing to increase while the price of jol)s 
wliich are oversupplied with lon()or efluci^tod candidates is-cjoinc) to dedroase. This mic|ht mean a 
reversal in the traditional hierarchy of jobs dnd the once low prosti()o jol)s are (joinc) to be rewarded l)y 
society with relatively more f)ay than jobs for which there is an am[)le suf)[)ly of candidates. There 
are already isolated instances of this f)henomenon. The daruier is, however, to oxa()()orato their im- 
portance. For the time being, there is little evidence to suggest that the fraditionai hierarchy of jobs 
have boen^ radically overhauled. Regardless of the ev^^nti/aiities, however, it is doubtful whether vo ^ 
cational education planners should ^ternf)t to control enrollment, and thereby ()resumably reduce 
supply in occupations which pay loss ttian average wages, even if that were within their power. It ■ 
is not at aH.clear th^t it is. the role of t|>e vocational educator to attempt to control or even to impact 
upon the distribution of earnings in tife labor market. It would ap()oar that this would best l)e left 
'to market forces or to unions and other tjroups whpse function it is to protect and advance the in 
torest of their members, and that this is not a proper function of vocational educators. 



Asspming there will be plenty of work to do and enough hands (and brains) seeking jobs, vo- 
cational education planners still Ifiment that they do not know what; tomorrow's occupations will 
be and therefore find it difficult to plan. A glance at thQ-!argest occupational groups suggests that 
these concerns are exaggerated since none are likely to undferg^ rapid change,cjf past experience is 
any criterion. Projections indicate that a decade hence there will be some 6 million secretaries and 
typists, 2,8 million retail sales clerks, 2.7 million truck drivei^s, 2.4 mi)lion nurses and aides, and 1 .9 
million bookkeepers. The medicine in bottles that nurses ga\/e their patients before may now be 
packaged in pills, and the technology of be* pans is not lij^fy to change in th^ foreseeable future. 
Secretarial basic duties have not be*en altered sihce the introduction of tKe typewriter almost a cen- 
tury ago. The last great change in the jobs of retail sales Workers was th'^ invention of the cash reg> 
ister in 1879. Despite the new math, a bookkeeper still has to be able to add and subtract numbers. 
The skills involved in driving a truck are of more recent vintage, but have noi changed since the pro- 
duction of the ModebT car. No doubt the job content of the above occupat'ibns have changedin 
^. Tie details but few woOld arcjue that these jobs have been revolutionized by technology, 

Even in areas which have experienced major technological change, the em^Rasis still must often 
be placed on old fashioned basics. For example, some observer argued that the /introduction of com 
puter controlled machine tools in the metalworking industry would filter down to vastly alter voca- 
tionaj training in this field. While computer controlled machine toolihave expanifled'the krioCvledge 
which must be transmitted to students, the foundations of any machine shop education must incfucfe' 
the basics which have not changed for many years, \ 

The changes occurring on the frontiers of production technology affect comparatively few 
workers. When such a change does occur, it is not likely that satisfactory projectionsipan be made 
about the demand or that vocational education facilities could expand rapidly enougK-tp provide for 



Planning for What? 
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Ihf Il i:^ riioi(» hkiHy tluit Ihr (l(!in»iiul vviH (iIUmI lioin (liv(M'S(»^n(Hi(iM!S ciiid p.ii licuLirly on 

the? U)h. A (locnl (?x.>ni i )li> ot cIkmkiHm) (t>(:htu)U)<iy is Uu? i?xi)>itisi()n in cotppuliM upctriitors itoni n 

inrrtJ ?.lJ0O in tOGO to rociijfily a MihirhM ot d million (oddy. Most ol Uu) inituil (liMij.ind was tilUul 
l)y on the tiiiinirui jiul whiMc drnuifid expanded, inslilulioiuil trciiniii(|, privott* as well ii puhfic, 
proliler»iled diul tfie supf)ly hcjfore lont) excnided deniiind. 

Des|)il(? th(» sciir(»s propoundcMl hy thf» once pof)uliir f)ropfi(»ts ol cyl)ei netics. technol()(|y d()(;s not 
. * chanfie rd[)idly iis tfu?y claimed. Joh content tends to clianc|e slowly, altfiougfi Ifie cfiarlijes may fuivc? 
coinpcumdinn 'effect su tfuil over a hftHime ttuV.dwttes of some workers may cfuinne radically and in 
inaii.y cas(?s complete. c)ccuf)ational cfiaiuH'^ Iniconu^ n(?cessary. Vocational education institutions can 
'l not l)e expected to fores(»e? tecfinolo()ic»il cJu)ni|(?s that would occur d(?cades heiuie and adjustment to 

k, ilu»seclian(j(!S can l)est Ix? made on tfie job and sfiould !)e of lillle concern to tfi(» vocational educator. 

*' • Tfi(» task ol vocational educators is to k(?cp pac(» wilfi cfian(|in(j, tecfuioloijy and adjust tfieir course con- 

' lent to current chan()es in the miirk(»t place. 

- the lead time for planniiuj vocational (?ducation is sometimes exannerated. In actuality, tfie 
"ininit provided by tfie vocational educators to [)roduce a trainee varies lutle duriny tfie first ten 
years of (cfipolincj. Readincj and. sf)ellinc| ripply e(]ual!y to tfieJuture f)fiysicist as tfie potential labora .. 
. ' tory tecffhidian and botfi can be served (foses of aritfimetic with equal benefits. Tfie,.niajor task of 
vocational planners is to prepare students for immediate available jot)s. As long as tfiese are not de- 
^ . clinintj occufit^tior^, it iTiatters Jittle to tfie person who has a job whetfier the future growtfi in em- v 

^ ' ployrnent will f)e faster or slower tfian national rates. Of course, students sfiould not !}e prepare(j 

for occu()ation^ witfi bleak prosfiects. The l)est vocational education fjlanners can do is to consicier 
the immediate/ieeds of the economy and the individual since the horizon we can foresee and prepare 
for with an accuracy is not too distant. 

Tfie mc|st detailed data needed t)y the vocational educator are one to five year projections. While 
tliese are preferably derived from careful analysis of a variety of economic factors, they can also be 
estimated frclm a simple extrapolation of recent trends mixed witfi a cjood dose of insights into local 
conditions. ?t is a fair bet tfuit recent developments will continue over tfie^next three to five years. 

'The reqJired'projections are r1ot as difficult as might be assumed. Buildings have a. long life, but 
they exercise little constraint oh curriculum choices. Lack of vocational projections is probably less 
of a b^arrier than structural and institutional difficulties. 

i f 

The Military As A Vocational Edication Resource 

. Another important ingredient in the vocational education planning process is an assessment of 
the "competition''.-other, non-vocational education institutions that in fact are engaged in training. 
None is more important than the military establishment which is- playing a large and growing role 
in this area, yet hs training contributions are too often ignpred. The armed forces likacolleges can 
act as aging vats whfere youths mature and th^y also offer much "of the same training as do traditional 
vocational education institutions, 

. ••' . - ' The popular image of military training features jut-jawed instructors barking instructions on 

maneuvering obstacle courses. However, this image belies the vast vocationaf education system oper- 
ated by the armed services to train personnel to man and operate a virtually self-sufficient society. 
The skills traditionally identified with and unique to military service such as driving tanks, operating 
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iiriilh?ry, and surviiuj in ilio infdfilfy, iirii priicticml by hjss tluirt ortu in S(jv(mi iMilisuHl piMsonni?!. Tiny 

incTOisinoly tt?chniciil nnci !K)|)liistii:iittKl iill voluntoor lorct? rtKiiiiros lit(?rally nrniit^s (or fuivit?s) of 

tjhn:tronii:s sf)i?cialisls, a wido s|)t?clfuni of crallsnujn iind Kniluiiciiins, cUjrks ajid adniinislralcws, nuMi 
Hial porsofifuH and servlct? of)t?fatofS to mn niat:hintyfy, iind to clothe, hoiisu, and UmhI niori? than ? 
nnllion p(»o|)li». Tlu» ftiiil Mint sonic jnililary Iraininii pronranis art* alruady IxMnc) parkat^Jd and usi?il 
l)y civilian vocational schools illusljalacs t)vofk)p ol llu» two sysliMiis. 

At f)rt;sonl iho services r(?ly.vcry ^illlo on lluj civilian iraininn to provi^lo thoir skifhid niafif)owor. 
Ralhor, lht?y recruit (f)reviously l)y sf)eclal ijivitation) youfu) iintrainod jiumi arid vvojntMi. a siiinificant 
n\inorily of whom failod to c6nif)loto high schtfiel. To int(»()ra(o thosu ufiskillud rtjcruits into tlu! mili 
lary systoni, tho sorvicos oporatc a vast trainin(| (?stal)lisliJiicMit which carries this ytjar an estiinat(?d 
avera()t? traininc) load of over 200.000 ifidividiials at the cost of close to S6 l)iMlon. iioul)le tho aniourit * 
expendpd by federally-suf)f)orled civilian vocational trainijKj. Over hall of tlio military trainin(j costs 
and traininc) loku) is for sf)iH:iali/ed skill trainijiij, , 

Duo to tfie military's l)Udi|et constraints, services of)erate jio frills traifiijuj ()ro(irams concentrat 
...iO(] on what personnel need to know for their job^and oniittinci "nice to kjiow" material. Even with 

long(;r l)asic enlistments in the all volunteer estal)iisliment, ifiitial skill trainiiuj skill tends to be narrow 
, and Sf)ocialized. Yet f)aradoxically, training o()()ortuniti(?s arc a bic| selling point for enlistment in the 
all-volunteer services. Volunteers are choosing a stint in the armed forces with tho idea of carrying 
over thoir military training and experience into civilian occU()ations. Increasing numbers of the esti- 
mated 350,000 projected to leave tho armed forces each year will want to round out their military 
backqround with civilian vocational education. This environment enhances the potential for a sym 
l)iolic relationship between military and civilian vocational training establishments. Tho vocational 
education establishtnent would do well to view tho military as a complementary ratfier than competi- 
tive system. Graduates from both systems and the nation would benefit from tho cooperation. 



Investing In People 

Vocational education has gotten more than its share of criticism in tho past few years. In plan- 
ning for the future tliere is obviously a great deal of confusion about what the choices are and which 
options to choose. But an important thing to remember is that there is a future for vocational edu- 
cation. It does provide an indespensable "product." 

The overwhelming majority of economists who have studied the data related to economic^growth 
and development have found that increases in both output and productivity cannot be explainecl by 
only looking at technology and increased capital investment. There is a. residual which can't be ex- 
plained by only looking at machines or raw materials. That residual is the improved quality of the 
work force— people. ' ... 

Economists have.found that in numerous cases the rate.of return from investment in people 
through such areas as vocational training is far higher than the rate of return from investment in 
machines. Leaving aside any social or political considerations for the moment, and considering only 
cold, hard dollars and cents, vocational training pays off and is an essential component in any expand- 
ing economy. The dismal science turns out not to be that dismal after all. My crystal ball does not 
show any roadblocks which can't be overcome. 

The unflagging demand for human work is not soon to be outmoded. And despite the,historic 
advances in productivity, the percentage of workers among the population has actually ino^'sed 
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tliinnti this centurv Diinru) tlu) piist i)tMMMtition. (iln)ust ()l sociiJlv'si productivity (Minn luivt? hiMtri 
clwiMhohMi into uisiru) slJiuliirds ol Iiv/hh) liithrr tluin iillowinq rrulividuiils tt) wo»k less. Not only Imvij 



P(f()|)U» (l(?nMn(l(Mi Mioro iWuJ nu)n»()l ifii* ifiinrfrr)?Tjtijnr)(i5~whrirh rf|)n?%nni m<iTrri»ij unmtmi. ihny 
Ikivi? t»x|)*irui(Mj tlu? scopo af tluJir dcnirtw to incKidtt quods iind stuvicDs toinn^rly undrcMrniul ot. 
ThoiKih t<u:hnolo()y has |m)vi(hMl tMpiif)mtMit tihh? to support sooiuty with tar li?ss hihor, ijvi»r oxpaHdiiKi 
(»xpt*(:tiitions Iwivo oioro ^liin rib^urhod this rnaifipow(»r. ^ 

The task oi vocational' educators yviH fcrnain as it was io tho past to [MepA^ro vast rumihers ot 
workers to coabhj thein to )(!rf6ri!i tholr life's work better and therehy^^lso increase society's pro 
(luctivity. There is af)f)arei)lly no satiation to tlu? noods a?»d services, that tiMiV dt'inarid. arui this is 
ruit likely to chan()e in thi:f foresi?eahle futunv 
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THE DEMOGRAPHIC AND EMPLOYMENT PERSPECTtjVr; 
FOR THE FUTURE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



J<im»uL. Worwood 
Dopiity Ct)(nnii3f()iutr for Dtitn Afhilynln 
U.ii. BunMii t)( L<il)()r Suuistics 
^ WiiHhiiHitun, D.C. 

Tho offoctivoncss of vociitioriiil (jduciition |)ro(|rii(n?i contura jrourul tlioir 4ibility to provido !rain 
injl to individiJiils f)roj)iirin(] for work is rolovni!t lo llio skill lutods of oinployors. Moro thnn Of) 
riiillion pooplo in this country iin? in tliu c:iyili4in Lihor forco, tjithor workiny or looking for 'work. Hy 
J985, this number is oxfooctod to ho ovon larger 109 rnilMon J Much has hoen writton about how 
these f)oof)lo go about tho choices involved In occupational S(?hjclion and (?ducation.^ The process is a 
conifilox one, involvinn sucli factors as personal aptitude, socioeconomic status, sex, race, cultural 
and family tradition, as well as labof suf)ply and demand. In recent years, increased information has 
been made available to individuals so that all of tho variables can be better understood. At the same 
time, efforts have been undertaken to provide vocational education f)lanners With a more compre 
hensive data base so that anticipated changes in labor force demographic composition as well as 
projections of future industry employment trends and occupational requirements can bo used in 
curriculum planning. 



Changes in Population 

Planning for the future of vocational education must start with people. Vocational (Education 
programs-or any other kind of occupational training for that rr»3tter-must start with evtilkation 
of the size and age of the population who are expected to benefit from training. For example, if 
the population of 20-24 year olds were expanding rapidly while the number of 15-19 year ojds, the 
primary age group served by secondary programs, were declining-arid all other factors remained 
equal-vocational planners might want to focus more of their efforts and resources on programs 
for the 20-24 year age group. 

The decline in the birth rate v^ich took place during the 1960's and early 1970's, coupled with 
improvements in health care for older Americans will result in a gradual aging of the population, a 
trend with profound implications for the planning of vocational education programs. 

The number of teenagers 16 to 19 years of age, the typical age for high school students, is - 
expected to decline by nearly 2.5 million by 1985. The 20-24 year old group will increase slightly, 
and significant growth is projected for the adult education age group. By 1985, we expect to have 
almost 70 million adults in the 25-44 age group, an increase of well over 17 million persons (Table 1 ). 
Their needs for vocational education should be a significant consideration in vocational planning 
over the next decade. ^ 
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/'See U.S. Labor Force in 1990: New Projections, BLS Press Release, September, 1976 for latest 
projections to 1985 and 1990. 

^A brief review of a larger number of these studies is found in Levine, Adeline, "Educational and 
Occupational Choice: A Synthesis of Literature from Sociology and Psychology" in Journal of 
Consumer Research, March 1976, 
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These ir(Mi(Js iintit:i[)titt?(J for tf)(; futoo) iiriM'spt'Citilly iniorcsiirK) whon c^rnparud lo ifie propor 
lioo of ltir(](;t poptildtions that have h(M?f) s<;rvL'(l l)y voc<itiooal'L»ducalmo progrcHns lo the pjsl, In 
1965, jlniosl 17 percent of tfie 15 19 year olds in thi? pof)ultilion were enrolled in sonie kind of ^oca 
lional education program.^** This ()rof)oriion has increased (jvery year since then and in 1974 fiad 
r(NK:fied 41.3 p(?rcent. EnrollnnMits of ?0 ?A year olds rose from less than 2 percent to aUnost 9 per. 
cent over the sanie period. 

Quito a different trend has occurred ijt th(; tidult education level, however. The proportion of 
lh(? 25-64 year old population enrolhjd in vocation.il educational programs lias increased from 2,9 . 
percent in 1965 to 3.7 percent in 1974, [)tit th^» proportion reached 3.7 percent in 1969 and then 
declined before getting to tfiis level again in 1974/^ 



^*'Data on vocational enrollments and analysis relating BLS data to vocational education data 
usexl later in this paper wore developed by members of the BLS Occupational Outlook staff, I 
would like to express my afTf^reciation to Neal Rosenthal and his staff for this work. 



^Calculations by BLS staff based on enrollment data published in Employnient and Training 
Report of the President. 7976, U,S, Department of ^Labor and U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare; Estimates of the Population of the United States by Age, Sex, and Race, April 1 , 1960 
to July ^ 1973, April 1974. U.S. Bureau of the Census; and Estimates of the Population of the 
United States by Age, Sex, and Race, 1970 1975, 1975 U,S. Bureau of the Census, 



These trends may, oT'COTtseT-^iJ^^^e-^ The particular course they take will be very 

much affected by the extent to which government, industry, and trade unions develop and extend 
occupational trainipg courses, on the job training and apprenticeship programs as well as to the chang- 
ing attitudes toward college preparatory education. 



Changes in Labor Force Composition / 

.Changes in the age distribution of the population are important for vocational education plan- 
ners, but they do not, by therfiselves, presdnt a complete picture of future labor force'trends. Over 
the last two decades, radical changes have occurred in the compositfon.of the labor force which have 
important implications for the future of vocational education and the transition from schooj to work. 
In the last 20 years, the female labor force l^as risen by 16.5 million, ari'increase of 80 percent The 
female labor force participation rate (the proportion (>( women in the population aged 16 and over 
working or looking for work)^ was 46.3 percent in 1975-, more than 10 percentage points above the' 
1955^ rate. By 1975, 37 million women were working or looking for work, and women accounted for 
almost 40 percent of the entire civilian labor force. The BLS expects the number of women jg^the- 
labor force to increase to more than 45 million by 1985. ^.--^f: 

As the female commitment to the labor force continues its up^waTd trend ^ e p'articipation 
rates for'men show a slow but steady-deciine. The male labor force p^rticipaJI^Vate for 1975 was 
77,9, a decline of nearly 772 percentage points from the rate in 1955. BLS anticipates very little 
change in this rate over the next 10 years. ' 

The change for women represents a revolution in social values and presents a challenge to edu- 
cators. Although the labor force-paVticipation of women in all age groups has risen, the largest in- 
crease has been in the rates of the 20-34 year old group. Many of these women, who in the past 
stopped working when they married or bore children are no longer doing so. Today about 45 percent 
of all wives are working or looking for work in this country. In ciddition, the number of ferpale headed 
households has increased, and many of these family heads are in the labor force. In the United States 
today, the female dl^mmitment'to the world of work is the strongest it has been for many decades. 
Many of these women need training-especially those who have been, spending time at home to raise 
a family or those who h^e been in unrewarding careers because of job stereotyping when they first 
entered the labor force. Career aspirations of w6men are changing fast. Many more women now 
realize they can pursue careers in other than routine office work and retail sales jobs. Vocational edu- 
cation can help to equip them for more^ satisfying and finaricially rewarding positions. 

Available evidence indicates that women have made some important strides in the job. The 
grovyth of women in professional-technicalrjobs^between 1965and 1975 increased by about 2 million, «: 
more th^h the increase of males in there jobs. However, the numerical growth of female employment 
over the 1965-75 period was largest in the traditional clerical arid service jobs. Female clerical workers ' 
increased by nearly 4 million and service wgrkers, except private. household workiers, increased by 
2.3. million. At^.the same time, empilbyment of male dierical workers changed very little and male 
service workers, excluding private household workers, increased by only 1.2 million. Significant per- 
centage gains were mS^by women in craft jobs, but the riumbers are small. (See Table 2.) 



. ^Data on labor force composition, employment and unemployment may be found in the BLS 
n^ox\\h\\/bu\{&\:\n Employment and Earnings.^ ' * 




Table2 

Employment by Major Occupational Group 1965-75, by Sex 
(Numbers in thousands) . 
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• OccuDation 


.Female 


Male 




19/5 


Change 1965-75 


-, 7- 

1965 


1975 

• 


Change 1965-75 ' 


No. 


Percent 


l\IU. 


rercent 


Total 'all occupations 


9/1 7/jQ 




o,oU0 




46,340 


51,230 


. 4,890 


10.6. • 


Professional and technical 




5,26/ 


1 QQ1 


bU.O 


5;596 


7,481, 


1,885 


33,7 


Managers and administrators 


1 iin . 

' ■ 








,6,230 ■ 


7,162 


932 


' 15,0 


■ Salesworkers ■ 


> -TipDO 

''ii ■, 


<,J23 » 


465 


' ^5.0 


2,64.1 ,. 


.3,137 


496 


18.8 


Clerical' workers' 


'/>0D^, 


■1 1 111 


3,911 


49.8 


3,279 


3,355 


.76 


2,3' , 


. Craft and kindred workers'' 


269 > 


501 


V 232' 

c 


' 86.3 


_ ■ 8,947 




•1,525 


• 17.0 


Operatives, 


3,764 


3,885 


121' 


'■ 3.2' 


9,581 


'8,971', 


'.,,-610 


/ -6.4 


Nonfarm laborers ■ 


107 


182 


' 75 


,70,1 


■ 3,579 


3,777 


198 


5,5 


.Service workers 


' 5,742 


7,258 


1,516 


* 26.4 


3,194 


4,400 


1,206 


, 37.8 


Private household workers 


1,916 




-775 


-40.5 


40 


■ 30 


-10 


-25.0' 


^Other service workers 


3,826 . 


6,116., 


. 2,290 


'59.9 


3,154 


4,370 ' 


• 1,216 . 


38.6 


Farmworkers 


' 758 


460 


-298 


-39.3 


3,295 


2,476 i 


-819 ' 


' -24,9 . 





















Note: Ite data do riot account for changes in occupational ■•classification between 1965 and 1975 but the difference should 
not distort the conclusions to any significant effect. ; . 

Source: U.S. BJreau of Labor Statistics, Employmept and Sdrnings, Jdnmy 1976 and EijiploYmt and^ Brm December 



Women still account for almost 78 percent of all clerical workers, more than 62 percent of all 
service workers, 97 percent of all household workers, and close to 43 percent of all sales workers. 
They represent nearly, one fifth of the managers and administrators and only 4.6 percent of craft 
workers. 

■ The employment of women in the traditionally feminine occupations— many of which are 
at the low end of the pay scale— becomes even more obvious when we examine the sex breakdown 
of more detailed occupational classifications. Almost all secretaries are women, 86 percent of all 
file clerks are women, and women account for 85 percent of all elementary school teachers, 97 per- 
cent of all nurses and 81^ percent of all librarians.^ ^ 

Today, women are clearly a permanent and important part of the labor force. If they are to 
move out of the traditional occupations, efforts to prepare women for non-traditional, non- 
stereotyped occupations must be greatly increased. The continued enforcement of established guide 
lines aimed at elimlQ|rting sex role stereotyping in vocational education programs should open up a 
greater variety of programs to both women and men. 

Programs must be established to provide women with information about training programs avail 
able to them for all occupations. Women need better information about whe/e they may learn non- 
traditional occupations, and they must be told that they can learn to perform well in jobs previously 
reserved for men. Without proper information and guidance, the occupational ctf^icps that women 
have made over the decades are likely to continue! jT"^ 0 

The situation is even more critical for blacks, Spanish Americans, and other minorities, and 
in many inspects the challenges in providing guidance and training to them \A(ill be even greater. ' 
These groups continue to lag behind the white majority in terms of formal educlTionxahjd skills. 

- And, of course, this is reflected in their large concentrations in low-paying, dead-end jobs. In 1975, 
these groups, which represented only about^one-tenth of all employed persons, accounted for one- 
fifth of the nonfarm laborers and service workers in this country. More specifically^ blacks made up 

, 59 percent^ all the cleaners and servants, 31 percerjt of all garbage collectors, 45 percent of ^ll 
clothing ironers and pressers, and nearly 26 perceni^f all nurses aids, orderlies, and attendants.^ It 
is clear that even now we are faced with a challenge: That challenge will become even greater in the 
years to come because of the rapid population and labor force growth expected for this group. 

'. i 

The bfack population is growing faster than the whites and this is expected to continue into 
the future. This means that proportionately more of the young people reaching working age in the 
next decade will be black. The BLS projects that between 1975 and 1985, despite the waning of the 
baby bpom, the black labor force in the~'16 to 24 age group will rise faster than the comparable 
white. labor force. This would suggest that special emphasis be placed on the future counseling of 
young blacks. 

Furthermore, as the present black yguth labor force grows older and enters the prime working 
years, it is projected to do so at a faster rate than for the dSVnparable group of young whites;. This 
development should also signal the need for miore specialized information for black workers in mid- 
careers. , 



^U.S. Bureau of Lab^or Statistics, Employment and Earnings^ January 1976. 
^U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, January 1976. 
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Although 'the Spanish American population is smaller than the black population, the Spanish 
American group is somewhat younger than the black group. The median age of persons of Spanish < 
origin in 1975 was just under 21 years corppared to a median age of 23 for blacks. (The median age 
of whites was nearly 30 years.) This especially low median age of the Spanish has important impli- 
cations for vocational education planning. With larger numbers of Mexican Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, and others entering the work force in this country ih the coming years, the demands'on voca- 
tional education programs tailored to meet the needs of these workers will undoubtedly increase. 

. .|g. Like blacks, the Spanish, too, have suffered discrimination. A continuing problem is that far 
^ too many pf therri enter the job market with inferior skills and substanc^ard education. The results 
are clearly evident in their occupational profile. In 1975, persons of Spanish origin comprised a 
little more than 4 percent of all employed workers. At the same time, however, they accourlted 
for about 7. percent of all unskilled and semi-skilled workers and 1 1 percent of all the farm liaborers. 
Conversely, their represeritation.'in the better paying professional and managerial jobs was. below their, 
share of total employment. 

It is clear, then, that the future will bring even greater demands on planners of vocational educa- 
tion programs in meeting the needs of the disadvantaged. 

Projections of Futbre Occupational Emp/oyment Requirements 

Along with shifts in vocational educational programs to accommo'date.population and \abo(^ 
force changes, consideration. must be given to the types of occupational areas for which instruction 
is provided. TraiViing efforts for all groups of the population will only be successful if the training is 
oriented toward^ulure employer skill requirements. 

Of course, no one can predict the future with certainty. However, we. can set out some basic 
assumptions and then project past relationships forward into the future. To the e5(tent that our 
assumptions are correct and that basic relatior},ships\lo not change dramatically, projections of 'future 
■employFig;§ht and occupational, requirement^; can beAseful. Many factors can be foreseen, although 
the magnitude of their effect cannot be established vAth certainty. For .example, the energy crisis has 
had its effect on the structure of bur economy and no doubt will continue to do so over the next 
decade. But the future of many industries and, therefore, of job opportunities tied to energy cannot 
be predicted. Government policies change, and the changes could affect economic development and 
employment prospects. 

Despite the wide vaHety of uncertainties about the future, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has* 
been developing projections of futui-e occupational needs for use in education planning and vocational 
guidance for over three decades. In this endeavor, we have been forced to make assumptions about a 
great many factors, and we do this as best we can. Sometimes we are right and other times wrong. 
Thus, I would like to make sure that you understand that the occupational projections that I will 
discuss today should not be taken as firm predictions of the future. However, the Bureau has been 
fairly successful in the past in identifying /77a/or trends in our occupational structure: : Perhaps this 
is the best we cary hope for, although we are constantly conducting research to improve our pVojec- 
tions capabilities and to develop new data to use in our efforts\ 

The latest BLS projections to 1985 indicate that professional and technical personnel, managers 
and administrators, and clerical jobs will be fast growing occupati^pfs; the demand for salesworkers, 
craftsmen and kindred workers, operatives, nonfarm laborers,^ and service workers will grow moderately; 
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and agricultural-9ccdp wjll de.cline,, The most important irpbalance'bitween' 
is expected to'be fortbjlege educated-workers*^ In the next. 1*0 V'qafs, wfe'^xpect th 
graduates to%ihprease at a, faster r^te thanjthe job§ requiring-a colleae pddcatibn 




cons I 



or varjou.s, occupatiow5.ir>:~" 



The Blr-S program' ineludes long-r6nge7pfo>ectibns5of the dt 
derable detail. These BL^:data are preserved nn-traS'^^ 
as people report their occupations inthe decenfiral Gei^jst^^ \^^jth1ng theW^c^^^^ 
education curricula.is difficult apd oanncft be^camed 'tut^M^J^eo^ S|s ^ 

Occupational Outlook staff has attempted tdline up these categories in summary 'form..- V' 

Employment in occupations classifie(^ by broad Srea.of. vocational education training vMes^ ' • 
widely. In 1974, about 2 miHion workers'were employed in health occupations relat^ tdtieaW 
vocational training programs, ^hereas the number employed fn Occupations related t^tr^e and. ' 
industry programs was about 37 million. (See Table 3, )^^. ^ ^ 
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Tables 

Estimated 1974 Employment and Projected 1985 Employment Requirements 
by Broail Area of Vocational Education 
(Numbers in thousands) 



Training 


Estimated 


Projected 




employment 


1985 


Percent change • 


area 


1974 


I requirements 


1974-85 


Agriculture 


4,249 


4,117 


-3.1 


Distribujion 


12,014 


13,965 


16.2 


Health 


2,114 


• 3,584 


69.6 


Office ' . 


13,566. 


18,267 


34.6 


Technical 


763 


1,080 


41.6 ' 


Trades and industry 


36,917 


) 45,153 


. 22,3,.,. 



Source: 



Based on data to be published in Revised BLS Occupational Pno/ections to 1985, Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1976. Data by occupation presented in traditional Census cate- 
gories for 1974 and projected 1985 were related to six broad areas of vocational education 
training using the relationships established in Vocational Education and Occupations, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and U.S. Department of Labor. In develop- 
ing thiBse relationships only occupations for which vocational education provide training 
were included. Therefore, physicians^ dentists, engineers, and other occupations where 
workers obtain training in colleges and universities are excluded. . 
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Between 1974 and 1985, tjpaJastest rate of growth is projected for the relatively small category 
of health occupations-about 70 pdrcent~as rapid groyvrfh is expected in a variety of technica^nd 
aide jobs. This rate of growth is about 372 times the.2p percent rate nf growth expected in total, 
employment. Technical and office occupations are also expected to grow faster than the average for 
all occupations (by 42 percent and 35 percent, respectively). Rapid growth in the technical areas 
will be caused by growing needs for technicians to work.along with scientists and engineers. Among 
office occupations, rapid growth is expected/for secretaries, typists, and operators of computers and 
related equipment. , ' 
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Occupations in the trade and industry area are expected to grow by 22 percent, about the ' 
average rate for all occupations, and in the distribution area a little slower than average, 16 percent. 
Agriculture is the only area for which no growth is expected. The inclusion of all farm workers in 
• the.occupational totals actually results in a small decline, as the total number of workers needed on 
farnis is expected to continue the long-run decline.^ 

^The 8LS staff has also attempted to match the current outpyt of vocational educatiop training 
• programs, with projected job openings to provide additional information for use in vocational planning. 
For example. Table 4 shows 7,949 dental assistants completed vocational education programs in 
FV 1974 in comparison to projected annual avei;age openings of 14,500 over the 1974-85 period. 



Table 4 

Relationship Between Projected Average Annual Requirements 1974-85 and 
Vocational Education Completions, FY 1974, Selected Health Occupations 





Vocational 
education 
code 1 


Projected average 
annual requirements 
1974-85 


Vocational education 
completed 
FY 1974 


Dental assistants 


\ ^7.0101 


14,500 


7,949 


Dental hygienists 


.'07.0102 'i 




6,300 


1,699 


Dental laboratory 
technicians 


07.0103 




2,600 


1,211 


Radiologic (x-ray 
technologists) 


07.0501 




8,600"^ 


2,413 " 


Licensed practical 
nurses 


07.0302 


93;ooo ■ 


34,455 


Nurses aids, orderlies, ' 
and attendants 


.07.0303 


123,000 


32,220 


Occupational therapy 
assistants 


07.0401 


flU . v/ 




829 


Physical therapy 
assistants and aides 


' - 07.0402 


^ : 


. ' ■. 583 . 



Source: U.S. Bureau of L^bor Statistics, Occupation^ Pro/ech'qf^nd Training Data, Bulletin 
1918 (in press). - 



^Data on detailed occupations (i.e., machine tool operators, phbtoengravers, boiler tenders, etc.) 
may be found in U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Projections and Tra/ning Data, Bulletin 
1918 (in press). ^ • . 

^U-S. Bureau of L^bor Statistics, Occupational Projections and Training Data, Bulletin '1918 
(fn press). 
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In an ef fort to provide more data for those concerned with occupati(>nal information the Bureau 
,ot Labor Statistics, in addition to its long-term economic growth and occupational outlook programs 
IS developing an Occupational Employmep* Statistics (OES) program designed to provide a compre- 
hensive body of information on local enfployment by detailed occupation. The BLS is also cooperating 
with the Employment and Training Administration afd the. state employment security agencies by 
providing methodologipal assistance to sWs wishi/g to develop information related to the state 
and itslocal labor markets. Through the OiS^g^ram, data are being collected from employers that 
will provide occupational employment data for over 2,000 occupations. The survey is a federal-state' 
cooperative program m which data are collected by states according to specifications provided by BLS 
At th^ present time, only 35 states and the District of Columbia are part of the program&cause 
sufficient funds are not available to support program costs for all states. The potential value of the 
program is great, however, and several states have recently joined"using their own funds. 

Expansion of the. OES survey, howevter, is still only one more step toward development of a 
comprehensive labor market information system useful for planning vocational training programs and 
for use in vocational guidance. Data gaps still exisLabout training provided by employers training 
provided in private vocational schools, occupational mobility, and geographic mobility. Great strides 
are being made in these areas, but data developers are still- far from having a complete information 
system. . - .J < 

There also is a need for closer working relationships between data developers and data users 
Methods of using data oftert are not understood by data developers, and, as a result, data collection 
and analysis programs ofteri are not adequate,- If programs to collect and analyze data are developed 
without the direct input of liarimary user^j, the chances of vVasted effort are very high. 

Recent months have seen the birth of the Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 
with representation from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Training Administration'- 
...and Office of Education. This Committee established for the first time a joint effort of both users > 
and developers of occupational information to improve data collection and analytical uses of data 
ip education planning and vocational guidance. A coordinated approach is necessary if the compre- 
hensive needs of vocational education planners^,vocational counselors, women, minorities and others 
are to^be met in the future. , . ' ' 



" Conclusion 

What does all this mean for the future? Vocational educator! will have a great deal to do. Plan- 
ners^will have to re-evaluate present programs.' Changes in population age group size and projectio'ns 
of the composition of the future-labor fwce indibate the need for increased focus on the adult popu- 
lation, especially 6h those who have recently left the teen age group. Women workers, already a large 
group, will contintje to increase. They will need extra help in planning their occupational goals. 
Employment is projected to increase fastest in those occupations where wolfien have traditionally been 
employed. Therefore, if they are to succeed iii breaking the current pattern oT occupational segrega- 
tion, women will need special help in acquiring the skills required to compete with men.' 

Even more than in the past, black and other minority workers will present a special challenge to 
vocational educators. Their numbers will continue to increase; their unemployment rates are-higher 
than the rates for whites and their occupational status much lower. These people will need all the 
help they can get to upgrade their occupationalJslghts and capabilities. 
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Vocational educat05h«rC)uld atsG^de-vveU-to^ training 
to the college-bound students or the already-frmlege educated. The projected ioT^ba^lance between th 
supply of college graduates and the demand for occupations that require a college degree suggests 
that many members of this group may need to acquire useable vocational skills. 

Projected job requirements can be helpful for broad planning guidance, but it is extremely im- 
portant that planners understand fully the assumptions on which the projections are based. Action 
is needed to develop closer working relationships between the data producers and the data users in 
this field. Effective planning requires adequate information. - The educators who are the data users- 
jgn, by working closely with the economics and statisticians who are the data producers help to 
improve the entire system of labor market information required for successful and realistic voca- 
timal ^ucation planning. 
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FUTURE POLITICAL IMPACT ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING 



Evron M. Kirkpatrick 

Executive Director, American Political Science Association and 
Professor of Government, Georgetown University 
Washington, D. 

The problems presented by the title of this paper relatelo something that is intriguing to all of 
us and which does not yet exist: the future. Not, to be sure, the future of everything^ only the future 
of vocational education as conditioned or determined by politics and government. ' 

J intend to do at least two things in exploring this tdp^^c: (I) set out a series of propositions about 
politics and government that, if true, will affect vocational education and (II) look at the political 
implications of the important intellectual tasks of the planner or decision maker in the'field of voca^ 
tional education. 



I. Some Relevant Propositions about the Political Future and Vocational Education 

Thre great difficulties we experience in understanding the social and political process grow out of 
differences in our expectations and the difficulty or impossibility of introducing the same kind of 
practical certainty into the science of politics that we have in the science of physics. Men differ in 
their expectations and are unable to bring about a concensus on questions that must be resolved in the 
field of public policy, likewise, men differ in their hopes, desires, aspirations, value systems. What 
IS one man's meat is another man's poison. In the social, economic, political spheres we di6 not have 
problems that we can solve as we do problems in algebra or structural engineering; we ha/e problems 
to be resolved and when we resolve them today in manner X, we create new situations afd new prob- 
^ms, new differences that must be resolved tomorrow^ A 

I must emphasize that in forecasting, foreseeing, estimating; conjecturing about the Xityre of 
American politics and its impact on vocational education or educational planning, we.a<^dealing with 
a very complex, intricate and subtle problem. If you want to study American politics, you can find 
endless writing by citizens, lawyers, lobbyists, columnists, editorial writers, journalists, historians, 
sociologists, pollsters, policial scientists, candidates ahd politicians. The libraries are filled with books; 
newspapers and magazines tell us all the latest gossip; TV and radio add their "on-the-scene accounts"' 
of hearings, speeches; conventions. And, then, there are our own experiences, prejudices, and general 
incompetence (as^my grandfather-a very wise man-used to say to me, "your problem is not that you 
doh't know anything; your problem is that so much of what you know is wrong.") Finally, there is 
just plain human perversity and cussedness; men are not angels. V ■ 

* . ■. ^ 

There are at least three things I might discuss in exploring the political future and vocational 
education. One would be the social and economic context, the context that establishes the problems 
and contrains their resolution. Another would be the future of the political system: systerriic 
changes. I propose to do a littffe of each. 
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The Context ^ < 

One of the central contextual facts of our times is the acceptance of governmental planning and 
the consequent shift in decision -making from the private to the public arena. There is almost no area 
of public life in which this is more evident than in educationVvocational education is no exception . 
and the creation of national and state advisory and planning commissions, coupled with their exten- 
sive funding exemptify this fact. In the past many decisions were made by individual families, small 
businesses, corporations, and private educational institutions. Resource allocations were made pri- 
vately and in response to non-governmental pressures. Differentiation in resources at the level of 
primary, secondary, and post secondary education was very great and little or no thought was given 
to national needs or a national program. Fifty state programs did not make a national program. To- 
day that is changed in very important ways. For the foreseeable future our national political processes 
will make or significantly influence. the decisions. National decision makers are likely to insist upon 
planning at both the national and state level. This cei^tainly can be one of our expectations. Further, 
it seems clear to me that four types of non*political institutions are going to be deeply involved: 
(1) the educational institutions at all levels; (2) national associations, including (a) the professional 
educational associations and (b) the academic disciplinary associations such as the one I am associated 
with; (3) the labor unions, businesses, -and trade associations; and (4) the research instittf%s either 
independent or connected with universities. All these associations and organizations will be brought 
into the planning process. /" 

In order to have some clearer understanding of both the problems and the political response, I 
read as much as I could of the Congressional hearings, Congressional discussion, and reports of organi- 
zations Concerned with vocational education^ I discovered a very extensive literature and a Ijterature 
frorri which I believe it possible to formulate some conjectures about the contextual future. 

There is no doubt that the high rate of unemployment has had great impact on thinking about 
vocational education and is a problem of central concern to the members of Congress, the President, 
the state legislators and governors. This is particularly true of unemployment for the young, th,e old, 
women, the physically handicapped, disadvantaged minorities and workers whose jobs are becoming 
obsolete. For young people, we know that the rate of unemploynjent is regularly more than twice 
the rate of unemployment for the population at large. Their problems are complicated by their lack 
of work experience. Their careers are ahead of them and they have little opportunity to experiment 
or to try out or to learn about various career fields. They do not have an adequate opportunity to find 
themselves, to find out who they are and what they can do. These problems will not go away. They 
will be with us even more in the future. The reduction of the voting age to 18, combined with the 
protest movements of recent years, have focused considerable political attention on the young. 

Ilk 

For older people, the problems are differenl^Their unemployment rate is less— about half that 
of ttie population at large. Many are retired. Retirement for some is' voluntary but for many is 
compulsory. Further, the number of older people is growing; they live longer and their physical and , 
mental health is better; many cannot be classified as old, only as upper middle aged; they do not have 
as great family and community demands upon them as the young and they often feel isolated, un- 
needed, unwanted.^ ^, ■ 

Women: The number is greater than either the young or thepld. They are to be found along 
with men in both of these groups and, in addition, are at le'ast half of the group in between. Further, 
though they have been and are b'adly discriminated against they are entering the labor market in ever 
increasing^numbers. In the past six months well over a million women over 16 have taken jobs and 
most are in the 25 - 44 age group. During the last two years, the number of women in the work force 
h3s increased by almost three million. Women comprised 33% of the national labor force in 1960, 
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38.1% in 1970 and today about 40.7% even thotigh forecasters in the Labor Department only three 
years ago thought this figure (40.7%) would not be reached until' 1985. Almost 48% of American 
women over 16 now work or want a job. Eli Ginzberg, Chairman of the National Commission on 
Manpower Policy and economist fit Columbia University says that the flood of women into the 
labor force is "the single most outstanding phenomena of our century."^ 

Disadvantaged minorities, including the physically handicapped, create still different problems 
While among whites, 34.9% of those 18 or 19 have had only three years of high school or less. 52,5% 
of blacks fall in that category. ^Among those of Spanish origin in the same age group, 61.3% have 
had three years of high school or less; of Mexican origin, the figure is 62.4%. Further, the back- 
ground of botji young and old people in these groups requires a greater remedial effort to make further 
education effective. We have made only a beginning in solving problems in this area.^ 

Finally, there will be great increases in the number of people entering the labor market between 
now and 1986, greater than ever before in our history. That fact coupled with a fnuch faster entry 
of women into the labor market than anyone forecast and the inability of either /najor party to 
solve the unemployment problem constitute a context that almost certainly will preate future politi- 
cal support for vocational education. / ' 

This, to be sure, is a quite inadequate, projection of the future context; it i? not my main topic 
however, and it serves to indicate the character of contextual pressures upon bojh planners and poli- 
ticians that needs to be carefully developed. | 

. i ■ - . _ 

Within the contextual future, we need io ask what immediate political events will be important. 
I do not propose to examine these in any detail. I do believe it worthwhile, hoilvever. to see what 
seems likely as of today. / ' 

1. The presidential race in 1976 is going to be much closer than many /people initially thought; 
close enough that, at this stage, predicting a winner would be risky] Carter seems to be 
ahead, but Ford has been steadijy cutting his lead. ^\ j 

2. Whether Carter or Ford is elected, the impaqt on vocational educa/iafi programs will not 
, be great. Election of Ford may result in a somewhat tighter budget control, a somewhat 

greater pressure for decentralization. | 

3. The composition of Congress will not change much as a result of the 1 976 elections; 
Democrats will control both houses of Congress. A Republican g^^in of ten to a dozen 
seats in the House seems possible but this leaves a heavy Democratic majority. There 
seems to be no likelihood of a change of more; than one or two s^ats either way in the 
Senate. , / 

f 

4. The majority of the governorships wiTI remainJDemocratic though it appears likely that 
the Republicans will make some small gains, / 

, 5. The voters-in the polls-describe themselves as conservativRS by a margin of about two to 
,one. This conservatism is more a conservatism on social issues jthan on economic issues. 
Voters still believe in education and support education progranfis except where it involves 
f raising Jpcal taxes or where busing has become a disruptive force. 
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6. There is considerable cynicism about government but this does not seem likely to have 
adverse con'Sequences for vocational education programs. It does, however, contribute to 
a general belief tha^decentralization— getting programs out of Washington-is a good thing.* 
There is desire to keep control of education at the state and local level even through a considerable 
part of the money comes from the national government. 

f ^ 

/.. Pressure from women, blacks, Spanish, Mexican-Americans and the physically handicapped 

will cor^tinue to be politically effective. Political leaders will be looking for programs de- 
signed tp aid these groups. The impact of demands from women is clearly shown in the 
1976/le^islation: ' ' ' ' 

8. Pressure? from the young will persist but will not be as effective as from the above groups 
or as pressure from those over 60 and the unemployed. The size of the population in the 
uppier age bracket's is increa54ng and the economic pressures of inflation have a particularly 
adverse effect on t'lifijg/ioup. We can expect increasingly effective lobbyirfg from the older 
age group and, the^mre, increasing concern on the pact of elective officers of the govern- 
ment. Pressure frorn the unemployed depends on the rate of unemployment: at the 
moment, neither th^ Republication President nor the Democratic Congress have been abfe 
to; reduce it. 

The general character of the political system in the fiSiKe is of much greater importance than 
short range events such as the election of the President and Congress. Predictions or conjectures 
about this are more difficult and more likely to be wrong. Nonetheless, there are important things 
to be said. / 

-/ 

Serio6s students of American politics believe that significant things are happening that m'ay be 
changing the character of the American political system."^ To quote Huntington: 

'The 1960's witnessed a dramatfc upsurge of democratic fervor in America. The pre- 
dominant trends of that decade involved challenges to the authority of established 
political, social and economic institutions, increased popular participationin and control 
over those institutions, a reaction against the concentration of power in the executive 
branch of the federal government and in favor of the reassertion of th^^wer of Congress 
a.nd of state and local government, renewed commitment to the idea of eql>6lity on the 
part of intellectuals and other elites, the emergence of 'public interest' lobbying groups, 
increased concern for the rights of (and provision of opportunities for) minorities and 
women, and a pervasive criticism of those who possessed or were even thought to possess 
excessive power or wealth. The spirrt of protest, the spirit of equality, and the impulse . 
- 'to expose ^nd correct inequities were abroad in the land. 

As a consequence a number of changes in the character of the system apj^ar to be taking place. ^ 
These include: ' ' 

1. Popular support and governmental suppprt for domestic programs, for programs designed to 
insure greater equality, have grown markedly. In I960 all governmental expenditures equaled 
, ' ' -about 27% of the gross national product, defense expenditures 9%, non-defense expenditures; 
18%. In 19^4, all'government expenditures were approximately 33%, defense expenditures 
6%, non-defense expenditures 27%. ; . 
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Or, to take a look on another basis: total expenditures were 151.3 billion dollars in 
1960; 397.4 billion in 1972. Of this, expenditures for defense and'international programs 
were 47.5 billion in. 1960; 79.3 billion in 1972. For educalToh, the figures were 19.4 
billion in 1960; 70 billion in 1972. For public welfare, 4.S billion in 1960; 23.6 billion in 
1972. For health and hospitals, 5.2 billion in 1960; 17 billion in 1972. ' 

There is some evidence today in th^ polls that this shift has elicited increased resistance. . 
In 1972 liberals and conservatives were equally agreed that government is too big. Ip the 
1976 campaign, both presidential candidates are attacking big government, Washington,* . 
and government bureaucracy. Further, while government deficits seem to have become a 
way of life in the last years with a huge cumulative deficit, even the Democratic candidate 
is promising a balanced budget. " . 

There has been a decline in authority of and public confidence and trust in most of the 
institutions of society: the church, unions, business, the family and most certainly govern- 
ment: the Presidency, Congress, the courts, the parties. While demands on government 
for social and welfare programs have been growing, public confidence has been declining. 

The electorate has become increasingly polarized and increasingly ideological. This is due 
partly to the extreme differences about the war in Vietnam but also due to strong differ- 
ences on racial issues, busing, the role of women, crime, abortion, drugs, civil liberties. ' 
Since government seemed to thpse most concerned to beunable to deal effectively with 
these problems, the distrust and cynicism further increased. Huntington suggests that this 
development-growing out of the democratic upsurge of the 1960's~could "well be generat- 
ving its own countervailing force. 

\ 

The parties are in a state of decay and decline in importance. Party identification has gone 
down sharply. The number of persons considering themselves as independenis has greatly 
increased. Party ticket splitting has been rising significantly. It has come to seem quite 
horrtial to have a Republican President and a Democratic Congress. Candidates, as a result, 
often seek to downplay their party affiliation and sell themselves as personalities or as 
having particular skills. The primary system has contributed to this. Carter in 1976 in the 
presidential primaries was running against the party establishment and his campaign was 
more on personality than onossues. This has continued in the election campaign where 
emphasis is on personality and very few leading political figures of the past are deeply in- 
volved in the campaign. The reforms of political financing have further broken the 
hold of parties and decreased their importance in the political process. Any candidate 
who wins the presidential nomination receives public financing; he does not need the party. 

In 1950 about 80% cast straight part/ballots; in 1970, 50% did. Voters vote the man, not 
the party. This trend was heightened by the issue oriented, more ideological candidacies 
of Goldwate^, McCarthy, Wallace and McGovern. 

The Presidency has declined in authority, power, status, respect; especially in contrast with 
the Congress and^the national media. Congress and the courts have both imposed legislative 
restrictions; the War Powers Act and budgetary reform are examples. The President, whpther 
Democrat or Republican^ represents established authority that is always fair game and open 
hunting season for the press. The presidency, once the object of the. intellectual's praise, is 
now the object of their scorn. The impact of this weakened position is apt to be felt for 
many years to come. 
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6. State and local governments havo enhanced their'position in coniparison with all national" \ 
institutions. In 1973. a national sample showed a decline in confidence in the federal 
government of 57%. compared with 26% for state govern'ment and 30% for local. Those 
in favor of increased power for the states was 59%, for increel^ed power at the local level 
61%; but only 32% wanted .to increase the power of the federal government. Education has 
^ , felt particularly hampered by federal regulations and. federal laws. . 

. 7. The electorate is split into a varis^ty'of factions as individuals and groups seek support for 
their special interests. Each seeks its own ends but has little concern for those of others; 
" • few are willing to impose sac^rifices on themselves. Sacrifices and delayed gratification are 

- for others. People identifymore with issues than with party,. The adverse impact of this 
is probably greatest in- the fi^ld of defense and fbreign Affairs. but its impact is certain to 
be felxby some domestic programs as well. / / V 

-V ' Vocational epj^cation planners need to be aware of the type of de 

• The future jm'pact^pl^politics on vocational educationjs (/ertaih to be more important in these 
metiers th^n in vyho wins or loses tl>e presidential and congressional races, or who wins or lo^s 

.. governorships and state legislative seats. 'Some-6.r.esent trends present threats to the stability and 
even to the continued existence of c>ur basic d^&cratic institutions. We need to continually evaluate 
th^ emerging future. What is happen.iW§2_W^at''tfiefnds do we. see? Is there increasing polarization?' 
greater ideological differences?.moredistrust of ;^iolitiG;aiJ^eaders? a decline in the role of the'President? 

' a rise ia the power of oi-ganized groups seeking personal. b^nefits?a decay of the party system? a new 
role of the media? an increasing iriability of political jeaders to compromise? a greater inabflity of 
government tSj^pvern? a decline in the prospects for democrapy? 

■ * • „ " i" • * . ■- - " . 

; . .■■ \ : - ' 4 '. ■ ^ ■ . . . ■■■■ , 

II. Relations Between the Political Future and the Five Important JntellectualcTasks of the Plarjiier 
for Vocational Education . \ ^ 14 

Planning for vocational education, or far eny future state of affair^ Isno engage in the decision 
process, to become a policy scientist, to be a [problem solver. Effective problem.solvjng involve? 
five intellectual tasks;, goal'clarifpcation and justification, trend description; analysis of conditions; 
projection of developments; and invention, evaluation and selection of alternatives,^ 

We can use these categories, involving both coptent and' procedure, to lodk at our problem. As 
an index content they will serve to remind us of questions worth raising. As a basis for proceed ing/v.;. 
they guide us through the, various tasks in an ^r^derl^ fashipn. They also serve as an agenda for allow; . ' 
ing the relevant context to emerge and come into the focfus of attention. This is ijnnportant since, 
as noted above, contextuality is an inescapable necessity, Realistic'and'selectiye awareness of con-' 
textuality is indispensable fo oLfr -task. K, ^ * ; / 

Goal Cl^ssificatiori and Justification ' -J- / 

What dp we want? What ought we- prefer? Ejther o.^'jffiGes, these questions directly or one 
accepts the answiers of the past or of tjiose institutions ar^^4\edja that one is exposed to. In our 
^Giety, especially jn education^ the overriding aim should be a* commitment to human dignity. ^ 
i .he decisions we niake should. pi-oVide equal opportunity for participation, equal chance to develop, 
individual capabilities. THe. limiting factor-must be the capacity of the-indi^/iduaL We want to realize - 
and maintain a society ih , which the goal- of human v\/'orthfland dignity is optimally realized. These 



general statements, in turn, qiust be reduced yrom a kvig{i level of abstraction to specific 
relating (to use Lasswell's b^iic value categories) 6fcj'W^I-bein affection, rW^ect, pow| 
enlightenment, skill and retrtjtlide. . ' ^ !^ v 





norance ^nd increas> literacy; resolve racial q6nflict|provide recreation and entertaiinment4 
alcpholisrti and drug>a|^use; Ke^^^^ ifets and out of crime; produce profess|||B 

^ ^ men; develop techrMans; rfecluce conflidtj^^ake all of us more effective consumers and home 

makers^; combat ur^ployment; reduceVoVerty By training th^ poor for jobs; make possible an . ^ 
active role in society fdr the, physically haii^^ . 
interests and stin^til^t^s ihriportant interest Jto^jp to'tSfceJ^^ in development of educational 



policy. , . ' ^ , 




While vocation^Ueducation cannot be eX>ected to aclfl^fif the above goals, almost all of them 
are thought to be the province of vb^l«]pnal ed^^^^ another interest group. To look at 

progranis the Congress; has already prpv^f(i^'^&^^^ Sphere of vocational education is to confirm 

Thus, the federal gt?vernrn^nt |nd,.^rfht5r;n'^^^^^^ governments provide a wide range of pro- 

gr'ams: Jt is important that tl^lbse fure^ upon. value commitments of the 

Amerida&^eople.O^^ alsQ^sfipUld^opn^^^ goal^^f human dignity by providing opportuni- * 

ties for|training in^cord witl:)^*^'bl!hlM.#,fl^^ for a satisfying work experience. 

They slj^ti.ljj contribute t6 the ni^ainte^^^ andSassure that the structures of 

public flower can serVe tl^ cqmmbn^i^^ do so; it is important, therefore, 

to have contin.^Ou$ evaluatipn of ^^^^^^ established objectives^ ' 

and conipriitrnfentV. Thmwafs clearlV sM DeiA/eO whpn unratlnnai pHnratinn ci mnr^rt^v^ Kw 
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J, .1 T ^ ^ W.I.I*. M vv>Mu>i ICIIUCI3 ac^^viuc lu uincfb dill 

ei!jgage?.i?eraonaJ^p6wers^ of results. Thq question of the 

rela'tiori*«D'(r^o^ edUcati5^^i^^rTng^^^^^^^ a focus the various problems previously di^s- . 

cussed,;r^gardjf1^^^ bodily activity; of individual conscious 

development vyj^ assQcia^^^^^^ culture with practical behavior having 

' defmite results; of making a^livelihdod withahe worthy enjoyment of leisure. In general, 
theppposition to recognition c5f the vocational phases of life in education (except'ifor the 
'^utjlitaridft threei^RVin elementary schooling) accompanres'the conservation df^aristocratic 
ideals pf the'pasf>But, at the p,resent juncture, there is a movement in behalf of spmething 
called vocational training which, if carriecl into effect, would harden these ideas into a form 
adapted to the t&<isting industrial regime. Th it movement would continue the traditionaj ^ 
liber&l or cultural education for the few economically able to enjoy it, and would give to 
the masses^ narrow technical trade education for specialized callings,~carried on under the, 
control of others. This scheme denotes, of cqurse, simply a perpetuation of the older 
spc'^l divisi^^ its Counterpart intellectual and moral dualisms. But it me^ns its cpn- 
fmu^^ion under conditions where it has much les^s justrfication for e^Tstence." ' 

Pjridence of oiij/value^commitments is to be found', for example, in the platforms of^the major 
politlcaLparties?^ In 1964, the Democratic Party Platform on Educ^tfon, written by Daniel Patrick 
IVIt)Ynjh?m, now Democratic candidate in New York for .the U.S. Senate, included-the following 
statement:. . ; ' * ''--^ 




"Our t^ilr.is to make the national purpose serve the human purpose: that every per<^]P 
shall have the opportunity to become all that he or she is capable of becoming, ' fi^^rfiv 

"We believe that knowledge is essential to individual, freedom and, to the conduct 
a free society. We believe education is the surest and most profitable investment a,^ 
nation can make. 



^ "Regardless of family financial status, therefore, education should be open to eyeri/ 
boy and girl in America up to the^highest level which he or she is able to mast^."/^ 

The same commitment has been made by both parties and candidates each presidential election 
year. In 1968, therDgmocratic Platform provided: * 

"E(^ucation is the chief instrwmentfor making good the American promisi^^uWs indis- 
pensable to every man's choic^to achieve his full potential. We will seek Bropen educa- 
tion to all Americahs . . . Syeryi^itizen has a* basic right to as much educ^Jpi as'he 
desires and can master— from preschool though graduate studies— even if tiis family 
cannot pay for this education. We will marshall our national Resources fb help provide 
... a vocational s,ystern that will provide imaginative new ties betweeri school and'^the^ S^ '^i 
world of work, and improved and more widespread adult educational programs. "^2 . ''^ 

The Republican Platform in 1968, provided : y - ' : 

"The birthplace of American opportunity has.l3een in the cjass roorfis of our scndolis 
and colleges. From early childhood through the college years, American schools must 
offer programs of education sufficiently flexible to meet the needs 6f all Americans— ^ 
the advantaged ^the average, the^^isadvant^ged, and the h^ndidapped alike . . . Greater 
vocational education in high sch(^(? and post college years is required for a nefw techno- 
logical and service-oriente^condfii'^^^ ^ J " 

This year (1976) the Democratic Platform provides: 

"The goal of our educational policy is to provide our citizens with the knowledge and 
skills to live.successfully . : . We should also work "tc^ expand f,ederal support for . . , edu-/ 
cation of the handicapped, bilihg[i:jaLeducatibn^)d vocational education ... We recog- « 
jiize the right ijpff all citizens to education . '. j^^pr'^ciple that a child's education ' 
should depenc^ on^the' property wealth, of his^jwrer schbol jurisdict^^ 
credited in the last few yfears . . .' The Party c(!fmmits itself t6 the support of adult edu-. 

• cation and training which'Will provide Skills upgrading. "^.^ 

■ ■ ■ ,. ' • ■ . ' . 

The.Republican Platform says: • • ' 

• , ■ ■ ■ 4 '. . 

"Our children deserve quality education . . . We are deeply concerned about the decline 

ih the perform'arice of our schools arfcf the decline in the public confide/nce in them ... 

We fay^f'continu^ ^pecial federal support for voc ^ 

Treni^s . 

Pnce'goal§ tare established-^lbt only in general but also in specific terms, the question naturally 
arises: to what extent have past events'iapproximated the preferred goals? fiaVe we been moving 



• toward oV away from the futur^ states we wish to realiz'e? What discrepancies are there between 
.desired outcomes and the actual situation? We are continually moving ffom the past through the 
present, into the future. We need to ask: where are we? ;, How far have we come? What have been 
our siifqpesses, our failures? We are not limited to the recent past in our analysis- we may find 
similarities between our present and a more distant past thV we subject to critical examination. 

What cbn.we say aboufil-lnds in vocational education arid what about our institutional capacity 
for bringing together the needed data? \ 

F'ro,m the very beginning of otfrhistory, the trend has been in thf direction of increased oppor- 
tunity and increased func^ing for education. The trend has continuously been in the direction of 
realizing goals WQ have already discussed. ^ 

^ Even before the establishment of.our present constitutional system, the Continental Congress 
J^a approved in 1 785 an ordinance providing that "there shall be reserved thp lot No. 16 of every 
tovvnship for the maintenance of public schools within the said township." Further the ordinance 
o -1787 (the Northwest Ordinance) setting up the Northwest territories (nowrtates of Ohio, Indiana 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and part of Minnesota) provided that "Religion, rrorality andiufewl- ' 
edge, being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and means of 
cation shall be'forever encouraged. "^6 



While the Northwest Ordinance contained no provision for land grants for education it did v 
• encourage the provision of means for education and the federal government chose to do this by land 
grantswhich becamenationalpolicy in 1802. In that year the Enabling Act for Ohio became-the • - 
first Act of Congress to establish a national policy of land grants for education. At the same time • 

there cpntinued to be various plans for a national system of education, and on December 7 1875 ' 
President Grant urged a Constitutional Amendmentjhat would make it a duty of the states' to ' ' 
establish tree, .universal education/'irrespective of sex, color, birthplace, tfr religic*." The Amendment * 
did ncrt^ass the Congress but was indicative of the continued concern of political leaders. - 

Since then there have been a wide range of Congressional actions: the Lanharh Act (1941)- ' . : 
A Mn^^^^ '^""^ <1950); the school lunch program,(1946);4.lbrary Services and Construction ' ' ' 
Act (1956); National Defense Education Act (1958); Economic Opportunity Act (1964)- Civil ^ 
Rights Act of .l964;.EIeme'htary and Secondary Edud^tion Act (1965) and'subsequent additions 
and amendments, for exqinple. Title VI, Education of Handicapped Children (1966); Environmental 
Education Act (1970); Drug.Abuse Education Act (1970); Emergency School Aid Act (1972) to take 
a few exanhples. ' ■ , > ' * 



-V^ popular; congressional, and presidential belief in education rffso has extended Ipecjficaliy to 
IP^ational education. For example, the Srrlith-Lever Act (19f4) to aid in dissemination bfus^l ^ - 
fi^ '^'^^^ '"tP'''^3*'°" about agriculture andlWne economics; the Smith Hughes Act (1917) # 
|?®^;P!^ip^otron of vocational education; the Georg^Reed Act of 1929; the George-Dean Act (1936)- ^' 
^the Geqi-ge;Borden Act (1946) also known as the Vocati^l Educati^(h Act of 1946- Title Vll bf 
.'th^ N|f|(|)al Defense Education- Act {J958); COoper Catclftm Act (15^28); Bankhead'jories Act (1935).- 
BankN.6ad Jones Act (1945); Public Health Service Act (1963); Vocational Education Act (1963)- • ' • 
Manpower Development and training Act (1962);, Area; Redevelopment Act (1961); Economic ' 
jOpportunity Act (T964); National Vocational Student Loan jllisurance (1965); Vocational Education 
/Xmendments (1968); Comprehensive Empl^menfand Training AcU 1373); Smith-Sears and the 
V^catipnal Rehabilitation Act (19r8kand€he Vocational Reh^fi^-tatiori Act (1943); Education of 
th©»Handicapped Act (1971);Title II, Education Amendments ori976 17 
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If oru? looks ill enrollments iinci ox[)oncliyiruv tho (jrowth of vocntiomil Education is still more 
impressive. "From 1918 tp 1974 the vocotiolVui Mucati 164.168 
to over 13.5 million persons. In 1918 the^Fei^3l;g^y.^rr\ni tboiisund dollars ^ 

to vociitioiTiil education while state and local sOijrces.cori/tributed 2.2 n^iillion dollars. In 1974 tl,io * 
Federal contribution was $468 million and thu fttati^*hr1rt local contribution; 32,965,000,000, an 
. overmatch of 6.33 sUite and local for e.ach Federal dollar." 47.2% q( sQcdn^larv school students wt;M? 
;, liiking vocational eduCcition programs in 1974; over 6.7 niillion'studentiTAA/ere involved. It is expedted.-. 
s- V/|l,iat this will grow to 7^% or over 9.5 million students by 1979. Ih4974 this was supported by 3,4 
i)i'llion dollars from federaUstnte and local sources. ' - 

' ■ , _ ^ ., • . • ■ " ' 

' y-. Lest you be seduced into believing that all is well becauseof the favorable trends throughout , 
;/'Ouf history and'the exceptionally important advances since the Smith-Hughes Act of 1918, let 
mo.call your attention to a column \n The Wash ingtbn Post (of September 29, 1976). The column, 
by* Nicholas von Hoffman, is*hoaded /'Controlling the Education System by 'Moneyed Persuasion' " 
and ends on the following note: ^ . 4 ' ^ 



Since 1972 and^the onset of our present economic problems, national education policy. 
>\ • been moving in new directions. "No more hysterical cries for more engineers afflr 
\ - . , physicists. Now the mone\?and the persuasion is gping into vocational education, into^ 
A guidmg young people into -service, craft and low-level technical occupations^fdr which, ' . 
^r'^^We're now. tpid, thBrp will be an abiding need. People are running around giving talks*^ 
\^?'«ciying cp'Dege isp't^what it^'s cracked U(i to be, and that, contrary to everything American^ 
Kave.bypj^n told fg? operations, a B.A. doesn't guarantee its possessor a better job and a 




rmCq^me 



of time, we have a new national educational policy. 



i|^withwa relatively- short space 

^'rfefiofmore able^to predict the labor market in, 1976 than we were in 1956 when 
ere pVoducing unnecessary engineers, the policy is a fiighly questionable one. Its 
( and'wi'de'Wc'^ptancVtpowever, serves to show how little policy control local school 
ts corftintfe^'tp'haye. Their jtob is to front for decisions made elsewhere to try to 
squeeze our ' ' 
fcolors of t 




^ducati6q. 

:Th0^robl 

' >sK(iHcl De.cfigrted' cor 
atioids, utiliiratj 
5fis of thfe CXiyJ^ 
^ionaf Advisory Gbyni 
preg^f^tfpn ^ 
'JTi&rjy yh^s i||eded datp^i: 

A^^^['f^^^^^ shi 
f/?wtaAncFe>/&k^^ invterrnj? t^e 



riue, and also to convince-.the taxpayers that th^^debates ahout^^ 
chool b^nd uniforms are what is meant by, comrnunity-controlled 



iaT)le ^accounts of the history of vocatiofiafeducation have been 
Assentation of the trof d data through out history. This data 
teiknqj^ederal legislative action with data about authorizations, 
Jtipm." The ^tory is an imprj^ssive one and is provided in part by 
;atiot^an(^^Technical Education of HEW^^ and by reports of the 
j^mnal EdUciati^ry If vocational:ed^ucation is to prosper^ more 
tiQin of trg'nd dati^ric^ljjeir relation to our values is needed. In 
fot a^^'aiifabl.e, TTfi^irel^s need for adequately financed research and 
^ ■ • ^ . p^^^ secondary programs as v^l l as 




jfd covipsbptt\^§^j^(jary and | 
b^loyrtleiittr^lts'. >• • 




.WlT^.Maf^^ direction a^drjWflni^ the trends?' Analysis of this '^esticwn 

/epends^5j^ientific^^^ thqyght, ttiep^Hlehis dea^ith in this category are ones,that enable us 

V to say.i/lf you want X; ^o\[^." yop;lJvant to rfeduce unemployment, .provide adequate .vocational'edu- 
V c'ition.'' ''if you wafit tO absorbith^ery large number of people entering the labor fdrce '1976- 1935^ . 
^:'provide ade<^uate vocational tf^^ ^ 
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The fact is 
about trend^ in t 
about how to abs 
^a combinatio 
developed scjtj^ 




o not* know much about pro;;)6sitions of tfiis kind. We do knoW soifieHiintj^ ' 
' the labor force;*about new 'c^htrants; and the like, but we know too little ^ ' 

or what the consequences will be of particular actions. Here we ftquire 
ics, sociology, political science and none of these disciplines m) very fully 
srprises. Our knowledge is meager. ^ M 



To a Very laTge-ex^nt, congressmen, executives) state legislators take on faith the proposition . 
that education, including vocational education/will solve or contribute to the solution of unqmpldy- 
ment, the problems ^he poor, the disadvantaged, women, the retired, the young. We are in great 
^ need of evalua-ymi studies that will tell us more about the consequences of specific programs. We 
canript invest rflhey vyisely until we knov^v a great.deal more than we now do. To adequately 
prepare for th^Jplitifeal future, research in this field is a higK priority. 



Projection ' * . ' % 

'■ ■ / 
Scientific analysis-understanding conditions-is looking backwarci^scientific analysis is based 
on the past. But policy looks to the future. Decision makers/ planners want to make our expecta- 
tions abput the future more precise, more reliable, Projecti6ns are made on the basis of our knowl- 
edge of past trends and conditions and^are made on the assumption that no individual or organiza- 
tion will intervene. This enables the decision maker or planner to determine whether intervention 
in the on-going process is needed if the future is to^'satisfy Our objectives, our values. 

Our decisions and plans depend to a very consdffl^rable extent on our expectations about the 
« future, These expectations need to be subjected tb discipline. We need 'to make provisional extra- 
polations; we then evaluate these in term/cft our goals and objectives and in the light of current 
scientific knowledge of the factors influencing outcomes, 

\X will be useffcj.1 to/alJ of us^ therefore, to remind ourselves of some salient characteristics of 
, the future and hoyy.its^nature differs from that of the past. Doing so will help us keep in mind how 

little we. know abb'ut the future gnd how cautious we must b,e not to confuse our desire for certainty ' 
with certainty of our* knowledge. 20 » - 

There i| a^brmidable difference betweeq the^'past ahd the future as' perceived by tfie mind. The 
past is over,-We cannot change it. . It is in the domain of facts even though it may be hard to determjne 
tbem and even though different men may ini|i?pret tff^m differently. That the p^&^ is over makes it - 
the locus of regret arid remorse. '1 did wrong ir>jjh:e*past, I regret it but I will doietter in the future." 

J^^ut when I say "I will do better in the future/' myvstatement is. nojonger about fact. It is no longer 
vrecorded«atte§ted to, verifiable/confirmable. .kdpes not correspond t6,any historical reality. Yet/ 
if I have-^e will and the capacity, I may bring aBout a future state 6f a:Mairs that corresp6nds wlth^^ y 
my statem^t. My^tatenient is a statement botH of possibility and of .proj.e4t. The future is a fiefd^^^S^ 
of opportunity; of^f random, ofjy&^er. In fact/the future is the onJyjSrd.bf power; .thjonlyifield 
of oppbrtunity, the only field of pedom. ^an concave what doa^^t rjow exist arrlmopefkuy ' 
I have some powers to bring abouVYny conception. Th^tu r^nh^ef oV^* is thfe locus..of hopeT^f 
aspiration, of desire. We have knowledge «^ the past, biTtT^vJledgfe-of tTie future is PcontrMqtion 

. in terms. This does not prevent a gooU marh(^f us from consultjn&Jortune tellers and astrologers; , 
there are a good many of them in both politiGs"^Trd the sdci^ ?cience^^ , ' \ 

So, we have no knowledge of the future. About futui^e state^jl^have guesses^ 
casts, conjectures. We use the past as the "raw material put of whfch the mind makes estimate^./' 
. We .need foresight, we are curious fboutthe future becaise it is there that we will lead ouV liy»s, 
realiz|:Qr fail to^^hieve our hopes, des^Q, aspirations; dir demands upon ourselves, our fellow's a'nc 
ourjplstftutions, ^ / ' * s 
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•Bui we must romiMnbor thai il is sinbilily,ijn(l routines lhal nujko forosight possible. Il should 
not surprise us that a familiar tTrul stable spciat^0rder h<is always been regarded as'desirable and that. v 
ils f)resorvation has always boon deonujd esservtial. One of the groat problems of our times t|a$ been 
the rapidity of change and the consequent difficulty in foreseeing how our follows will behave either 
individually or in thoir institutional settings. This is not to argue that change and adaptabi'lity is 
undesirable but to argue that we cannot control and direct that change if surrounded by in!?tabilily, 
disorder, or chaos. The fewer changes we anticipate t^e greater the reliability of our foresight, our 
reading of the Juture. , r 



'We have great need for adequate projections; for what Lasswell has called "developmental con- 
structs'^^hat will aid our understanding of the relation of the past to the emerging future. It "is a 
tochnique>at once adapted to the conjuncture of events, and to giving full weight to the axis of time 
. . . The essentiaJ purpose is t,o enable tl^ policy analyst, and hopefully the decision maker, to find 
his waynn the complexities of the total situation in which he opiates . , , the construct is tentative 
and exploratory, not dogmatic. Words that refer to future events are inferences from the existing 
supply of scientific and historical knowledcje, ar^d of provisional projections. They are not, however, 
science. They do not conjoin theory and data, since data are not available about the future. The 
d»t^3re pi'edicted, not summarized. "^^ ' 



The object is to provide a foeu^for our attention, a focus that ties together the pasf, present 
and future. Th*e further purpose is that it may enable us to initiateifjits that prevent a projection or 
forecast from coming true. The problem solver, the decision rtiaker is expected to invent. or create 
the future, not to ,pf|'5^^iVely stand by and let it happen. 

I see too little effective jDrojection in the vocational educationflitorature; nor do 1 see very ade- 
quate formulation or iM^enti9i?j|.pf alternative futures. And this briiVgs us to the next /Intellectual task. 



Alternatives] 



cce 




What inter 
St be able, ig 
mental con 



maps 





ou^pmes. ^ We need to a5icr*^^^f ^ 

resuns sought? Who decides? 
^'^{t^rr^ativfis we otight to consider? 



es will best help us achieve our preferred goals? We 



ge of trends, of conditions, of projections; our 
tervention in the ongoing process that will 1^0 
ftUje,problem at hand ft^.What outcomes are most 
l^t^tlisppsitions are favorable,, unfavorable? What 



^ ^o-the future. The futur^, like the past, is contextual. yVhat i? heeded are various 
possible futures. Thes^, in turn, miust be evaluated in'the lighj of goals, trends, condi- - 
tions, projections. This is tlhe n^us q'f. problem solving and of planning. Many interwoven patterns 
are involved: the invention^ of policy proposals,*! comparative evaluation in terrns of short— and lon*g- 
term beni^fits, costs and rislcfi; the making of final commitnr>ent.- , A- 



chang 




ijlTT^ortant to recognize that, vyhilethe above scheme is a vWable tool, the patt/rn of. 
lie policy is incremental. Incrementalism, a theory most fully developed bf^ Charles 
may be/defjned as: . " * 



. .decision making through.small or incremental moves on particular problems rather 
than through a comprehensive reform program. It is aJso;;^di$ss; it takes the form'of an 
indefitHte sequence of policy moves. Moreover, it is exploratory in that the goals of policy, 
nriaking continue to change as new experieiace with policy throws new\light on what/is 
possible and desirable. In this ^ense, it is alse better described as moving away from Known 
/^cjal ills rather than moving toWard a known and relatively stable goal. 
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' Thuro is no fundnrnentnl conflict between the Lasswell schema and Lindblom's incronientnlism. 
LasswoM's five intellectual tasks nro inriportant ones; they give us* guidance in formulating the incre- 
rfiental changes. No policy decision is ever based on complete clarification of goals, development of 
trends, examination of conditions, projections and formulation of alternatives. But every decision 
is based on some aspects of each. Policy decisions do not solve problems; they resolve them. 
Tomorrow, new variations of these problems again m^t be resolved. 



Revi|wihg the litera^re of vocational education, first, there is some exploration of all the c^ite 
gorios aWve. but I do pot find them organized to'mak'e a major political Impact. I find a plurality of 
goals, some related to basic values but most simply instrurpenta[ to a given end. Vocational educa- 
tion, for example, is ^en as an instrument for reducing U/nemploymenff not as an instrument provid- 
ing an opportunity to' realize the potential of persons unemployed or employed. Now. I do not ar^ue. 
|that it should not do both; wtiat I do argue is that th^re is too little exploratiorf^and statement of basic 
values, of how programs are related to these as well aslo intermediate objectives we hope to accom- 
plish. There is little effort to establish priorities. In the long run. this failure will have an unfortunate 
political impact. I say this because vocational education is likely to be justified on the basis of objec- 
tives that cannot be reaWj^, at least by vocational e^iucatiop alone. 



Second, there is need for a better, more effective presentation of trends throughout our history, 
for the relation of these trends to our basic values. Here I expect there has been unfortunate dichot ' 
omy created between vocational educat|on"and liberal or aceqjbwiic-ejducation. ^ 



Third, we have little scientific knowledge that is either propeVly, presented or cor^^jncing.- There 
has been too little effective evaluation j^search that might provWe scientific insiah'ts,, We.^imply do 
n(^ know very much. ; > i'* ^ ; 

Fourth, I find very little effort at projection, at least projection that colleets and combines data 



into meaningful propoiitip^srabour the jfu^yre ofvocationaLeducation. What about unemploym^? 
What will the figures bfe? Will we, as sonr^e ^feppie believe, cut the figure back to half the present 
amount in the next f iv^ years? What will the'im'pactbe on vocational education? \f adqbted, what 
will the effect^|W in be the impact of the greatnumbers/ 

entering the I^W^fP^ the nexftjsh years? How will jDresent programs relate to projected needs? 



Finally, I^M almost no effp We need alternatjye;.,^. . j-: 

futures b/sed c|jbro^ctibns of different rates of unemployment, the irqpact of ci§r6and$ by women, - * 
blacks, handicapped and others vyj^ib have political cloOt; Who has adequately ejjjplored^he need for^*: 
combining better civic education, better liberal academic education (1 do not like <he-tem^^ 
education^ but I keep finding it in the literaturfe).v\Hth vocational education and training? Who has ^ 
explored tha;^feed for and characjerjftfilliberal education programs to supplement vocational educa- 
tion?. Isn't t^ere.today an unjulfQitedKbifurcatjon of these tvvo? ;The student in the elem^tary anpi-y^^ 
secondary^schgol who?is col lege 'BI^||tJ needs vocational edycation and work experience as much ^s- ' *" 
the non-coifege bound needs liberif^tf^^^^ 1968.rept)rt of the. National Advisory CouWl 

on Vocational Education sees thi%?prQbl^m c^^^ and e)^Hpitly eleclare^ that any dictlotoFny be- ' . 
tween academic and vocational edu^atipn^^^ oa;tfn64^ ' -v ' , 

^ How does all this add up? What wilffuture pbljtfb^rl^^^^^ i;believe;the voca'tional education ' 
planner has a marvelous horrz|j(| of opportunities. \/6ijat1orial education itig'^ts :an-it p"port^t n^. 
fulfms a justifiable goal.^ It needrfoM developed and clarified ; the job is^tfter^SS^^ 
^(hvW^e important attention to the neJc({<pf the young, women, blacks/thlcaRos^l^nc^ ^v* J 

>:^jderly, and the ordinary employed individual v\4io needs and desiVes retraining and qbgrading. It, : -i^^i^ 
will involve relating-rin a more effective way-^liberal and vocational education. ' '■ ■^ ' ^> '^^^1 
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The politicians, f)oliliCtil Uitidors will be rosf)onsivcN4lio (loals are ones both f)iirtioVvalu(?. Thoro 
is need for imagination in getting the programs out of Washington and ostabfishing them on the local 
level. There is need for greater citizen participation. There is need for bettor trend dma, for better 
evaluation, for effective descriptions of allernative futures, for mofe imaginative preseihtation of 
programs. Given these, the future of ed^ation, and vocational education, is bright indjeed. l ean 
do no better in closing than to quote ar^old friend, now Senator from Minnesota and candidate 
for Vice President: / 
/ $' . ' ( , 

"Our society and culture experience continual change now, change beyond our aollity 
' '* , \) project.. But one thing is clear: We cannot expect an education concluded at age 

18 or 21 to be still adequate at age 5Q>^'This fact, coupled with the entrance of women 
to the work force in^gTeStor numbc^s',^ndorscores the need for extensive retrainirvg and 
conversion of facilities to make them adequate to the needs of adult Americans, ' ^ 

"As these social trends propel us toward a natidnal policy of lifelong learning, so foo do jvq, 
pragmatic considera'tioris. Between 1970 and 2000 the number of persons ov^r 2Q^\/vill A 
have increased t(orn 127 million to 190 million. With the declining birth rates and the ' 
extension <3Mif,0 ex^^otanoy there will be more adult Americans who want and need to 
live productiveliv^ /or longer periods of time than ever before ... 

"Now we are looWng beyond the children, to a new interpretation of Jefferson's dreams; 
But as we approach the twenty-first .century, we are faced with a civilization more com- 
plex than he could have imagined. We rtiust continue to cultivate our heritage as a great 
^ ' democracy-and preserver of freedom. One important way we can do that is by revitaliz- " 
ing the educational enterprise to make it relevant to all citizens throughout their lives, - 
If is a noble aspiration, and one that is finally within our reach. Let's mak6 the most 
' ' of it. "23 . , . — ' ^ 
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1. Sec Never Too Old to Learn (Now York: Academy for Educationul Dcvclopmont, 1974). ' 

2. VorA- /"/mes, September 12, 1976. 
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"7. ^^untingtdn \n The Public Jn'terest, op. cit.^p.^9. J ; ■. "* 

B. The aboye descriptive terrr^re those of*h?arols Lasswel^ /I Pre-view of Policy Sciences-mw:.^. ■ 
York: Elsevier, 1971). SedTh. 3. They alsoare to be fdtjnd.in otherworks of Lasswell 

- ■ . 

9. For example: vocational programs for p^ns of all ages in all comni^riities who'desire and 
need education and training for career vocations; conducting programs in consigner and home 
■making education; programs to prepare students for employment through coqperative work 
Vudy arrangements; develop curricula for new and changing occupations and disseminate existing 
curricula^atenals; research training and experimental developmental or pilot programs to meet 
special vocational needs of youth; provide programs for persons wRo have academic, socio- 
economic, or other social handicaps that prevent their siiccess in regular vocational education 
programs; provide advice to state governments in.the development of state plans; evaluation pf ^ 
. programs, services: andactivities; a^ist economically disadvantaged full time vocational education 
students ages 15-20,vtO;Temain in school by providing part time employment with public em- 
: ployers; develoR, establish and operate vocatiorgf education programs as models; special em- . 
phasis to youtltSiwho have socio-economic or fiifter handicaps; financial aid to experienced voca-' 
tibnal educators for up to three years graduate study in leadersl^/p development programs and 
institutional awards for development and improvement of programs to continue the supply of 
such people; strengthen education programs authorized by vocational education amendments of 
1968 and improve instruction and administration of vocational education,at all levels. . • 

"^5^ '^^^ Macmillan Co., 1916; reprinted by the ^ree Preifs in 19^, p. 319* ■ 
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Basic Grant, Work Study, Coqperative Education. Residential Schools, Curriculum 
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Introductian 



«ic topic of this paper, intornutiona! issues related to the future of vocationni education iiml 
training leads to a search for some kind of Iheme or thfotid of interest to bind the issues together and * 
to justiiy a reason for addressing them at all. With a tone of detached concern, it is possible to ob- 
serve that we have created aspirations toward an abundant life among those who are citizens of other 
countrios and that it is now important to recognize.hovV directly our own woll being is related to thiit 
of other nations. This is altogether. too general, too simple and too casual a theme for our use. It 
is necessary to be more concerned and more speci.f ic. . ■ ' 

What are the specifics? What are the events or trends or forces-at work on the interhational 
scone which are important enough to lead anyone to believe that there are international issues related 
. to the future of vocational education and training? This discussion will identify several of the 
spocifics which are worthy of consideration, (t Willlae followed by an elaboration of the types of 
issues which follow from these specifics. Thirdly, it will identify several issues which are especially 
relevant to the future of vocational education. Finally, it will conclude with a discussion of oolicv 
implications. t^y^- ■ ' !.> ' 

Scenarios of International Interest " , 

A first trend of widespread significance is the recognition that there is an increasing mobility of 
labor. Some of the mobility is related to the distribution of jobs by industrial sector with the agri- 
cultural sector leading the decline in jobs and government service leading the expansion: Some of the • 
mobility IS related to technological change with the phasing out of old technical skills and the phasing ^ 
in of new ones..5ome mobility is induced by vocational training itself; training is intended to widen 

,the range of choices avaUablp to those who receive it and the choices are often not available teethe 
immobile. All of this occurs as the movement of workers within countries as well as between coun- 
tries. But the most interesting, and often the most puzzling international phenomenon ift labor 
mobility is the incidence of migrant labor. 

Ogen referred to in Europe as "guest'; laborers bewuse they are foreigners with cancelable - 
visas and^<|tork permits, they have accepted jobs which' Vw^uire a minimum of training and they 
occupy an occupational and a social status which is at or near the bottom in the host countries. 
For a considerable period of time the number of such "guest" laborers in Europe has exceeded 20 
^-sS^^T^i!.'?"' '-''^^'se in the United States there are immigrant workers, many of them illegal whose 
!^^:;'i* nrnfribers-are estimated to befs high as 4 million a ^ 

■■•'J ""v^t. . , ■ . . 
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' -TmJhililv I InMt' .irt* .Mf om|Mnvii»i) pr nl»lnn'. nf ( iilinKil dil'lrrc^fu i\ Lnuju.Mjr .»iul l)uv . jv.it I, »hi lily ot 
I hi* -,1.11111017 iMjhlr, iiUtMulril lor iill vv<>lkiMS I In- .jpi )r.ii .mcr dI l.nyf iuhmIkmn iif -auih inMjf.itoiy 
vvor ki*ri t»n the *i(i:r)i' iTi.iy l^»4|U'(fTUn('nt phr(.U)inrMU)r) ol ilw iiUffn.ilum.jl m fur with piohlcm*. 
ulciUilh'd .1', .1 sptMii.il i:.il^;ij9\^|^lliiMjis.iilv.^ 

' , A vtHUMid untMiVii i:jf>lu>Tn.i/»HCei^»"M) winch i'. spriMil ^n:u)v. l\\r iiUcr njtioo.il M:iMit» is. Ihi' n.iliiM' 
.111(1 .iiiuumt of (ciiisliilioii loi voiMtuHKit tiiiiiiUH) vvliifh h^is hnwi t-n.K h?(l dufint) thf p.r.i st'Vi'Nil 
vr.ii', in M'Mny ol thi- .ulv.iMCfd tioiinn ics J.iiMn ciuuMtHl in,i|i)r vodlion.tl if jinjfKj UM|i',l.ilirfn in lUJif)' " 
I hr rtMltM.il f<f[)(il)lu: oi.^piipn.my .)m<| ihr Oovffnmcnl J^rjiictMlid ffu* %.»nh* in^ t9/l. I M<|t;iiurs 
viMMiioM.il Imidiiu) syst<!Mi tindcivvt'n! .1 lidUiph-tc MJlutorv rrviMon in ]\)/A It r, well known ih.il 
till' UmiiMl Sl.ilrs hjis hern luMvily priM)i:(:upird with V(UMiu)n.il tMlur.itiOfi ,ind irjinint) U'(|isLt| inn 
li nni H)7? onvv.irds ' , " V 

A niiml)er nl iiULW(t";nn(]^)l)si'rvjl»()fv. ( jn hrMiijtJc^j^out thfs flufiy of .il tcniioiKto' irylslntioti 
toi voc.ilion.it aliiailion .mil trtMniin) Most irnpoi lafUl^, It vvas not prornfiiiMl, .is lui% nufch hf tht?' • 
pn.'viooji .iiii?ntion to such lo(]isliilinn, hy fUitiondl en)^|^ncirs riiiioci.itcd with fHf(^»r'ilion for w.ii . 
Its locos, ino/covcr. Ims hiM'n .is imiqh^on Mxji.il PrQy^^iSon^qc()noin probhirfta. In ov(My country 
thci'i; h.is fcVH^n sprci.ii .ittt'iituin to, .irul ni.ijoi (:h,^^^^BK^<;tonV M i|()Vf'rnin(| votMtion.il riiiic.ition 
.ipd ii.niimtl TlicTr .ippcsirs to hf? ti (jcniM-rl r()nce(;^^^^pp^oc:itioruil (Hincution poli(}y iS" (itMitr j1 to 

fiunuin rc'sourcc? f)olicy .inci to tl^ functiorw ajMBFl tjovef (iunci\ But the policy flemrnts 
vin.iin nncl(?.ir iind mostly iiuiircct, Whilo vacjIjOTiu!^^ upp4».irs to havo becpnn? u plufiil .ictivity 

' to .iddress iiiUIti f.icotod f>^()hk?nis of individu.U^ tnod sot^i^tics its irnplfiTKMitation is hiohfy sifujuinr. 
It nHii'.s sirujokirly on traiinnij as thoo()h d is ()Ossib^G to trnin aw»iy the* problems of uniMnplnyninnt. 
j(*f) distribution, cuftureil dif fffrmcf* .iruriri(:oriiK|ffi|tjrfit»nance. 

Early ^ittoinpts to adcjross tin: (>olicy ili'ttSfflmbnts of voc.ition.il oducjtion were begun l)y tho 
Orqaniz.ition for Economic Coopor:ition arKhSt^voloprnont (OECD) in 196^J Offennqa sunuD.iry of 
fKist. f)rosont and futuro proW<}rris cpnnucteci witU t/aining of skilled industrial workers and clerical 
staff in seven different countries including tfie Unit'^d States, it was the first report of its type to 
address problems of teacher recruitment, vocatj^nal guidance and research or the prol)lefT)§'of carry 
fng out vocational education policy. In retrosj;^ct. its most interesting conclusion is tfiat' vocational 
education specialists advocate following forofgrrmodel^ of training while their counterpart specialists 
in foreign countries criticize their own modtJIs in vie\A/ of their experience with jhem. In the light 
of the vocational education and training legislation enacted in most -of the O^CD cguntries since 
1968, the work of such regional bodies as the OECD becomes a strong reminder that the field em- 
braces a number of complex issues, many of which are little understodd as viewed across national 
boundaries. With such meago^ understanding of vocational education issues across easily negotiated, 
national boundaries, there are also those which have been rr^ore formidable. The Peoples' Re()ublic 
of China, fo?-example, has accOmulated experiences which are unique, usefully instructive and ^ 
largely unknown to most vocational educators. ' /* 

The thread of interest in the internationaUssues related to vocational education and training is 
.more than curiosity, altruism p^he desire to \o6kat such peripheral things as training methods or 
syllabuses. It is a desire to exarnrne the way in which vocational education serves to ration jobs, 
status, and other rewards of society and the present and future policies which guide this i^ationing 4* 
process. - ^ ^ 



^Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Manpower Policy^Hoger Gregorie), 
Paris/1968, 138Py^^ \ . ^ 
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Typos of Issues of International Significance [ ' • . ^ 

The most compf^lling and recurring issue in vocational education and training is the question' 
of its purposes. It i^ he pivotal issue to which all others are subsidiary. In every society, modern Or 
-^traditionalrvocatiorid-education-has-a-role-in allocating^ 

bers of the societv.^Jhe allocations of jobs to' persons \t much too complex a function Xo be- a' cen- 
tralized action of^bvernment It is also much tdt) complex a function to be entirely a familial role. 
It is between the^e'two extremes thatypcatlohal education, aided by gpvernmenj action, de^velops V 
a set of convent^ions for mediating its purposes and goals. It is this government action ^nd'these ' ^ 
conventions which ultimately became the'descriptors'of th« purposes of vocational education. • 



These conventions describe the extenjt to which th^re is freedom of career choice, a cqnventipn 



which may of^n be exercised by prescribirig 



he linriits to or th§ unaC'qil^fble choices. The extent to'\ 



which vocational instruction is linked with non-vocational instruction Js likewise a convention as is 
the age groujiings to, which such instruction is ' ' ■ ' ■ 
for the vocational trailing system to be most 
require a long training period and the leastconcerned for those with'a short training period. 

In evjJy country there»is government intervention to attract Individuals into unfijled occupations 
or to discAjirage^hem from entering occupations with a surplus df. workers (i,e„ information, stipends, 
tax incentives, etc.). Government action is also employed, as in the Vocational Amendments of 1976,' 
in setting the conditions for democratic action and choice-making at other levels pt government,* 

. It i^. the conventions which survive by forces of tradition,' and the conventions introduced by 
governnrj;|ntal action, which become closely linked to the purposes of vocationareducation and train- 
ing. I 



nnri^|i 



^e United States most of vocational education is focused on initial preparation and initial 
placemen. In Europe much of vocatiopal instruction is focused on "further" or subsequent training. ' 
and upgrading. The purposes appear distinctly different but a greater differfiV]ce a'ppears to exist 
in, the institutional framework for sustaining the difference 'i 

■ •■ ^ ^ ^ I . ' ■ . , - ■ ■• ■ --v 

The purposes associated with vocational education or training are central issues in international 
discourse-cpncerning vocational education. But the purposes are not av'ailable for easy or quick 
adjustment. They are-tied to conventions which are durable, rigid and often very effective. ... 

■ . ■ ^ ^ 1 / ■ ■ ' . ' 

A second type of issue arises out of the rapid change ir^ the educational qualifications of the 
work force. In the less developed parts of the world, compulsory education is a nfewcomer'on the 
scene,, In the mote highly deve|oped:|:ountrjes the most obvious educational trend has been a rising 
school leaving age and a rapid expansion, in the number of college graduates! This rise in educational 
attainment will create a momentum toward the educati6nal upgrading of occupational standards but 
1t will not necessarily change the job content to utilize the higher educational achieverhe/it. Such 
could lead to frustration among those who are competent in worker skills but who do not possess 
the educational attainment anti it may also result in frustrating those whose educational attaitim^nts 
appear in excess of the job requirements.2 . . « 

A third type of issue involves the relationship of vocational education and'.training to the supply 
anddertiand of trained workers. The policies and the programs which have beeri' employed in the past 



^For a more complete discussion, see Harof^ool, The Labor Supply for Lower Level Occupa- 
tions] National Planning Association, VJash\nq^^^ \ ' . 



(i(H:ii(loTiciv(? l)(Mn'i\:(Mic()rnoci /imosl loUtty with su[)[)ly. Vociilioniil eduailion and in<in[)qwor [)ro 
(jr.ims hiivo IkuIm singulnr (jb^l- .lho Iriinsm^ssion of worker skills to ihoso s(?okin(i.lo enter or roenler 
ihe workjorce. The prKoc/upalion with crentingui Inbqr supply is always u(x:ompcinicd by the- 
iissumptions'ihat jof)s exii^iinci lliiil vociilional ec,iuciilion consi«;ts of the [)OrfGction'of i\ system lo' 
miilcii Kained workers willi the existing jobs. 

^ji ^ ; ^ ._ : : ^ 



. Tlie preoccupation with^he su[)|)ly of workers is also manfffist in other ways, tn periods of 
•hi()lVuncm[)loymcnt there are appeals Tor early fqliremeht, a slstom for maskinlj 6r camouflaging 
uneinployment. Reducing tlie lengtli of the vyofk week'han similar effects. Focusing solely on the 
supply of trained workers may have little to do with'overall unemployment. It may alter the com- 
pretitive disadvantage, of individuals and it may effect lite distribution of jobs wi.thi^i an industry 
i)Ut it may have littlo tQ do with the number of jobs or thelevel of unemployment. 

Can vocatipnal education and trainir;igi[)rograms effect the demand of workers? Can such pro- 
grams Create jqbs? Manpowe/ policies of tht» job-creating type have been almosit non-existant. Job 
creation has bfeen almpst entiVety in the public sector with the jobs created. being rather temporary 
in character. There is some evidence, however; that vocational education programs have been effec- 
tive in creating jobs, particularly when thctjnstruction hjs included work roles requiring entrepre- 
neurial and other management skills.^ Tflq absence ot attention to the^demand side of the labor 
market is another of the numerous conventions which are acdepted rather comfortably ^s part of 
the conv'^ntional wisdqm'associated with a job-filling mentality among vocational educators and 
educational planners, fts obverse, the^job creating role, is an unex|Dlored opportunity. 

' f ■. .■ , . ' 

A fourth type of issue addresses the specifications and characteristics of tha vocational educa- 
tion*systems as they may be seen in various countries. This may be a non-issue But it is of sufficient 
interest to comparative study to warrant mentioning. As mentioned earlier'the characteristics of voca- 
tional training programs in various countries are not a series of interchangeable parts. They are 
"associated with longstanding conventions related'to purpose. Nevertheless.it is interesting to observe 
/that vocational training [n most of Europe,, for exarmple,. has become a lifelong process and a "right" 
of workers ttiat is as important as ^the right to vote. Sabbatical leavea-for retraining may occur through- 
ouf a worker's life without loss of inc6me and in some countries with rights of job-retention. The 
training prd^ram is not an Integral part of the elementary and secondary school system'nor is it 
linked with training requirements^ssential to an incumbency in a job. 

A dbmmon problerri throughout the world is instructor training. It may be'lmpossible to find 
'any country rn the v^^orld whose atterition to instructor training has-led to a.(^mmon set of standards . 
to apply for preparing, updating and monitoring the qualifications of vocati'oVial instructors. 

. The above consists ofthe typical observations made by touring visitors and, as mentioned^ earlier, 
such observatfops afe not necessarily issues although such observations may lead to an inquiry into 
questions^'of underlying rationale and purpose. ^ , . ' / . 

\ ■ . ^ 

Some Specific Issues of Concern in the !\Iext Decade /• ^ 

A specific issue of. interriatiopal 'interest to xocatiorlal education involves the trainirig problems v. 
' in'urban centers. The trainindproblems'may.not havfe arrived; the current problem is still one of , 



'?A nurtib^ of area vocati^Va' technical sctij^oqlsin Minnesota has generated employment jn 
their geographic areas. 



debt or bimkruptcy. Until a cfecado ngo it was assumed tliut th6 crodincj city tux biiso Wcis f)ur(}|y • 
cUi Amoricon problem. Now the same applies to Europo and also to parts of Asia. It is occurring in 
(-.ondon, Dusseldorf, Rome, Tokyo, and Hamburg.^ Even where the poor are not moving in to the 
center of the cities, the weaithy are moving out. The pains of budgetary shrinkage are only eased 
by looking outside of the'6ity for relief. Since industries have left the cities as well as individuals, 
tborG-is-|inlp-hope-that~thev:can"b'e^^^ return"rCities are becoming reservoirs of the untrained 

or the inadequately trained cadres Of the poor and the othqrwise disadvantaged. If the effected cities 
survive and contain their erosion of resources, the vocational training i^slje will emerge shortly there- 
after to present a comnion and a relatively new problem whose dimensions are international in 
scope as well as/charaqter. ' 

The nature and meaning of work is an issue of international importance and at the very heart 
of vocatiQnal education. Occasionally it is referred to as alienation and often it is couched in lanc)^ 
' uaqp describing level^of work satisfaction. While studies of worker, satisfaction do not-reveal any 
^major shifts in attitude, there appears to be a rising level of apprehension' about the potentials for 
improving th^ quality of vyork and about the possibility that work in the future will not be available 
to everyorw^! " . . ^/ 

It is nc? longer dquestion.of whether homo faber (man the ({oer) is subordinate to homo sapiens ' 
(man the Jhih.ker). It is a question of whether work, like language, can continue to be a bond be- 
tweenlrifii^vidualg in communities. Everything throughout the history of mankind has confirlned and 
reinforced the value of work. Its benefits have nbrbeen limited to what it prod/jcesiDut also to the 
notion pf continued progress. . 

Even the most revolutionary ideologies have placed a v^lue on work which exceeds'its economic 
benefits. Work unites while unemployment isolates; The decline fn the amourjit of w6rk done by 
individuals in advanced countrfes, or even the changed conception of the valuJof the work that is 
done, may require a reconsideration of the fundamental principles which havejggided a regard for 
work. It may4-equii;e programs to give status to the unemployed, a new class that has been growing 
on a*global scale. ^ / ' 

' ' ' / / 

The issue is by no means clear. If work is not an important gauge of mafn's merit and,. if the 
, degree of its usefulness is not major criterion for the distribjution of society's Jealth,nA/hat'will serve 
as it§ substitute? . For the present, no cpyntry can support the permanent noh^kmployment of a 
Jarge part of its population.j in childhood and in retirement, non-employmerit/is merely a transitory 
period. In the perfod of working-life it serves to regulate the well-being of thc^se to whom it is 
available'. The decline of work or the»declme of acceptable work is an issue fa? global importance. 

While the distribution of work itself is an issue of importance to the fdtire, the relationship ; 
^'of work to the distribution of na.?Ura I resources to work is an issue of unquestioned importance. 
Recent experience with tf]e oihembargp reniindec^^ everyone that the distribution and the cost of ; 
natural resources, an une\^en supply, have enormous effects on employmer|r^nd training. Ev§n such 
a common resoyroe as rain-falLhas acquired an importarice of global propoftiiDns. Awareness of 
energy constra^ti, should prpmpt.policies for training and allocating humaniresources to match- 
these constraints. This is not^ merely an issue involving natural resources. It is aUp a remmder that ; • 
tha future will requirs^ policies which consider the realities of international trade and the matching! 
of worker skills With a supply of natural resources which may continue tci bW chaotically uneven in; 
supply.; ' . r: ..^ . .. ^ ' I 



,4peter Wilsher and Rosemary Righer, "Bankrupt Cities," Developmerit Forum, Vol. IV, No. 5. 
June?.1976. ^ I 
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SoifU) Ganorol Policy Implications " \ * • 

r j ^ » 

Tho policy implicnlions tied'io inloriKitionnl issugs nro not uniquoly intcrniitioniiL An intor 
niitioricil porspoctivG moroly gives nnothor f)erspoctive from which to view tho Issues which aro 
ossentially national. Constructing or contriving an elaborate list of suclil imf)lications is neither 
nsofiTt'nwnnstrucTivo— Only^ov^ i 

" \ -1 

First, it is rather important that tho fiokl of vocational education reljiovo itself from its rolo 

"of corpfortable detachment from tho function of dealing with policy alternatives. The Vocational 
Amendments of 1976 have implored tho State Boards of Education tp.consider vocational educa- 
tion policies as its most important task. It is a task wjiicji can be further informed by looking at 
international issues. ^ 

Second, vocational education policies and plans require linkages with social and economic goals 
and purposes. This is not a simple linkage; it requires a common language and a comm^ under- 
standing of the role and function of work and a clearer view of the occupational ladders on which 
the work force seeks an incentive and reward. 



Finally, it is necessary to plan by-examining alternative strategfres for the future so that^human 
and natural resources policies are considered simultaneously in developing long range plans. 



SECTION III: WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT 
WHAT .SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN THE FUTURE, 



Guidance and Counioling 
The Key to Learning 



Tholma T, Daloy 
President, American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
Director, Baltimore County Career Education Profjfam 



"All through life we must keep choosing" 

Philadelphia Public Ledger 

tat are the parameterriTTftL^ education in the future? What givjos credence to the dis- 
md why is it not easy? ' 



*ern 



In viewing today's topic-what should be taught in^the future-l am 
Ralph Tyler, Director Emeritus of the Center for Advanced Study in Beiiav 
"Tomorrow's education can thus be shaped by tomorrow's society, and the 
problems, and new aspirations it is heir to," 



inded of ^the words of 
Behavioral Sciences, who said, 
new demands, new • 



I guess tf I r^eally relied on Ralph Tyler, who has through the years lookqd at education in the 
future, I could not go wrong. In a capsule, Ralph Tyler has tried to sensitizd the nation to the fact 
that we-as a natiop-are committed to educating a// the nation's children; ybt 20 percent of the 
nation's children do not acquire the^ills mid knowledges taught in the primjary grades-and are left 
unprepared to progress toward responsible adulthood. So education of tomorrow must address . 
of America's children-^and those receiving a basic primary education must increase from 80 percent 
to at least 95 percent. 

% We are irf an era where dimir^ishing resources or tight budgets are forcing us to find other 
avenues. The jargon of the day is bridging the gap-rthe gap between school and i^or)t~effecting the 
transition between youth and aduithood% - ^• 

VVe are in an era when 8 out of 10 of the jobs by. 1980 will not require a college education-yet 
a public opinion ppll shows that more than 80 percent of the parents want their children to go to " 
college. 

We are in an era when it is predicted that a third of the nation's youth will not have a career 
unless educational institutions are joined by commerce, industry, labor, and public/municipal agencies 
in working out more effective ways for young people to gain employment and to move ahead as they 
demonstrate competence. 

' . ^" ■ : ■ " ' ■ [ . > 

And schools must find an effective \)vay to capitalize (Dn the utilization of these resources. 

Willard Wirtz in The Boundless Resource said that America's traditional separation of^education 
and work cannot be tolerated. 
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Wi' .iti» Ijcrd Willi t)lc)wnu| luMillirifs itulhMdtui ilt»t:liiu» in lt*sl scoMVi, jiul Iht? I'Mccl luis IokmuI 
ciimciilm!) (h»|Mi (ttu'nls lo I'lUri mm Miirnspcrlion; A(! 1 ( Amum u:.in ('oIIimh* I cMiiit) PM)i|r.iM/ to 
. isiatr Its KM^oiis why; ,itul tlir Oollnir I nir.inci* 1 Xiihun.ition Ho.inl to (Vit.ihlish ,1 Mliir Mihhon 
(!i)nu))illtM' U)S(inly ilu» sitiMtion. 

Wi? .irt' iiVii piMiod ol histoiy wlu?n wr .itr U\i\\n\ to ultjct thr prostdcnt ol our country »ir)d 
Jimmy Ciir tifr, in riiplylo .1 li'ttt?r ^^t^it l)y my oriijni/.iti^^n, I hu AnuMUMn I'lM'.onru?! .ind Ciinil.nuiu 
AssoiiMlion, wrotr "My oduciMion.il reh^rm f)io()r.un will cont.iin sp^jcifu: »ind siihst .intivt* f>/bfH)*kils 
loi M*upltMni»nt.ilioi» by tin? pKJsidcnl, llu? C'oinjirss, .ind tht' jit.itrs. My ucUuMtion proijr jm will ,iSMirr 

F^rofKM rd,ilionshlp l)t'twtn?rT puhlic .md pr iv«itiJ iiducjtion . ' 

Expiindinl vociitioiuil ^{\n\ cimmm o|)p()r tiini!h?s ' 
Educiiliortiil ricjfits ol tlu? I.i,indu:,ipp(?d 

Pro()or (:()nsi(lt?riition ol priv.ito pdiKinthropy in i?du(:«nion .is di.'Cisions on Ijiisic tiix rulorm 
• pr ()pos«ils iiro miich?/' 

Prosidunl Ford, in his commtrnts, stri'SSinl tin? L'llort to (;(|iKili/(j tlu? costs of collecju for tlu* 
(jfciit miijorily of midcllo income Amr'ficiins Ihroucih tlui [)ro[)os(?ci Sl.l l)illion lovol of funding for 
'the Biisic Opportunity Griint Procjriim, And the Pr(?si(i()nt furthi?r strussLui his belief in block (jrunt^r — " 
and stilted thnt M the present time fornniki cjnints are awarded to states lor stimulating new ways of 
cr(?ating bridges between school and em[)loyment lor young p(?oplo who are still in school, have lelt 
school by graduation or by dro[)pin(j out, or are in post secondary [jrograms of vocational propara 
t^on. H(? stressed formula grants for adults who have not achieved a 12th grade level of (.education 
and stressed formula grants to th(! statt.'s as assistance in the [jrovision of educational services to 
handicap[)ed children. - ^ 

The wdrds of both randidatos seemingly do not give strong directions for what will be taught 
in the future, at least in terms of executive level support. This lends credence as to why this Forum 
must reach some conclusions and sLrategies that will help shape the educational parameters of the 
future. • 

With all of this as background, my role in addressing What Should Be Taught In The Future is 
to focus on the counseling and guidance im[)lications. 1 feel diminutive in this approach, because I 
feel that the futurists should be present talking about th« maintenance of an equiiable and dynamic 
'equilibrium between world population and world resdurces. And as Ray Amara said in The Next 
•25 Years: Crisis and Challenges-"^&^e faced with a new set of general challenges stemming from 
relatively shrinking resources, growing pressures for redistribution of wealth and income, and 
obsolescence of conven^tional mechanisms for effecting adjustments quickly." 

But be that as it may, fadsjn education come and go, but the human being clings to the basic | 
desire of wanting, working toward, and striving to become a self-actualized, humanized person. In , 
the center of all that is taught now-the present and tomorrow-the futurfe, is the individual. Key tc 
the individual mastering a wholesome place in life is his/her discovery of self, career planning, clari- 
fication of values and attitudes, development of decision-making skills, acquisition of skills and 
knowledge, and the gaining of knowledge in understanding and coping with the economic, social, 
and political forces that shape, directly or indirectly, his/her life. 

These elements are life; they are education; they are inherently a major focus of guidgri'ce and 
counseling. In part, they are career development;. ;[iey are career education. Regardless. of the entitled 
aegis, they are keys to individualized learning and relate to elements that could cement the swinging 
bridge between vocational education, counseling and guidance arxd the future. % 
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Much ol t'diiciHKin should locus on M.islow's thi'oj v ol j(:tujh/;ili(^n and 'ihoiird bt* .» pio(:t*>i'i 
of "ht'Ipin(| iiuhvidUiilsr'x.iioiotf thrir fxptfMefoctJs with tht? (jo.il Uutt tfu?v iMM|tn knuw (hrnv.t^lvMS 
.lod tht'n (M^viioiWDtMit ht?tt(M iind Jct nn lUM knowltuliitJ lUofO j)Uff)ostHv\iiul CftMtivoly " (Hiins«in 
t'l .il.. M)7li, p. GllhiMt WftMin^n Thr Worlt/ of tlw Cnnttfrnponuy CA}tn}srlof jcldnvistul Iht? 

fUMul ()( iht.'coinisdiof lOiitltMupt to uiulrr sljiul coiutunporiif y youtfi (or tho Jilult) '.lud tht? wuild 
10 which th«?y livo. A curolKiiy ol knowiiuj .ihout tht? world is tin? tirml to know how to dtMl with 
mis nrw^kTrnwiontjOTlc) ujurmtdno wihU ni?w couusiMUuj (Mnph.isrs and pr occssc'Mjrow out ot thr; T 
nt»w wodd. Ar)d secondly, tht; couoM'lof nuist rt.'ducc the qap with tlur sludtMtl (clMff)i) so tluit 
rofHffttjfff(\ittt>fi t.\tfi lu) f))t\)nini]tiii (Wrunn, in7;j, pp. 3 4). ; 

As onr 'looks t() the luturc. tkc hiijh illiltMiicy rati?, .is well tis the hi(|h unrMpploynuMtt r.itc, 
the diininishintj (?nof(|y sup()ly, lluf uvcr.ihudiinco ol worktu s jfuUtfu.' undcfsupply ol capital stMMninc| 
ly dictate th/il riMjardlc'ss ol the educational content of tfi(> futuf there riuisl a colLthorjtivo 
approach \n f)h)iUHU}fnvnt. fViiotircrs, .ifiif t/rlivmy or tlw fnost inuujiiutivo ()n\tfiis vvtl! ji)()r( trot)) 
shrtr L)(:k of in)f)h:i))ont.)tion fofcrs. With llu,» inrlividual the stuihMit .is the iio.il; we must come 
lo()tMh(M in our curriculum thrusts. ' . * . ■ . i 

But lirst^ l(!t. me esTahlish t|uit counselirwj and ijuid.^nce is-(:urriculufudt?v<|l()pmefit. It k*: that 
lorce which underijrids tluj coyr^itivt?. the iillective, and tluj psychomotor leaniincj ii()f)rc).K:h(.'c| and . 
devt?U)f)e(l through tlu? curriculum. Counseling atul (juidiuice is psycholoijrcal |?ducation; it is the' 
helpincj profession. It is thiit integral part of the t»ducativo ()rocess that puts the lifelong deveto|S 
jnent and humiinism in voentioruil educaiton. It is that ()/ocess that relates tojthe handicapped. 
thedisadvantage(!'l. the disruf)tive. the minority, the gifted and talented, as well as the masses in' 
the modal population of our educational system. V ' 

Prior to the examination of counsoling and guidance issues which may impact vocatian^iedu^ 
cation, it is imperative to establish some basic promises that must be addressed, 'First, it should be 
understood the vocational education as duly recognized by Congress pr£?r/5r^»5 such recognition of 
counsoling and guidance. The first Vocational Education Act was passed in 191 7 witlVtPtfriy.. • v 
subsequent Acts on through the \>ocational Education Amendments of 1964 anjUlfg^eat. Title II - 
Vocational Education df the 1976 Omnibus Education Bill. The increased legisliiSyo support should 
bo quite clear for its effect has been both positive and negative in terms of the coexistence of voca- 
tional education and guidance and counseling. It should also be quite clear that as one examiiies the " 
legislative process, the 1976 Education Bill increasing bilingual vocational education programsJo fopiy 
million, as well as stating that the Statement of Purpose is to emphasize that the purpose is to 
.assist states in improving planning in the use of aff available resources for vocational education and 
manpower training by involving a wide range of agencies andindividuals for development of the plan, 
is congr-uent with the philosophy of proponents of counseling and guidance. A further revelation is 
that the legislation authorized Federal grants to extend, jmprove. and where necessary, maintain 
vocational education programs and authorizes programs of vocational education to overcome sex 
discrimination and sex stereotyping. Another interesting facet is the Hduse Amendment which em- 
phasizes that vocational training be available to persons of a/I ages, regardless of sex. race, religion, 
or national origin. In the words of Carolyn Warper. Superintendent of Public Instruction in Arizona., 
"After 60 years of existence, vocational edgcation finally seems to be coming into its own. Labor, 
manpower, education, and legislative experts af'e-now beginning to recognize that vocational pro- . 
grams represent an excellent mea.ns of providing today's students with the core training needed for 
tomorrow's jobs."* (Warner, p. 2). Counseling and Guidance, without the long historical perspective 
of Congressional endowment, has been a mover in the reduction of sex role stereotyping, the non- 
discriminative practices in regard to race, religion, and national ocigin. and hasgttempted to coalesce * 
agencies and the communities, but my mentioning of the attempts do not necessarily predicate 
success. 
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nl iH|iUMtii)ii w.r* Inrtntu) .it [IjiViiid iiiulfi .) nrw immh^ \\\\^ Mmmmii Voi .ihoDjI C iiii(|,(i)i:i'. 



U IS iM)|)i)( Liiit U) iu)h' thjl thr (liiiiKiiu t* jnd l ounsiHiDi) tnoviMn'tMit vvj:> tiDt j -.UimK nf iHjluiiiin) 



Uirii v.iitishitu)! Otiih* tlu^ ( oitt r .ti V. i I vvjs jlino'^l tliiMoi Unsit (voCiitinii.ii riliu'.UnH i. Ihit hjii*). t'Ui 
\\\ )ftf,iiu:v vv.r; slow. Noi unlikr Vi)t;jtH)i).il I iliUMlinii ihr CWtMl DrprrsMun NtinuiLilinl mirrrsl 
III vodiUioiKil (jiiUl.inrr i^ul iiDvtMiunrnt MipiKiMi'd'ti ittiunq jnd i:i ui mm 'hi k] | m nt|i .11 1 is tof out n( '.( hool'^ 
V^uilli .nul iuhilts 

% . , • . 

Till' i.icr fi)i si>»u:»' in Ihr ivirly ?nx(n". hioitiiiu i:oim'.i.'(iiu| into ;i vi.ihh'. .iiul riivijhir positinn 
itt I'diiiliilion.il hMM»nt:hv. Unlikr Ihr roiilmuitv DlMiulrf.il IrijisLil ion in siippod of voc.ition.il 
It hu: J I ion. the N.ituiiurt^ Hrlt^nsr I dru'Mlion Ai:l ol I!)!)H (Nl)l A> wjs liki' ,1 shot ol .uiriMKilin to ' 
ri)ons<?lin(|. I \ w»is uf) ..ind mnniiu). Si^hstMjtjrnl dosrs wiHr Ihr Mjiipovvt'i *l )<'v<'(opnn'nt .ii]d I f .in 111 
Ai:t of till' VoiMtioiiii^ rduc.itiofi At:t ol I!)ti:i, thr L(;t)iu)rni(; ( )pp()f lijtnlv Act of 1904. 

l.liMnrnl.ir V .nul SfcoiuKii y Act .irul ihr fli(|hri I iluiMlion of lU(ii). fins liistotu:.il di.'vtHopnnMU' 
has l)(;t»p i:ilr'd to frjnforcr' ihi? f)r'iMMisi' tluil^ votMlion.il t.'duiMlion »ind coiinscliiuj «iii(l i|ui(l.iiu:V' h.ivr 
l)i?on ptir.illel in lIuMr .u)t? |).itti'f n hiu tin* qiovvlh spurts h;ivt? ljtM*n diff(?ftMil ,is vocitiorutl cdutMiion 
vv^s tht) iif flut.Mit child with tht? c.istutid .uid the yit.irnins ,ind (juidcinci' jnd counstHiiuj Wiis tho Iiomk' 
spun child llUil tjndurJMl on hiilh', .ihd .in ovi'r wholnniu; iinnuinity conditioned »is j rt.'Sponsc lo the 
linujs ,nul th(? lock ()f *t?tirly fcuhMol int(?.rvt?nlion, , 

■ % 

V\ HistnriCii/ Prrs/)(*c:ri^t? " _ , ' ^ 

Vi.i ijuick rcviow iind driiwiiuj upon StllUir's ifiWuJliJUitK)f^ (Odull. 1973), it is slnlOd th.jt 
counsoling'in its first 40 ycvirs [)Lissc(j Ihrotitjh four idontifiLibH} sttigos. The first stinjc, from 1910 Hi 
1940, (Mnphftsized Piirson's cofico[)t of analysis of the indMcJual and of the job markcM.j^rich wmild 
load to man job matchincj. In the second sttujo, from 1946 to 1956, emphasis shift(?d to Carl Rocjers' 
self-concept theory of meoti/nj the needs of youth as those needs wore |jerceivt?d by youil\ them 
selves. Counselors became more conscious of <hc pliilosopKical orii\tation frOrn which evolved from 
4heir working philoso^>|;^y and behavior. In the thirci stage, whicfi^oCvNfred in the late fifties and 
early sixties, counselors' theoretical background was not considered a$N(rn])ortant as theij experience 

personal characteristics. The fourth stage of tfie sixties was one Of pfd/essionalism. The seventies- 
is labeled the period of innovation. This decacie has merited such debates aiwhothor the counselor 
willpbo a genoralist, providing educational, vocational, and personal services fto all students, or will the • 
counselor choose and become the educational or the vocational or the personal counseling specialist. 
This decade has moved into group counsoling. Parent Effectiveness Training, tbo Transactional 
Analysis, the Sid Simon Value Clarification sessions, the delving of counselors into bio feedback, and 
even to some extent, transcendental meditation. But the decade of the seventies has i>een the advent 
of the rebirth or the renaissance of career education and since the groundwork for career education 
was laid through the aegis of counseling and guidance, it is only naturarthat career ecfucation is indeed 
a major counseling and guidance issucr^i^ich will ultimately have an impact on vocational education 
decisions. 




Career Education ' . ^ , 

The increased activity stimulated by Sidney Marland's reform movement through -career educa- 
tion, has stimulated an analysis of career choice and the theories that once went accepted as status quo. 
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tfu? lKtM-» loi {iul;ivS iuli H iiitMlri i-fton^i HimmIou ;wul rUin k (p IM) -jtiiliil lliiintiii%l III lfn* mjijoi 
lluu>r itfN III CiMiuu (IrviJlopnuMil t'i\t\ htt ( iiliMjoi i/ri) in JtM.int* ol Ivvi) poi 'jprcltvr'j *( I ) tfuj'ji? lfit»in 
Willi li jMMplurii/f lilt' %ptu ilu';ilK>n III hu'lufj or pioi'riMJ** iitw(uk (jtiiuu) Ihit limo nl tlw i jriMM * * 
i lu)n:t^ t»vtMil. or (IM lfu)St' lht*i)fU'-» Wlut li finph.iM/r lilt) lont) r\tt\u(t» ol ;i iimluiLiltvf ,i;,irotM i holt r 
pioi iv/j I Mil l.u;iiif [\uHi\ inls, *iot h .in AiiOf Moi; .wul John I lolljnd havr i:oot:rpii»jh/iMl ummm 
""rium:r prni,t'%-, i.ir^jtMy .r* .iiirrr/u wiiu h oi ruis iiuciiu) Uu^ hin* ;uTr)fi^S( t't}rt* ^ 

I lu*(ii Mich t il CiiM/hrr<). DdimIiI SiiptM . .ind VrUn MliUj hjvr virvviurihi? iiclo.il ( Mom ol 
.1 c.idlt'r fdiicjiion hiil (V/r ri>v/r in ,i (7^//M (>lt.*i't*t>(s vMiicfi ronipr isrs j (Irvt'lopnuMit.il 
p.ilUMn Nt'itliiM (III ci; I inn is .ill cncornp.UNMUi nof MuirKiliij.ihhv C^oiinsiHitU) .iiid .()in(l.in(:f'|i«MM)nnrl 
who .)(llu*r(»<s()li'ly to ilif tr.iii .ind l.iiMor tlicor it^s liflifvct in Tlu« nKilchiiK) ().inuv I li^is .i ttuii httti; 
of llu? ohfoctivt' (Ltt:t iilxMit Ihc fiHifvniii^} with ()i>frcrn^r d.tt.i dhoiit llu* iritoirfintMits i)f \\w n)h 
ivofhf II tine conluuM'*; lo Ix'hOvt' lluil oncf Mu;h d niJlcliiiu) is 4ici:oinpli';li(»d. .in uullvKhi.irs V(U\i 
tn)f).il ctH)t('t) f)t()blrn)s yifr sofvod. tficn .ill ol v.nw^vi (Itnd.incc cooJd \oc\\Ui\\{)\\\\{\ (it>tfnftv iHUhui^ 
in j.pt^fSOf)'!i htr jfUl rhr (jsk cmf/if hr st\i/tul,ftu/ Lihrird, ''Co\\\\)\vAvk\ \ or I'lii' St.ick-.;" Iml I 
l(Mi th.il if tins wi'ri' lo prcvjH, lln? "Irjtplr" nuirk would soon iMn('r()i« Jiul <\ floundt'r in(| individii.il 
W(,iold he It'll in wondcmM'jV .is lo wh.it li.ippt'ruMrio hts/hcr IxMUidnlly oullim'd life 

• ♦ 

Iht?rf Ims nol ))(?i?n'di'V('lo()i>il iithMiu.ilt? CiirtMT dtJvcloprTicni llu"ory(i(.»s) lo coincidr Willi KKl.iy'r. 
oiMlook of CciriMT d(?v(?lo()nujnt. Froni niy vjrittUji.*- (lojni, cri.^dil should hv (|iv(?n lo l(u? f^o(?s, ihc 
Holl.inds, jrul llii; Gin/ber(js, jnd by jII rTiiMns. llu? SufHTs. bui iirdclilioiKjrs should hcijin to cntitMlly 
r(M[i/(? jnd cindly/t? llu? nog.itivt} jnd dc.'l irTiiiiru) cfft^cl d toU}l b(?li(?f ddhoronco lo llu? ilu?()r'u?s"()f' llu? 
Ciin/lu.Tcis, ihi? R()(;s, arul llu? Holhuids mi(jhl t|(MU!rji(?. Holkirui's sjx ficrson.iliiy ryf)(?s r(?jlisli,c/ 
inl(?ll(?(:luiil, socicii, convenliondl, oni(?r()risin(|, nrui jriistic, iind uso of a ddin bnnk in occupdlioruj in 
l(?rnis of modal work Gnvinanrnents might havi? <\ d(»lirnitiru|-(?f foct on users. Tlu? snnu; \/t)M% true 
for Floe's c,iri?i?r choice as \j point in tinw conc(?pl, Gin/l)er(j's conclusion thai occupjiion^il choi(;(' 
i?i next a siru'^h? decision. t)ul a (fovolopnuJtK.il (irucess is C()iTUTU?ruial)l(.v f Iqwever, his cornfiroinist* . , 
stage at a(jt» eigfiieen r(?fuioS.()r raHu.T is;u)t in' turn? with today's t(?fV)r tliat one \^ (:/)fisnmr/y work 
ing toward a carreer which consists of nuuiy occupational roles wfiich g^UiiJlll death. 

And ^o, a kt^^isstjo on lh(? forefront is the? on going dcveloptmynt of rclovnnt theories of career ^ 
development and occupation:)/ choice. Who will come forth mth new, fluid, relevant theories^ % 

Still pivoting around the career education thrust, in order to have a basic frarriework, l(?l rno 
cite the nine career education student objectives. (USOE, 1975). These objectives are armed to pro- 
duce students at any age level who Would be: - ■ • ' 

1. Corppetent in the basic acadertiic skills roc]uired for adaptability in our rapidly changing 
, society 

2. Equipped with good working habits ' . , ' 

3. Capable of choosing a personally meaningful set of work values that foster in them a 
desire to work , . 

4. Equipped with caT^eTdecisibn-making skills, job hunting skills, and job getting skills 

5. Equipped with vo^ffonal' personal skills at a level that will allow them to gain entry and " ^ 
attain a degree of Access in the occupa.tional society • v - * . • 
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thfihM^vr^ .iMd tluMi .rtlut .itiiMt.tl vm .itti Ml.il i)t»{ loi titf ultc^-^ 

/ ' Aw.tr r of nuMM^ jv.ii l.iltir (o (Iumm for i on hrtuif U) .tiul i tM ur rt-rtt nlnt .thon oni ihry !t.tvi^ 
Irtl Ihr fof iHiil SV'»!iMiM >t M )>i»ohrM) * 

1 i 

M lioui '{Jn^fol ir) hriiU| (Uji tnl lo j \),\h*\ tK i uiMlioM. iit for \t\r\ nliu .ition iU \t\ .i vin .tlioii 
l oh^ji'^lrn! vvilfi ifuni » urirni < .iirrf rtlui .it»nl\ 

0 TiiM i'i'tJoI iM iru or por .Uioij v.jIui". into Ihru Ui Lti (M'f -lOtMl vjlur -.ti ut !urr in '.u( fi j 
vv.iy ^^''ll ifify .ifr »ihli* !o » fioo-.r wh.i!. toi thri^n; r» ,t tlt'Mi.ihlf lilrMylr (AIM. p i.^U 

1 hr Ainff ur.in ln\li!o!t' oj UrM^ii i fi Hfp<»M (p I / ) iniltiMlfS tf m! C liilliij i poll% l.tkr'n in 11) /f) h.iv«' 
iixlicitiMl \t( nni) pnt)lt(: soppot t for ttu* (|ojlv ot dir m ttluiMttoii J t I't jntfi (*%tirM) to no It* th<it in ]\)/ J 
O'spi>ii0«'nt'. wi'ff .iskinj lot iht' ()o,il\ t»f t:,uri*r filucilion. At thf tnp of tf>r liM, 'l^ 'u o( ihi? ♦..iinplt^ 
♦.I.iIihI "in <)t'l l)tMlrt jol)»i " I hr Ci.illnp |)oH .iskrd, "lihooUj pnl)lu: m.IuxjI*. ijivc morr tMnjjhjM^ 
l<> J ••tudy tttnli'ii, pi ofr*ssions. .ind huMnr'/i lo hi*lp\lmli'nl»i driiulf on llii'if cmmmt'i*" Nincly 

piM ci'Ml of llu? rL*spi)iuhMU% \,nd ^'Yt';,." miom; <?Mipfi.r.r. \Iu)hUI hr ()ivtMi * lo j nfi«(I\ .r.M'\Mnrf »i Mirvry 
.iilininp.it'rfil in flrvr'olfi (|r.ulfr. in Iivp M.iiylaiMl coonlMr* in hnihcsl nrrd .irrd tvxhilnli'd 

hy lfu» slodfnls writ*: fnidiiM) )nl)'i .ind i:.wtM»Ts, drvrlopiiM) c.iriM'r jw.irtMifs'i. |)l,iniuiu) iMitM'f.. nuikimj 
dfCiMDns, niM'd loi nn llif )ol) r xpt'i mmh J', niV'ii U) I. ilk wilh pri)plf frnphjyfd in .itiMS of lIuMf inlricsl 
This (Oincuh's vvilli Hit* Ainffn .in (!oHrf)f irMim) ()oll i:ondu(:l('<l hy Prrdiiun'i iM jj . iji.il inilui.it*'*. . 
str<>tu) slodclu nrrds ui cifprr pl.innini) - ■ , 

All oi the ,it)(>Vfi MMMTi lo dociiiin'nl if if words of rcrnn tind AihciH.T (j) 1 ) wf )(> viid Ih.il in 
tl\tf lOnO's. llu? words wi?n? "rxcrllcnct'," "('()ijjhly." *in(i "rL»lcvjru:L*" tMliuMtion.il icforin^TS 
soiK^il lo jiliich oiu; locirtjl fUH*(J jflr'i iinotfirr. Tfu? U)70's usln?rfcl »n ihc nru|in<| sound of 
".iccoiintiibilily," bul tluvnijw word is '\Mn[)loyiil)ility ." Tjxp«iyt?rs w.inl schools th.il will pr ovuU' 
ihfir'.yourKj wilh skills f/wr vv/7/ i)}jkt' thon) vfvplo\\}t)lo, Undur()MduJU?s prou?si lhos(f procjrjins 
tluit do not - us ihey sue it f^rofxire th(?fn to ol)ijin a (jooci job, and i?nrollrTu?nts in iTi,iny su(;h fnajors • 
* liave drapf)ed sluirply. Foroir]n l*in()ujqt?s Ii.ivl' boon do^noted to minors at sortu; institutions and 
totally abolished ut others. ' • , * . 

The above objectives and career (?duc*iiion omfiliases stiinukito a key counseling and guid*ince . 
issue that must be reckoned. Most of the nine Q.E Career Education objective?\^stress work. The > 
College Board study emphasized that employabiliiy was the word of the day. Proponents in counsel 
ing and guidance believe in developnwrjtnl career guidance with programs that start with the career 
development of individuals and their neecis ratlnyr than' the world of work. . Career is viewed broadly 
to stress life roles and life styles-witli occupation considered as only one part of career. The 
.Minnesota Career Development Curriculum (CDC) under devetof)ment at the University of Minnesota 
(Hansen and Tennyson, p. 641 ) seemingly stress the career devetopnrfent concept^and relate to tfie 
fallowing: 

First, career development is a lifelong process of self development, work being viewed as 
a vehicle for self clarification. \> • , 

Secorvd, career development includes the opportunity to examine life rote,. occuf)ati'6lis. 
and life styles. . . 

' • ' • ^, f 
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^iHltl 1 i^limVtfYuMU witfi Irtnt.tllvrMWi'i r, ,1 r^th t'pl th.it nnUrMjf.il tt» .1 nioilr'l lunril 
iin ( fi.iMijiih) iiulivH'lUiil-j .mil frty .uul tti.it i rt i»ijni/i'% thr» ifupix tiuu «^ t»f ( /m/n r 

I iv.'.hrrs .mil Miu»n' (p li-^ /) trll th./t wr» Jf«» hifynruj i ,'irrrf\lr'v«»lnpfnrf>t it fift- i jfl^-t. * 
iftnt'/i)ft!)rti( I hi'v imlii.ati' tJuro jim|i>i tjr)til»iiii:r* .itui i uiinvHing i«f%pi)n«iihilitMti < ultnn tKfitsi 
ft*sfH)nsthilitiri itufn nlii.it J.tythfjtnift frs(Uin^th(lifir\, ,vHi on ci// fvlpiumbihtivi In c^i-irnt v tfu-y ^ 
vifvv tlirViif nrirlijm Inivd rfspDnMhilitiJ'** .r. hnrujituj tfwt i oufin^Htir i|ir«ti:tlv to thr ntudtint tfunugh 
liu' i:Lissr.i)(|ni F \\v inaivulu.il f ji;ilit.Uri)ti ri>s()()f»MhilM»i"s include? \\n)%\i lyittirndtic ijuie^in<;»' iitul 
i:i)un\rlini) drtivitii's ilfiu|nc.(l to M kuIivkIujU in coritinuouily nuMitt^iring ,in(i ondrr-.tofuliiMj 

Ihinf (jrowth aiul drvelopnu-nt in ttTrfin of thiMf own (M^nonnl (jo<ih, vtilun. iihllitrt'-i. iiplitudm, jnd 
ini«''fe!kltj. 'On Ciill rfiponsihiflitfr'i iirr i\\r ifiiifUHli.ito rin|)onse!i to individual! ruv^dn, providinfj -iucti 
jviiM.ifict* .IS inforrniKion si?e?kin(| crisin couHsi'liMq .md coniultiitiofi 

* \\\^^(fui)u>\ [)t?f)tirtrni»nt of rductition (Nov. 1975)' in viwWiiiw) vociitiTnuil oduCiition -.tutted thi' 
fitMKl for the di'vrloimit'nt of tlu? "whoU? "iVfltifnt/' The? Drpiirtrnrnt ntrniifd Pun ypu'th ntt»Ml opjK)f 
liiiiilifi to (fi.'vf'lop inotiv.ition, rr-iix^ct for Ihi'ir ^:.lpilt)llltlt•^ .urubrstjnding of th»?ir lutufr rconofTiit: 
f()l("i, CIVIC jw.iii'fir*;';. iind frco()nit lofi of prr^oniil fiMdiifihif) pot»^ntihlv /, ■ r ' ^ ' 

• « • ■ . " » 
Tlio locus todiiy "n rducjtion jfuj work .is docufni?nti?d t)y Wiru in The 8oumiJess Hr^narct^ 

wtien ho stilled thjt "cledrly, dcciy jt tfu- hruj(n»s tiiMwriMi education jnd wpfk has f)rocc'edod 
fjstcr than htivo Vho bndfjf? huildrrs." Now, suddi»nly, thit -iKinif iCiince; t)f t>ie$e flouoderir\() efforts 
has liikc»n op ii whole now dirT)c»n!;ton. ' . .: 

'Regardless of tlie ompfoyobihry (ht'tfu\ s( hon/s nnnt turn out \vclf rounciod individu.ils who 
are Me to attain satfsfactton in hf^ and \\^nrL 'But iln innuo is where docs the irducdtion%/vorld and 
the world of work join hands to harmor^iously^pLifi. lencf resources, and w»tk toward that work which 
will render. life long development? \ ^ i , 

If work is the thread, how will it enhance leisure? Everyone should have a H.fejtime leisttre skill. 
What about the family? Health? Values? These are issues in the counseling and guidance realm and 
very definitely affect vocational education arid will affect the future of education.^ 

Vocational Education must make special* provisions \or developing basic career attitudes and ^ " 
skills. HEW (1973) has observed that guidance needs to become an integral part of education find 
suggested that a focus on career development is one way to achieve such an integration. In terms of 
Tiedeman's (1972) sense of agency, students in vocational education neCd to believe that, tf^ey can 
direct their careers so that thoy can become the kind of people they wish to be. Career counseling 
then seeks to help people select and enter occupations that they recognize as compatible with their . 
talents and goals. This means that one needs to be able to set one's own goals. Second, one needs lo 
believe that the knowledge and skills needed for achievtng tho^ goals are accessible. 
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Assessment of Career Developnfent — An Issue : ' *' 

A reappraisal of vocational apiDraisal suggests a new look for thjs blfl concept. Crites (p.. 278) , 
suggests tfjat we n^ed to reconceiDtuaiize vocational appraisal as an organic; on-going part of career 
^development theory and research. I see implications for forward research in this area an'd it involves 
yocatipnaj e(;lucatiqn, counseling artd guidance, as well as others. • 

' . . ■ ■< ' ^' : ■ ..^ ■ 

■ Tr^risferable Skills \ \ / - <^ < \ ' ^ \ , 

Campbell (p\ 296) has said. that guPdanceMnas relied primarily on conveying vocational facts 
and concepts to students. But future practice will .hay§ tq go a step further and equip student^ with 
vocational skills which haye transferable vdlue beyond the school setting. This means that vocational 
educators and counselors will have to Work together in the development of decision-making skills, 
job hunting techniques, and on-the-job adjustment. In the vybrds of W. W. Harman in Notes on the 
Carping Trans fomation: : . : • ^ . ' • / ' 

In the long-term the outputs of-the economy must be thought of, not as goods and services ^ 
' ' s\one, but as goods and sen/ices plus satisfying so The industrial-age '"central, 

. project" of material progress myft be replaced by a new "cishtral project" i^^ja^/e ofenlist- 
^9- ^he energies and inspiring ihe commitments of society's members. This will no dpubt 
''^emphasize quality of life, spiritukkasj^ell as cofitinued technological development, and , • 
^ tawareness of man 's role in the evolutionary development of consciousness on the planet 

I have not even attempted to address the issues of sexism^and sex role stereotyping. ^Surely 
with the advenf of Title IX this issue is being ad'dr^^ed. but itrcannot be taken for granted. 

■ \ . . . ■ - : -f'^ ^ / ■■ . ' ; ; > 

Let me proposQfl^wever, that the time has come^wKen guidance and counseling and vocational 
education must stop being at odds arid join fordes and vyqrk together.' This has not been the trend 
in legislative endeavors, associational endeavors,- nqr in the daily educatibnarrbutine: * . 

Proposal * ■ '} • 

. With analyses of the current .status of guidance and vocational education, coupl6cl.with the. 
strong move for an education work policy, as well as the full involvement of the community, I pro- 
pose that there be a;Series of Career Development Institutes supported by federal or state funds di- 
rected toward coaleiscing the ynaxjm^um resources of counselors and vocational education personnel 
in helping schools to strengthen career counseling; to develop me^s of utilizing the community, 
family, business, industry, and-labor; and to design ways in w;hich-counseling and^guidance can 
giyefulj support to vpcatienal education. _ ^ ' ; f* 

, I propose that in the development of curriculum, that counseling and guidance'be an integral 
part and that education, now called vocational education, be made available to^'evety individual 
in f/?e5ecor7rfar/5eff/>7y— young men, young women,^^ as w;ell.as the handi- • 

capped.-^ • r"' .'^ ' ■ ' --^^ 

I propose that prervocational or career guidance be made available^o every middle/funior high . 
youth; and last, it is proposed that vocatiqnaj e^Jucatiqn teachers be involved mth, counselors in 
inservice geared toward refurbishing the aspects of human. development. 



I propose that there be concerted study in finding means of more accurately predicting employ^ 
ment outlook; and further, 'that the study and. cfei/^/op/77e^r of compretiepsive, current, career develop- 
ment theory be given special attention: s * f • • 

^ ••*..•*'*.■•• 

I further propose that counselors share their human development skills with vocatiof^al educators, 
and that t'ocatibnal educators sharje technical skills with counselors that might enhance tlneir work with 
people. , 

You ask what should be-taught in the future? ' * . t 

Teach the person how to decide so-that she/he can roll with the times. Teach the person, the " 
^ bask skiJIs but^lso open the vistas so.that persons endowed with the basic skills can seek to become 
. Ayhat Masldw described as that 5e^a'cr6/a//>eG^per5o/^ 

Teach the person the way in" which he/she can clarify his/her values. Help them fojdentify 
the m.bral values and ethical standards in situations that they encounter arid the actions they take; 
help them to learn how to anticipate the consequences of those actions and' become sensitive to 
their effects on others. ^. , > ' * . 

Education of the future will need to build attitudes-attitudes toward work) toward life, and i 
toward human beings. . ' ' , ' '•^ * 

. , Teach the person how to plan— to do career planning— for career planning. is a life long endeavor. 
. jts roots are- locked into the stages of infancy and its potential carries it from one role^to another— even 
in toda\^'s so-called stage of retirement— this is career planning. ^ • 

■ ' . ' ■.*»■.■ 

. What should we teach in the-.future? 1 ■ ' 

" ■ ' ' ' - ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ' * . * * 

. Teach human beings that there is no one right job or profession; teach human beings that no 
job is relegated to one sex— one race— one religion or one culture. Free the bondage so that one can 
learn that he/she is in a free society. Teach individuals to probe— to explore the unknown. Be not 
afraid of being different' 

■ ' . • ^1 ■ ■ 

■ ■ Teach the individuals to. be futuristic. Statistics influence our live§ but statistics cfo not totally 

control our lives— so be not afraid to venture beyond predictions. 

■ ■■ • '■ • * \ : ■ ' ^ . ^ ■ - ■ ' " - ■ 

' Teach the skills'. ,Tfie attitudes, but teach people how to work together by having those who teach 
the Jearners worl< together for a-common goal— f/7e life development of the jndividuals: 

■ • ' ' ■ • • ■ ., ■ ' . ' ■ ■■ ■ \. 

. What to' teach in the future if filled with omr dreams and in the words of the late poet, Langston 
Hughes: v v ... 

* What happerjs to a dream deferred. *Ddes itdry up like a 
V rqisin in the'sun." Does it stink like rotten meat or ' / ' , V . 
" ^ crust and sugar pver like a syrupy sweet. Maybe it /ust ' « * 

sags like a heavy board or does it explode. ^ . 
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The key to learning is a concerted pooHng of resources and full utilization of the 
potential. 

No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; ,7 V 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. ' ^ 

* i James Russell Lowell * . • V - 

1819-1891 : ^ " / 
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WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN THE FUTURE 



V Ctrancellor James J. Hammond. 
Massachusetts State College System* 



'My speculations on what will be taught in the future abput occupational education are based 
primarily on projections of pri^ctices that appear to be valid in the light of what recognized scholars 
forecast as vyell as in terms of patterns which I perceive to be in process, i ' 



Admittedly there is a reflection of some biases I may have about educational practices i WouH 
like to see expanded and extended. It requires no clairvoyance tp state that much of what is being 
^ught today will continue for rnany years' tacome. It has often been stated that a sound. Educational . 
practice.may fake 50 years or more befoj;e''it^|l« root and impacts to any significant degree^hation- 
wide. ■ V , * i ■ < 

Serious concern for vyhat shall be taught in the future demands first of all thoroughgoing critfcism 
of what is currently being taught, Ttre^Gurriculum should be in a continuous state of transition, the 
tesu\x of building on sound practici and the testing of new (developments. The curricula for vocational 
education should be among, the most dynamic. Many proposed changes will be resisted along the way 
.bgt it will be a rear gugrd battle with those whp are tryinjg to defend yesterday's stronghold in a steady 
retreat. - '/ •. - , \ .'■ _ .V ' " ' , - 

/■_.*- , . ^ ■ ' ' . . ■ • ■ 

J, : The time is bound to come'— and probably. witf|in the next quarter century— when the dichotomy 
between so-called academic and vocational edud&ticJI^ ts acknowledged to be outmoded; dysfunc- 
tiprial and extravagant* vocational schools fncrease and enrich their academic offerings, broaden 
their mission and refine their methodology while comprehensive high schools strive to meet the needs 
of all their students, including provision for work experience and>otber career edOcatidn opportunities, 
th6 differences between{'these schools become'less distinctive. No longer is one imputed tp be engaged 
only in skill.training arid the ofher in intellectual developrhent. , 

. Occupational educajtion for everyone has been finaMy .^cdepted as a bona-fide responsibility of 
the regular school system. The concept of separate but equal schools and curriculum tracks is rejected 
in this connection as in others. The issues that once caused divisLoh and separation are now imaginary 
and illusory. All secondary school students need the resources of both types of schools. Hopefully 
tPre idea of partnership vyill prevail and the differences of these schools wilf become mcwe a function 
of their relationship. Programs will be coordinated and students will be able to take courses in either 
school in whatever depth is desired, e.g.^ a course, a term, a year or more., \r\ essence there will be but 
one'school., All secondary school students need basic education skills, civic education, fundamentals 
of.economics and pme work experience including qua&i-professional/technical training. 

The consequences of such a cooperative arrangement may tend to further broaden the scope of 
the resources of the^ciDhdary' school. The establishment of career institutions hiay also incorporate \ 
planned undertakings \Aijith private r.et^rl^ commercial and industrial locatioTis wh^re students could 
explore types otemploVment^and^qrking conditions r^dlisticaHy, I he attainment of such conditions- 
will tend-to heighten the issue of ^fifethervocational programs should be less tTian four years, 

: . ... . , i ^'''rAf ' .'.r^^ • . ■ " ' \ '~' ■ • 

' Career education has stirnillateGi efforts to coor-dinateacademic and vocational education through- 
out the'educational structure'. Student demands for vocational education could very weW-increase asa 



consequence of the expansion of career eddcation, thus intensifying the need for a greater range of 
occupational programs than the offerings to date. , , ^^ 

Vocational schools* should broaden the curricuTum to encourage the development of. a wider 
spectrum of human abilities than those traditionally represented in stan>flard programs. Educators 
should recognize the growing need in society for people who possess the interests, abilities, apid highly 
leveloped skills so effefctive in working with other people. Such 'interpersonal skills ^re impirtant / 
capabifities worthy of recognition as b^ing as respectable academically as other^ skills and should there- 
fore' be taught deliberately and consciously. Many service-type jobs require personable.ness and sensi- 
'livity as much as they do skiljed compet-ence. In our post-jndust^rial society work takes the predomi- 
nant form of exch^iiges involving interpersonal^elements^ According to Daniel 'Bell, the technology 
is essentially^ informational and the key resource- is hpman talen - ^ \ . 

1^he decision-making proqess in career program selection will become more sophisticated and*., 
effective as the findipgs of contitiuing systematic research in cognitive styles are implemented. Cog- .1 
nitive styles^are "associated with interests, abilities and even with self concepts as^ell as with 'ways « " 
by' which each individual student learns. At least a dozen separate cognitive stylejdimensions have 
been! well researched and half dozen or so others havfe been at Idast identified. Obviously cognitive; 
style is a critical variable^in^^ references. 

The identification of these distinct personal qualities now enables each individual to engage in 
occupatiahal studies suited to his ifiterests'gjid abilities. ^ ' 

' \ The growing acceptance c)f the validity of cognitive.oiapping has contributed credance and real- 
ism to the individualization of instruction. There , has developed a clearer understanding and an accept- 
ance of the claim, not new certainly,' tKat there ar^e ifi fact, several modes of learning. References^to ' 
learning styles are common and teadhers are well acquainted with the principles and practices associ- 
■ ated with cognitive;, affective and psycho-motor domains. 

Individuajized.iWs'^fuctton has.been a widespread practice in practical, artscourses. Industrial/ ^ 
technical/vocationaf courses have a history of pupil-initiated learning activities, pupil planning, co- 
operative group undertakings and ability-differentiated assignments and this fact augurs wefi for the 
future. Notwithstanding the fact that pr'ractfcal arts and vocational classes had more than their share 
;of hon-academically inclined students and, 6ven though shd'p^nd laboratory equipment was com- 
plex, expensive and potentially hazardous class activities were diversified and frequently individual- 
ized if not personalized. ' ' J" 

Because they, are competency-oriented, teachers of vocational subjects will not find it difficult 
to encourage their students in acquiring the modes and skills of inquiry particular to the fields of 
production, consumption and service; the skills oj copability, and the universal skill--that of us'ing 
knowledge and its systematic acquisition as tife foundation for performance, skill and achievement. 

It is highly improbable that vocational education will cease to be codlpetency-based. However, 
there is less assurance about what those competencies will be. Occupations based on the application 
• of knoweldge in lieu of skilled manual performance will. necessitate an increased emphais on the de- ^ 
velopment of insights, concepts and principles. Reordering information, translating an^^/or interpret'-^ 
ing directions, problem-solving and the.ability to see particulal- cases as special cases of a larger set 

may constitute the nature of the required competencies of the future. 

J ■ ' ■> ■ 

Undergraduates preparing to become teachers'of vocational subjects are currently in some col- 
leges acquiring a substantive knowledge background in tbeir major fields. To cite one example, home 



economics teachers not.,only learn how to prepare foods but they investigate the path of processing 
food frorrUhe farm through the food product manufacturer, including food preservation, and ulti- 
mately^fe the consumer. Those who major in food science study the nature of the physical and 
chemifcal characteristics of foods as well as their bioch^ical, biophysical and microbiological changes. 
Not 0f?ity are the nutritional values of various foods considered but as well the health hazards con- 
tained therein from-micro-organisms, toxic and non-toxic natu^l components and the effects of 
chemical additives. ^' 

The assumption underlying the thesis I am presenting is that this country- is moving tovyard a 
true knovyledge economy where the increasing use of knowledge becomes man's basic resource and 
v\jnere the critical elerjient is/fneoretical knowledge. All societies have existed on a foundation of 
knowledge, but not of theoretical knowledge. ^ . , 

' ' " ' . 1 . ' • 

Every one of the nVw emerging industries is squarely based on knowledge. Not a single one is * 
based on experience. Tne nation-^'s "growth" industries will depend more and more on sophisticated 
resources. . Our economic future is.not tied to the material and physical resources we are now knowl- 
e^dgeable of but to the va'st potential of human talent and particularly of creative thinking which 
Buckminster Fuller calls the "metaphysical process." -As lie^states it,, our economrc prosperity will 
come from individuals, not from the ground; fronri the va^t potentiial of, thinking, not from known 
reservoirs of present fuels or materials; from mental ener^, not physical. In , the words of Peter 
'Drucker, . . the teclTnalogy of the twentieth century embraces' and feeds of the entire array of 
human knowledge,' the physical sciences as well as-the humanities. "Indeed, '' he states, "there Is 
- no distinction between the two." Knowledge in this context refers'to, the application or implementa- 
tion of 'information to some accomplishment. Drucker claims that the applications of the physics 
and quantum,- the science of matter and structure, the physical chemistry of molecular and atomic 
bonds are the foundations of new industries. 

, This grpyvu'lg^ of theoretical and academic foundations of knowledge as opposed to 

experience arf<d on-th^joB training have strong implications for what should be taught in the future. 
INIew jobs^that are anticipated will start out with theoretical knowledge. Old jobs will either be changed 
to knowledge jobs or will be replaced-by^ knowledge jobs. The science-based industries of electronics, 
optics and polymers begin and end with theoretical knowledge. The manufacture of chemitals requires 
a theoretical knowledge of the macro-molecule being restructured. 

^The ComputerLand hologram laser are,derived from twentietjvceritury workjin theoretical physics 
'and chemistry;. the computer which according to some estimates will'ultimately be the single largest 
industry in the world is founded on symbolic logic. 

The "systems" concept is basically a translation of the perception df.configuration. 

The knowledge worker is trained in a specific function rather than as a skilled craftsman. He 
applies ideas, concepts and information to productive work rathei^than manual skill alone^ He is 
capable of using theory as the basis for skill in practical application to his work. The foundation of' 
his job, whether skilled or unskilled will be knowledge. Even though the" knowledge worker works t:; . 
with his hands he will apply knowledge rather than skill. Not all knowledge skill is complex. Therq 
is both unskilled and semi,-skilled knowledge wock. Knowledge skill may call for a high degree of 
abstraction coupled with a low lev&rnlanual task. Th^ critical faqlbr is not the degree of sophistication 
or the newness of the information rather it is the ingenuity and skill oi\iwhoever applies it. ; .".v 

By using knowledge as a foundation, workers are able to acquire skill in less time and with less 
effort and to unlearn and relearn more readily. Using knowledge as a basis.of instruction makes it 
possible for students to acquire advanced skills more effectively in less time. 

in 
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. The knowledge .A/orkerdesires a job that is big enough to challenge him. He is not satisfied 
with making a good living. He seek-s sastisfaction and status in his work. He want? to perform as 
a professional. - He insists on having, more input in his job. His desire is for more self-determination.* 
The true knowledge worker is not restricted to opportunities of working within one of the established • 
occupations. His ability to apply knowledge makes it possible for him to plan his own line of endeavor 
and to employ his knowledge in a career of his own making. 

The study of materials will continue to be a basic area of the vocational curriculum. However, 
-thare is'a new materials concept, virtually a revolutionary sPrift from concern with substances to 
concecn with structure. ' The starting point of the new man-made materials is a specific microstructure 
of ^atdms and molecules and the'physical, chemical and electrical characteristics of such a structure 
under the laws of quantum mechanics. , . 

\ ■ / • ■ * 

The new study of materials will investigate molecular arrangements that. are open-ended and 
capable of being developed for a specific purpose and out of an understanding of the fundamental 
characteristics of matter. Technologists will have the capability to design composite materials ip 
which different structurafelements serve differentpurposes. The "materials revolution" wilTmake 
possible an enormous nun*)ber of new products and new markets. * . . 

• In the field of energy *nevy developments will expand nuclear fusion, solar, ocean thermal and • 
geothermal energy sources. Pollution-free hydrogen generated from water and sunlight wilTen^rgize - 

• various vehicles of transportation. According to Buckminster Fuller, the work df Einstein and those 
who have followed him jnave proven that "energy can neither be exhausted nor originated. Energy 
is finite and infinitely conserved." As we seem to use up-one form of energy, it is turning into another. 

« The only thing.limiting our ability to find or develop the energy we need is our technological compe- 
tence. • „ 

\^ In the field of structures there will be further. developments with the geodesic dome, stressed 
shells, pressurized skins and there are serious thoughts.about space cities within gigantic cylindrical 
ti|bes placed in a stable position between the earth and the moon. "Underwater dwellings in the form 
ofvsubmarine buildings have been predicted for sorne time and now huge floating islands with high^ 
rise^ apartments are also. envisioned. 

increasingly, vocational schools will provide students with opportunities to exam'ine and discuss 
basic Qconomic concepts and their application to the democratic political system. of the United States. 
Studies have shown a widespread misconception among many Americans, particularly youth, about . 
the American free enterprise system. There is distrust and disenchantment toward big industry and 
business and much misinformation about the alleged profits being accumulated. It appears that what- 
ever the form of instruction students are receiving about American business and industry, it is slanted 
negatively and based on exaggeration and distortion. The solution will not be found in advocating 
specific economic viewpoints whether they represent Laissez-Faire capitalism or revolutionary social- 
ism.^ Such issues as sjate ownership or private ownership or mixed ownership of essential industries, * 
should be examined in. the secondary school vocational program and should have the support of the 
best scholarship avai-lable. ' v 

• ■ * ' 

* Buckminster Fuller maintains that both the capitalist and socialfstic ideologies are wrpr^g because 
•central to both ^s the thesis of Ij^itation— "not enough to go around." ' . 

Accordina tp-Freeman Butts the challenge of pubjic education today is more political and cul- 
tural than it is^conomic. That challenge is to achieve what we proclaim to be our historic political 
goals: freedom, equality, justice and community. 

i\ ' ■ ^ ' \ 
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Butts has reminded us that the founding fathers viewed the l<ind of education needed in the 
new republicT largely in political term^ rather tharhas a^means to academic excellence, individual self- 
fulfillment or preparation for a job. They savy the need to mobitize cjisparate social, cultural and 
economic groups if greater political cohesion and unity were to be achieved. 

Butts has proposed that the prime.contribution of the schools should be to enhance as far as 
possible the political capabilities of students to think and act as citizefn^who will support the liberal 
. political community so that it will be the context within which the economic decisions will be made. 
A broad r&ftge of fundamental issues in economi(^heories^nd systems can be add/essed utilizing the 
best scholarship ava#Sble ranging acrbss the full spVtrurn of theories from left to right; but/he ob- 
jective of the schools should be to try to bCiild positive commitments in thought aryj action to the 
democratic ^alues of the liberal political communis and to.ttie liberal political processes of the 

democratic order. . ' , 

» . ■ . ^ 

While the educational level of American workers continues to rise, there are questions about 
the amount of education actually needed for many of the jobs in our economy. Stilly employment 
jgrowth is projected to be greatest in occupations requiring the most education and training, and tifese 
may be occupations not traditionally encompassed by vocational education. 

* Approximately half of aH'occupations require less than a high school education. If one excludes 
professional, managerial, technical, farming and machine trades, considerably less than half of the 
work force is in jobs requiring more than an elementary education. "If additional education allegedly 
results in job dissatisfaction then, what iy:alled for is not simply more education but a different kind 
of education. What is needed is that more attention be given tp educating the individual in the hope 
that each will select an area of occupational educaftion compatible vyith his or her interests and abilities 
and that a strong focus be place^ on the development-^of the unique qualities of each person. Job satis- 
faction will ultimately be a matter of peii^bnal iadjustment and knowing one's strength and weaknesses 
a^d learning how to optimize, to t»ala:ng,^ and compensate may be4he key for many workers. 

It should be apparent that seJjondary school vocational programs should be developmental rather; 
. than terminal. . 

^ In'contemplarting what^shall be taught in the future, it should not be assumed. that vocational 
education.will remain in either its present form or mission. It is mgre likely 'that Pt will not. Social 
- and econorhic changes will initiate the development of new programs and priorities and the elimina- ^ 
tion of outdated jprograrfis. The concept of matching youth and jobs will giv^ vvjay to ^n emphasis 
on developing one's individuality or idiosyncrasy. 

In summary, during t^e'next quarter century there should be far reaching changes taking place 
in the character and program of vocational/occupational/career education. The several purposes and 
functions of vocational education create alternative futures. Whatever disagreements ^exist amohg 

\ vocational educators will, in all probability, continue, in some degree, to be a source o^competing 
value in the -future. No single trend or development will satisfy everyone. There will be both advo- 
cacy and rejection among able, earnest gnd sincere vocational educators. /Serious ruptures between 
tine champions of the practical-training-experierice and the th&oretical knowledge-foundation pro- 
gram are inevitable. But vocational educators Have in the past, been zealous in their efforts. to keep 

» their programs in tune with the practices of the work-a-day worl^. The decreasing importance of 

• primary and, mOre recently, secondary dccupations^and ^oals'and the^^nticipated transition from 
tertiary to'quatenary occupations and goals joreshadovvs'tKe'emer^ence of the post-indjistrial econ- 
omy, institutions gnd culture. The trends ^re unmistakable— inT:j^ascd technology^ emphasis. on * 

/ cognitive skills and knowJedge, a growing service-based efconomy, unemployment, underemployment 

■ ■ • ' ■ •* ■. v^- , ■. : ■ 
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.and increased leisure—all will strongly influence the future of vocational education. It is more than 
a speculation that the current focus on the saleability arfd transferability of specific skills will give * 
way to a change in emphasis on the more theoretical skill^ as they becbnie the more salable. 

Attitudes an(J outlooks toward the work ethio are also undergoing change. What seems to be ^ 
etnerging is a broader definition of work which transcends tlie conventional view of equating AA/ork 
with'a job and includes all productive.and^eative activitiesncJn^ich contribute to human growth and, 
well-being. jf 

Thirty or forty years ago- George Counts po?ed a question which stimulated widespread and ■ . 
often heated discussion. His challenge was ''dare the. school teach a newsocial order?" Inclosing 
I would like to paraphrase th^t challengeyanciask; dare vocational educators change. the role and 
character of vocational educatipnTn keefjfftg^ith fhe new technological order?" 
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LABOR AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION- 
■ ' ■ . "WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT?" 

^ Walter G. Davis, Director 

Department of Eduction, A FL-C 10 . 
C Washington, D.C. . . 

* • . *■ ■ ' " ■ * r • ■. ' 

The purpose of this paper is to provide a current overview of the field of vocational (3ducatio)i5|3S 
reflected by the experience of the American Labor Movement. - 

Any look backward will be brief and only to place the unidn view in its proper perspective as-We ^ 
address the questions of the future. v i . ' 

r • 

The immigration of workers from Europe in the latter half of the 19th century and the early 
period of this century has been fully described in our textbooks on the American people. The skifts 
which they brought with them provided the nation with a soffd foundation from which to build. 
The system of vocational-technical education, having codifiki thes^ skUls^ilbears witness to th^ 
credit of American workers and the education community fprthejlf/st^^^^ roles in the nation's ^ 
development. .^-j ^ ; , . 

Concurrent with the importation of skilled craftsmen came the guilds which they formed in the^;* 
old country. They were the forerunners of today's modern labor movement. 

It is fitting, therefore, to salute Anaerican workers in this bicentennial year for past contribu^ipRis;. 
and to acknowledge their views on skill devefopment today and iri'the future. 

The brjad Uiterests of the organized labor'Jorce requires that it view the subject of human re* 
sdurces in th^ wftest possible ter^^^^ ■ \ rv,^ ^ 

Its involvement in vocational education is global arid it therefore looks toward the future skiff ' , 
needs of this country within the purview of a revolution in technological advancement on the one 
hand and of swift social, economic and political change both here and abroad on the other. 

TJiis'pap^r is presented therefore in this frame of reference. Time did not permjt^jan exhaustive 
discussion of the issues,. Accordingly, less attention-was given to those points which should be 
obvious |o the conference participants. The author does, however, lean toward the ideas engendered 
by recent worlfl political and economic trends which will have an inescapable implication for American 
skill needs. ^ . jf^ ' 

Unio^ns in' America look seriously upon their role ^n the nation's education system.- Having fought 
for free universal pubTic education in the past century,:.thereTemains a sense of history —posSessTv^lTC^s 
if you willv It is no wonder that organized workers terid to involve themselves in some aspect of 
the system mostly through their consumer interest and as taxpayers. • «^ 

Today tracJe'tiriiori interests in education mbves vertically frgm pre-school education through the 
graduate school level.' It constantly seeks to be heard at all levels. 




One. however, must distinguish between labor's institutional interest in ecKjCation from that 
of business, government and the education community, itself. Moreover, individual union members* 
, also become involved jn a range of interests not within the pgrview of formal trade union policy 
although^seldom in opposition. ' « • , . ^ 

There is, however, a Gpniinp"lpge4^^ policies and views among the various concerned institu- 
tions in society, at least in gehei'al terms. There. ts di^yc^er^ilBle agreement that the principle of free 
universal public education be maintained arid strengtheried'/for example-ah occasidrial intellectual - 
excursion to the contrary notwithstanding. Vhere also is a desire to puraiie the 'development of our 
human resources to keep pace with our leader.ship role throughput the world; There is the over- 
riding concern that aid be given to the nation's youth/enabling them to maxinjize their options foe 
future careers. ' . > ■ r ." , ./ / • . , - 

V?. .■.;.rv..,-' ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ''1;''' ■ ' , ' ■■ 

To implement education policies, unions work daily through their formal;structure iri ^ attempt 
-to balance their goals with the above stated principles and aspirations. ' 

Education departments arid comr^lttees of national union organizations develop th 
in the light of their individual experience and interest and in the light of the 'level of inco 
status of their members. The role of the L CfO/ the natipnal labor center in^ the ^U-gited States, 
falls generallY in the effort to coordinate the, specific interests of unions ^affifiated tb it. Beyond that, 
the federation, by constitution, is committed to the struggle for the highest standard of education for 
all Americans, union workers-^r^d non-union workers alike and their families.^ There is close collabora 
. tianxhetw^en the federation and most farge independent un^ions mainly i'n the legislative area. 

The-foregoing, of course, provides some general perspective on where labor fits into the geneFaP 
scheme of things structurally. . . , • 

r Having said that,. let us return to the earlier mention of the need to distinguish labor's role in 
education matters from that of. other institutions. Indeed, it is now appropriate to plunge into the 
topic of"Labor Looks at Vocational Education." ■ ^ ■ ■ " 

The brief historic overview of vocational education set forth in the Project Baseline 1975 Report-, 
to the ,Nhtion^on Vocational Education parallels labor's assessment of the state of the art. The national 
commitment of previous years, to attack the problems,of urban.d^cay, poverty'and inequality, did 
indeed bring new dimensions to the mission of vocational educalipn. To reach national goals, the 
nation's schools had^to get on^with the job of training its youth for employment opportunities implied 
by the commitment. Skilled training Was an idea whose time had come, in a broadec^ense, in the 
early sixties but we proceeded with our enthusiasm, to overkill by^ proliferation of ^programs often 
unrelated to national need spread among several federal agencies. Many viewed vocational schools as 
archaic—^ haven for dropi-outs, teaching outmoded skMU on obsolete ^^Mipment. , 

V-Business and industry leaders were begging for "people who could^just read and vj^rtte^" while 
unions and industry stepped up their enrollments in apprenticeship training. At one point, many in 
the private sector turned their backs on the products of vocational schools. Itwas difficult to get 
vocational education high schpol graduates through the testing-interview process of joint apprentice- 
ship committees, at least in, the higher paid skills. Tests were often geared to^more academic back- 
grounds. • . . . . . ; . / 

When Congress, in 1963, enacted the vocational education law, it addressed the serious problenn^v;^ 
of high unemployment among untrained^arjd in^xpe/tenced youth. . \, 



' Labor played a strong supporting role in the passage af that legislation. Dr. Otto Pragap; - ; 
then Assistant Directop^of the AFL CIO Department of ^Education, represented union views at the 
federal level and worked tirelessly to implentent ttie mission of state advisory councils. - ' " " . 

It is rather easy to identify the prjme concern of non-labor sectors. Government' o'f^J^fse,^ m 
concern itself with thje national interest. Business'needs qualified workers to rnaintain th^ hlgfiesf' 
possible rate of productivity to operate profit^ly. tducapors have t^je toughest role of all -that of 
.matching currk:ulum, method and technique to'^a rapidly changing job market. r': 

■ • f - • . ■ 

s But- to add to this, thep^' remains the special problems of qpinorities; wolmen and underemployed 
adults, plus new technol6gy and'the uncertainty oXfuturg skill needs. Educators need the closest 
collabor-^lion with all interested groups in jhe field. ' ^ ' a' 

%j . . . ^ i - ■: ' ' 

. i ' ■ . ■ • v-- 

* Speaking for labor, the communication, gap'sbetween unions and vocational educators could be 
improved, especially at the policy making levels.'tThts point surfaced in a dramatic way during the 
initial dialogue on career education. Few planners understood the economic^orces.^t worklin the 
society and the adverse conditions in the job market. Accordingly, trade un^n leaders were m^^^tivated 
to react strongly in the ^rea of job protection for ad^lt^ and^Tnainly heads of households. This view, 
for example, possibly inhibited the rate of growth- connected with work experience related programs. 

I subrn^t that taking into account the importance and need of a viable, strong vocational educa- 
- tipn system. It is imperative that relationships between groups, institutions and government remain ■ 
'dose and positive. Th^e reverse bf this is counter-productive and to the detriment of the nation's 
goals and objectives. ^ * 

* Labor's stake in vocational education is obvipus because of its relationship to the workplace. 
Most large employers have collective, bargaining-agreements with thleir employees. Jt is therefore 
important to include all parties in the vocational education planning pljpcess at all levels. 

In August, 1976, a short form attitudindl survey condQcted by the AFL-CIO Department 6f ^ 
*. Education reinforced the suggestion that we in labor must step up our involvement in vocational 
education planning:^. This is desirable, but difficult, for most trade union leaders because of the 
multi-faceted roles they must play within and for the orgariizations they represerit Many are elected 
officials whose.primary responsibilities relate to irtternal union matters. Of tl^^ organizations large 
enough to employ full time education and trailing staffs, vocational education is but one area of 
'union interest. At the state^and local levels 'they da^fpr the most part, reserve tim6 to pay attention 
to the current developments in the vocational educatro'n^ield^ven though it is not always possible ' 
to attend every meeting caJlj^d by the practitioner. \ ' . / 

* The national AFL-CIO has takefi not^vQ/this and is arranging to improve7its commtjnication 
among affijiates on this subject-hopefully to motivate thei^/tipgrading vocati'6nal education among 
their list of priorities. ^ . , 

The survey results referred to above. deserve some attention although'they reve'al little new . 
information for tcad0' unionists themselves,. . ( ' ' 

J It dTd r^ot cover the entire labor nacivement. Only a select group of unions kpown, to have an 
interest in sl<illed and technical training for employment were asked^ to respond. AgreeWient to 

participate Was worked out iaadvance with 17 national and ihteVnatibnal unions representing some 

5.5 million members, 



They involvtHf* buildincj jrni construction uf^ions' '^^f^du^tri^'ji uhiQi:^:and printing trades. \n addi 
tidr>.. 14 of jhe 20 stjto AF L CIO councils irrvitLH.j to fVl^iticii)|ite also responded. 

The questionnaire^cpnlained 7- ba$|t;'; ■ yt^s-- no' ' cjuestions of current interest to labor. Respondents 
vvere;given the option to remain anonyTtious a5 to ifidividuals or organizations in the interest of candor 
and to offer additional ccnnrnents JS they wishe<J. ^ 

The results micht mttirest oth.?rs. \ 
* " ■ • . ■ ' 

Results of Survey Questionnaire 

. - , ■ , ' ' : _ ' 

1. ^Should there bed greater federal irlvestinent in apurenttceshjp and training'* ' . 

•- ' ' ^ ^ . 

, yes. 76.5'n " ' no 1 * v . - 

si .• .V .. . ,. ■ ^ ; ' '''^^M 

'{The-rernainder did not respond to this (iflesfion) ' " ^ 

Additional comn>ents: * ' , • . ' 

— Yes, but oiore atteijtion should be [)a!d to the industrial sector. 

- Yes,. wl.th Other condlti.Gf^; nagiclyf' ' * - 

. The governmentsshpuld also ir\(!:rease 'fii^nciingyor the Bureau of Apprenticeship and training; 

The government should alsd^ provide tax infeerit'ives to eniploV^rs who hire apprentices or / 
trainees;? ' \ ■ ■ ; ^ - , ' \', 

Funds for on-the-job instructor graining should be made available. 

2. , If your answer to question 1 was Vjes:'- 

A. Should such funds go.directly to local program!? 

yes 41.2% no ' — • 

B. Should they pass through state or locjal govern'mervt agencies? ^ 

• .. Ves 29.4% no — - ■\ ' \ V ■ 



(The remainder had no opinion) ■ ' ."■ 

One additional comment urged direct funding to local programs. Of those who responded, it 
was clear that they were involved at the state level and preferred federal funds to go there. 

■ Regarding in-service training for military personnel, should credit toward. journev^man status be- 
encouraged by loaal j6r^^t apprenticeship comniittees for these persons ^ ^ * • ' 

yes 76.5% ' no 23.5%- ' / ' ' ' • 



Additional comments: . * 

- Some respondents answering yes conditioned their response-by adding the following " • 
: ' factors: , . , c 

• - ; - . .. .* >a/ If ih-service trainlognjeets federal'a^ 

-('■'. ■',,( •■» ' • ■ ■ ' " ■ . 

b. . If the training £)pportunities are widely spread in the industrial sector, exclu{ling qoh- 
strliction at this tim». / ' 

^ c. Only where local joint apprenticeship committees have input in deciding how much 
credit to be i^Howed. ' 

. '■ : . ., , ■■ > ■ ^ . 

4. With respect to classroorn related training, doe^ your; program utilize>the.resources of any d^ '/ 

the following: ■ ^ . -v - ' ' , ' .^h : '■' ''[.' f r- 

' ' ■ . . . ■' . . ■ ■■' . ■ -..'v-.. ■ . - 

• A. local public secondary schools? / 88.2% 
B. community or junior colleges? ' * 58.8% 

Additional comments: ' " . 

— Many respondents added vocational education schools, private scKqdIs and land-grant 
colleges to theJist. It was suggested by one major union that commghrty colleges were 

. growing substantially in their interest to offer trade union services jn the apprentic 
field and that some programs were transji^rring to these institutioiijS. - 

5. In connection with 48 above, do enrol lees receive credit toward an Associate of Arts Degree? 

: V yes .. 1 1.8% no 23.5% , - 

_ •> 

; '\ (These % figures relate to^the base figure of all respondents but reflect only those who answered 
the question.) ' / - ■■ • ' , 

Additional comments: r ^ - , ^ -.^ 

— Summarizmg two main points made by respondents answering this question np sigrtificant 
interest was displayed. ^ ■ ; ' 

- Of those vyho had an interest, it was agreed that: , ; ^. " ^ . 

a. / /There Jacked uniformity on whether to grant credit for such training througjh'out the, ' 

..comnlunity collegejystem, and . ' v; ' ; 

b. These two-year in^titutidns should work'out some. national guidelines for the recog- ' 
nition of skilled training through the granting of college credit. 

,6. The education "moonshot" of the past two administratidils has been career education. OrganizecT 
labor-has supported the concept of -exposing young people to the world of work so long as mem- 
bers of the regularVprkforce are not displaced. Moreover, AFL-CIO policy in thjs area objects 
; strenuously to the establishment of sub-minimum wages to students engaged'in eafly work ex- 
. periences and to ar>V Violations of child labor laws, i.e., allowing youth to quit school at age 14. . 



~Q:, Do yog agree \(i{\ih the content of the above paragraph? 



yes 100% 



no- 



QV To the best of your knowledge, do your constituents agree with you? 
■ • , , . yes 94,1% ^ WP ^Zll^ ' • 

Additional comments: V 

— As noted'by the unamimity to the aboveipsiragrs^h, union$ are concerRetf about program 
initiatives which fail to recognize economic-conditions, i.e., unemployment. On the other 
• hand, respondents noted positive attitudes toward programs to train yoiing people includ- 
ing those which involve "hands-on experiences." Some respondents noted convention 
. : reisolutions which called.fQp*affirmative action within their industries, in this area. * 

7. .To tlii be§t of your knowledge, what extent do your affiliates lobby |or effective qducatjonal 
' . programs at.the fgderal and state tevefs? 

substantia WT.7.fe% - ^ayerageamt. 58.8% very little 23.5% none 0 . 

AdditixDnal comments: - .. \ ; ' - / , 

i — ,Wost national unions reported an average amount of lobbying for education. In tf^ir 
view, the AF L-CIO and the American Federation of Teachers^adequately represent peir 
views in the Congress and at the state level. Lobbying efforts are substantial, howevlpr, on 
other trade union issues* " . . • 



State Labor Councils 



State labor councils, on the other hand, r^eport substantial lobbying for education bills within , 
their respective states. They also indicated strong support for the vocational education systems 
in their states. * v - * ' . 

• • .■, , ■' : • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ •- ■ ■ • V L 

^ With respect to questions 1 through 6, st^te labor organizations strongly support the international 
union,view regarding labor plarticipatibn on ^teypOertional education p|ann|ng boards, expandirig- . 
apprenticeship in theJndustrialN^ector and ipv^^ku^ both the union and the company in such 

/activity. ^ ^ 

' It would appear from the results of at least a n©n-professional sampling of opinion that unions 
.in limited areas of the economy, where th^re is a tradition of apprenticeship, strongly support the 
system as an efficient and effective form of training. For ^them it could very well meet t>ie nation's 
U -skill needs, thus bridging the gap between.scKool and work. This point was reinforced by their strong 
desire to see th&j5.ystem expand in the industrial sector. . *i ^^ '^ .r. 

Many of them have developed programs with comnnunity colleges and vocational schools to 
supplement the^n-jiouse or on-the-job training provided at the worksite. >^ 
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Yet, it^rriust be recognized that apprerlticeship programs represent a small piece of the skilled 
training actfon-with some 250,000 currently enrolled in formal u'nio\nrograms. Today, T6 million 
Arrfericans are being exposed to some type pf vocational training. In arrarticle, "Labor's Stake in 
Vocational Education/' August, 1975 Fedbrationist, Dr. Ruby Oswald, now Acting Efirector of the 
AFL-CIO Department of Research, presented some pertinent data: 



• Some 12 million are enrolled in th 
tional course or in a formal vocati 

^« Another 2 million are enrolled in 
and. Training Act (CET^). - 



15 nation's public secondary sch96ls, either in o single voca- 
onal training curriculum'. 

istitutiional training under the Comprehensive Employment 



. ■ i • 

• 2 million more'are enrolled in private vocational and business school programs. • 
■ ■ ■ , • ' . .' • . ^. • 

In the public school sectof, some $3 iDillion is spent by federa'l, state and local governments with 
state and local governments contributing £ 5% of the share. Federal expenditures approximate some 
$500 million-^far too'low to meet current and future needs. 

•J 

. There exists, of course, more conservative estimates of federal, state and local outlays and this 
raises the question of who does the counting and what is excluded. The important point is that 
needed expansion will up the ante and federal leadership is called upon here. 

■■■ ' .. . ■ . ' ^' . 

■'. . "^iiBfoiife leaving this section, two important activities connected to vocational training should l?e 
ffientiohpd: The first relates to the vocational Irgininjg program conducted. by the Maritime Industry 
and the'Seafarers International Union. (No government funding* is involved.^) The second falls 
into the area oficollective bargaining for education benefits, a relatively new development in labor 
management relations.^ The trade union movement points, with pride, to the Maritime program as ' 
exerrjpLified by the Harry Lundeberg School in Piney Point, Maryland. 



The school is the largest training facility for deep-sea merchant seafarers and inland waterways 
boatmen in the United States. The school has developed a pioneering approach to education which 
has successfully welded together vocational training, academic enrichment and trade union respbnsiblity. 

Named after the founder and first president of the Seafarers Internatj^WH^^ the Harry 
Lundeberg School is the product of a unique coo^Derative effort of the Sea^T&rs Union" and the 
management of privately-owned American flag deep sea ships and inland waterways towboats. The 
school is committed to prcwde the nation's maritime industry with skilled and responsible deep sea 
seafarers and inliandwaterways boatmen. 
' • . •" • . J. . 

The schoof'§^t'rajnlng'*pro^rams are sanctioVied by the United States Coast Guard, and it^ academic 
curriculum Is accredited byj:he Mary^l^^^ 

The school believes that the men who choose cpreers as professional seafar6>s or boatmen must be 
provided with, the knowledge and skills to keep pace'With technological advances within wieir in- 

g f^sult, the Lundeberg ^School has devejpiped a total program for professional advance- * 
an or deep sea mariner. This program fodbses on three key areas: 

' • ■ 

Providing .)^oupg men yvho have ho maritime experience with the basic skills they will need 
to serve at^oarxl . 
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_ _ __ 1_ ' . 

• ProvidingiJrofessioiia|-advant;omenrfo^ uXpItToT^^^^ men fiiVougli ;:areef upgraSing programs. 

• Providing tlie academic education wliicli is an essential complemQn^t^ tlie modern technical ' 
skills needed in today's water transport industries. 

Since its founding, the Lundeberg School lias provided careers for an entire generation of young 
men bnd at the same time provided qu-alifi^d manpower aboard America's merchant vessels whenever 
and wherever neec^ed to insure that vital cargo moves safelV and on time. . ^ 

Originally^,^W^ maintained trliining facilitiesjn a nqmber of ports throughout 

the country. ^||^s thfe programs expanded to meet lihe chaHt^fi^es of advancing technology, it ' 
becar#B necessa/y to eentralize the training activities. VTIius it was ip 1967 tliat thq Lundeberg School ^' - 
acqujred th'e presen^site at Piney Point, Maryland. " v 



By bringing together highly qualified educators in ^he specialized field of. maritime training, 
centralization made posstble the rapid expansidn of the School's vocational programs, Basic^raining 
is now an intensive three-month long course^^jjjptjjdy. Upgrading programs encompass all unlicensed 
ratings, and a number of licensed officer ratings for inland and deep-sea towboats. Specialized 
courses-in shipboard automation and liquefied natural g^s carriers, for example-keep mariners 
abreast of technological advances almost as soon as they are discovered. 

As vocational education became more advanced and* specialized, the need for reading skills to ' 
master highly-technical instrucftion manuals became evident, arid in 1970 a remgdial reading program 
was established. The program proved to be a highly successful complement to vocational training, 
and the academic^curriculum has since experienced the same rapid growth as the vocational programs. 
Today, a complete high school equivalency (GEDj program is offered as well as evening self-enrichment 
classes and,training in reading and study skills. ^ , ^ 

In 1972,''the:Lundeberg School recognized the need for trained personnel aboard the tugs, 
tovyboats and barges of the inland and coastal waterways. Again, the school responded to tWs need, 
and today basic vocational training and a complete upgrading.program in all the licensed arid 
unlicensed ratings are available to America's professional boatmen. 

There is a growing interest among labor unioras in this,and.pther.countries in negotiating educa- ^ \ 
-tional opportunity fringe benefits for their members and their farnilies. Increasing attention isl)eing 
given to these negotiated plans including tuition refund plans, education and cultural trust tunds, 
paid educational leave and work sabbatical provisions in union-management agreements, 

^Within company and union training and educational opportunity program^, there are potentialty 
billioris of^.dollars available each year for a broad variety of education and training,. however, these are 
notfully utilized. This represents a waste of humaniand fiscal resources. In the tuitioh-refurtd pro- 
grafn, for example, thepe-are at least 20 different international* unions which have coml-acts affecting 
about 2 million worlj^rs. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has so far gathered over 60t§uch contracts. 
Over 20% of the^'tocts relnewed bv^theBLS in 1969 contained education and training provisions. 
In 1974 approximately 50% h^ some training provision, * , 

^ Unfortunately, one percent or less of the eligible blue-cpllar workers participate in these programs. 
On the other hand, professional and -management level personnel average about 6% to 7%,*with a heavy 
concentration in management education. 
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~Di5COssiorTahd"acfivity"in~tK^ 
ested in these benefits. Innovative programs are being developed to expand the number of unions wh 
have these agreements. To increase the rate of participation of workers and to f4nd ways in which 
educational institutions and governmer^t can cooperate in this endeavor, a study is now underway. 
One newly emerging effort is being conducted by the National, Manpower Institute in cooperation 
with labor and management represerltatives^and the National lnstitytejp,f,£duc0tion which has begun 
toxes^areh/t^ "why worKeVVdcJ^dr dd not participate ih'^thew 

»*spem'ihgly^ava^aDle to them?'' . . .... ' 

The U.S. .Senate Sub-Committee on Education expressed its interest in helping labor and mandge 
ment to develop more effective programs in this area. (The following comes from the Senate 
Report No. 94-882, Calendar No. 838, 94th; Congress, 2nd Session-page 8) ! "The Committee 
wishes to make special note of the'^funds earmarked to develop and demonstrate ways to'increase 
utilization of employer-employee tuition assistance and other similar educational programs and X9 
encjourage comrnunity. coordination tgi ensuVe: lef^rning.opportunities are designed to *' 

meej;prQjectecJ career and Qccu)i)^tiongLneedij*ahd^^ • ^ :\ ^ ^i.'/ > * 

This committee included an arnendment to j^^^ Lifelong Learning Bill which calls upon 

the Assistant Secretary of. Education to mdke grants and enter Into contracts with institutions of 
higher.education and with ptJblic and rK)n-profit'private entities for the development and demonstra- 
tion of ways to— ; -^^ >t ^ 

A. Increase the use of enrfplbyer and union tuition assistance and other educational programs, 
^ educational and cultural trust funds and other similar educational benefits resultirig from 

. . collective bargaining agreements, and other private funds for the support ofjife-lohg; i; ' 

B. Stimulate the integration df ^ublic aha private ebucationar^funq^ which enct)urage partici- 
pation in life-long learning, including support of guidance and counseling of workeriin 

, order that they can make best.use of funds available to them for life-long learning oppor- 
. .:tujnJtief; \/ . .^. . ^ ; ^ . \ • 

. . \, ^. ■ '>■■■...> > 

C; Encourage coordination within'communities among educators, emplpyers, labor organiza- 
tions, and other appropriate individuals and entities to.assure. that life-long learning oppor- 
tunities are designed to meet projected career and occupational needs of thte community. . 




,The foregoU^g examples of new activity-yvithin thg.house of labor hopefully portends for the 
f^uture of union members and their families. 

Turning to !he future, it is itnpqrtant to devfelop a background of. thesrjpcc^.at vyork which 
appear to fead to the realities of the 1980's and '90's. They are With us to^ay arid they.iproj^ct a 
rather gloomy picture. Confusion and uncertainty seem to abound everywhere for very Sound reasons 
because of a sense of helplessness regarding our ability to unilaterally shape the world according to 
our master design. " 



. ^ The factSfcTre that vve no loriiger live in that kind of world.. The problerh is that too many V 
Americans feamhe futui^^and choose'to take shelter ffom the trauma and possibility of scarcity, 
crisis in the energy field, widespread unemployment and a host Of other serigus but possible inter-' 
ferences with the "so-called Atnerican way of life." 



Lamiconcerned-Uiaul)ore-uxists4oo-casi4^j|-aivaUi 

affairs on the f3art of most Americans anti esfiecially. those engagpd in long range ^It^nning for our 
system of education. , ^ 

How'to cut thrpugh all of the rlietoric on this subject is the real question. Until a decade ago^ 
we rested .Qomfortably with industry projections of skifl needs only to watch many of tfiem become*^ 
obsolete overnight. .Rather than re-invent the wheel, see what William Haber had to say in the June 
1976 issue of the AFL-CIO Federationist.^ The article excerpted a speegh he made to an honors 
convocation fit the University of Michigan earlier in the yecir. He said: 

It is no simple task to determirye how many tens of thousands of engineers are already 
obsolete. And the question may well be asked about every other discipline. Former 
HfeW Secretary John W. Gardner" calls attehtion to this problem in his book. The Ever 
Ftenewng Society. The research revolution has changed America as no other single 

.' development. It has created a new technology. Automation and the computer have 
been joined into what has come to be known as continuous automation. Hundreds of 

^ thbO'sands of workers have been eliminated frorh th^ ba5ic productio^Q industry, whose " ^ 
• * output has not declined. * 

"'One of the results tjas^beeri a revolution in skills and this has gone farther in our own 
country than anywhere else. Of the more than 90 millibn persons in th^ American 
workforce, only one out of three is engaged in production. He or she is "making'' ( 
sqmething— a chair, a suit, a table, a brick. Two out of three are not producers. • 
Tnis is not the same as saying that they are unproductive. * And the process is con- 

^ tinuing. Many millions of Amerfcans now hold dead-end jobs—jobs which have no 
future and are rapidly disappearing. Those vyho hold them must adapt themselves 

. ' to new skill requirements; they must be trained and retrained- Many of these tasks 
were once respectable bookkeepers, 'accountants, meter readers or elevator operators. 



As a resi^ll^'HiQve serid^ doubts as to whether we'' ought \6 teach anything as specific 
as an/^upation. We need to find sorrnething that resembles a family of occupations, 
a cli/ster of jobs. We need' to teach adaptive skills. It has been observed that 50 per- 
\ ^ cehtNsJ the-1985 workforce will be engaged on skills and jobs which have not yet been 
invfeh'tebsQ r dev^ ped. Evecyone, whether in production or non-production, needs to 
be retrained perhaps two or three times in an occupational lifetime, ^This is no less true 
for a craftsman in factories and shops than fqr doctors, lawyers and prof essors.vThe 
obsolescence of. knowledge plays haVoc with everyone. 
■■ y 

This tloen is the challenge to the "education coprinriunitsy—a formidable one indeed. Na crystal 
" bail or extrasensory perception of the fqtur^is available to guide us on th& planning and preparation 
of what speqifically;;,shouid be taught to today's 16, 1^ an^^lS ye^ olds which would te helpful to 
them; in'tl^^T"3ffQ'^^^t^^ Teaching -to adapt is' thp.major theme. - ^ 

This point^ again reinforced by a recent survey, conducted by the National Education Associa- 
tion, of the views of 50 distinguished wbrld citizens and educators.^ The panelists recognized the 
'i:iazarjds, if not the impossibility of over-precise or extravagant predictions. They recognized that not 
bnlv^the lj.S^ but tile world as a whole is passing through the greatest tidal wave of transition fn 
history.^ ' v 



-Points-of-agrGGmGnt-by-^jll-can-be-paraphrased-by-the-followin^^^^ 



/ • 



• Decades ahead wOl be extremely compltJx caused by rapid change; • 

• Energy problems will persevere and become more difficult (this lias serious implications 
for the future, i.e., employment opportunities); 

VVe will have to review our confcept of growth. Growth will become selective or "reasonable"' 
in the jargon of the 1980's; . : 

• We face continued crq^ding and hunger among the world population (note that we recently - 
passed the 4 billion mark); 

• Third and fourth world pressure for equity and a new worJd economic order will significantly 
change the planet's entire political power structure; 

• International affairs will remain turbulent in the decades ahead requiring skill in economic 
and political innovations as we seek to cope with the international chemistry of the years 

^head; 

• There will be an^ncrease in human-welfare but at a high cost (guaranteed annual wage, im- 
proved medical^care, etc.); . " 

. • Lifestyles will change. America may be able to avoid a gray-toned post affluent society by 
striving now to create a post extravagant era not too difiicult from the "weiar K and make it 
: do" lifestyles of our grandparents prior to 1920. 

^ . 

Vocational education schools will have to take a fresh look at the special problems of minorities 
and women. A recent report af the National Urban League strongly makes the point that whatever 
economic recovery there has been, (labor believes none) there has been no economic recovery for 
Blacks.^ The report abstract provides Qevastating data on employment, family income, family in- 
stability and the question of reverse north-south migration due to the severe economic crisis in 
northern urban areas. ^ 

Unfortunately, the prospects are not^bright, especially under the philosophy and administration . 
of our current federal government " ' . \ 

Earlier this year, Charles C. Killmgsworth, Professor of Economics at Michigan State University 
addressed the unemploy;nent question in ah AFL-CIO American Federationist article. 10 The areas 
contributing substantially to growth in the post-war period, namely auto manufacturing, education^^ 
health care, constructiomand national defense, n9w show stagnation or decline due to circumstances 
unprediqted at the peafkTperiod (of the late '60s).vlf future labo^requirements diminish to the re- 
placement level, this will have a significant effect on the supply of new jobs in the economy withr a 
relatively short training period ahead for those in education using economic predictors. 

What should be taught certainly has to take these problems into account and the whole range of 
problems facing our Spanish-speaking community. 

As women train for employment in the non-traditional occupations, courses relevant to the ques- 
tions of adjustment to the world'of work will be needed for those forced into the job? market for 
economic reasons. Career womeh would, of course, probably have the sarrte difficulties as men even 
though they have pr*;planned their gntrahce into the labbr forcfe. 



M i nority youth iuul wonion now S(>(> nioK? ttiiK iibk? vocatiofKil cdr(H?rs viii tho cif)f>f(?nti(:(>jliifr' 
rotJto. 1^ A|)|)rontic(;shi() triiininc] can ()otontially bricltjo the ()iif) bctw(MMi ihv. un(?ni|)loy(Hl, tht; 
fmtontitilly un(;mf)loyocl (fuirticukirly niinoriti(is, yputli antl womon) iind iiviii'Uiblt; jobs ijivon a 
noirr full uniploymonl oconomy. 



4' ' 



Ernest Green adds, "\n addition to the benefits that tlio system offors to the? industry and its 
graduates, apprenticeship training is a sound investment decisiofC In a study conducted in Wisconsin 
.by Thomas Barocci, the return on the investment in apprenticeship was found to bo greater than tliat 
for alt other noncollege trai'ning'programs, tliey liave sufficient skills to earn more in their fields and 
related fields than do all other preparatory fiicilfty dropouts, including college dropoutV In fact, 
construction apprentices who drop out of training earn 70 to 80 pgrcent as mqch as those who coryr- . 
plete training. Industrial apprentices and tliose in the graphic arts earn 904)ercoht as much'as those i • 
who'complete training. In addition, .most apprentices who become journOypien are union members, 
and statistics show that union members earn more money tlian workers in ^ie unorganized sectpro/'^^ ' 

There are specific areas of learning which novy appear as imperatives in the vocational and general 
education curriculum. The number one priority is basic education. The amount of reading to stay 
abreast, whether newspapers, magazines, intellectual journals, trade union mi^terial, etc, required of 
American workers of all ages hag^scalated. ' ; ' 

Writingantf math skills fall into this area of priority. Those who "just pass" should look to 
tutorial resources if they are serious about.competing in the job market of the future or continuing 
to post-secondary education. ' * - 

I would add a component of basic economic education also in this category. It is indispensable 
toward a fuller^ understanding of the whole world of work if one also understands the dynamics 61 " 
labor, industry and commerce. Economic illiteracy in this country borders on the abysmal among 
rank and file citizens. Vocational educators, themselves, should probably upgrade their understanding 
in this area where necessary, «i - ^ 

I would ^Iso recommend some basic' understanding of the arts, both visual and performing, as 
pdrt of the high school level curriculum in vocatiohal education programs. 

' . , . . V • 

Finally, students should get a full understanding of labor-management relations in the put4ic 
and private sector of our economy. Labor leaders are often shocked at'the numbers of misinformed 
^mong PhD'sjn this field: 

The labor education system involving industrial relations majors and trade union leaders has 
remained viable with substantial growth potential simply because thousands entering today's job 
market have had little or no exposure to this discipline. Course in labor history, collective bargaining, 
labor law and related subject's should be introduced to high school students before they reach the job 
market. Teachers can make good use of the abundance of material, films, etc. already available in this 
area. * 

Movement has begun in this area at the po^t secondary level, most recently at two-year institu- 
tions, . ' . - i 



Some 39 four-year colleges and universities have developed major programs in labor studies to 
meet current denriand. The George Meany Center for Labof Studies in Silver Spring, Maryland, repre- 
sents a, substantial investment in training the officers and staff of AFL-Clo4ffiliates by labor itself. 
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ItixouclusipivvvhaUslunild-hB-taiKjIvt-in-voofttioHHl-ttliiti.itton-catrb — 

Pliinntirs sUould inclucio tho loail (iconomic conditioifis, this is to siiy, tlio locnl job mnrkot. Jhoy 
should consider citiziin mobility.. "Johnny won't still on tlu? fiirm," thdrdfori; curriculum must bo 
broad *Miou()h to covor niitionol job projoctions. Tho^ should pay fuller attention to ()lobal economic 
trends as they impact on jobs and careers here at hotmi. 

Only throunh sqch futujrstic concerns con wo keep ia)ro<ist of what should be tauqhl tlirounh 
tho rest of this contury and beyond. * ' . 



c 
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SECTION IV: SPECIAL NEEDS 



MEETING THE FUTURE VOCATIONAL EDUpATION NEEDS OF NATIVE AIVIE>ICANS 

^ ^. ■ - • ' > , ^^^^ , 

*• , ' -* .\ ^ Ctfl Duproo, Associtite Professor ' ' 

y 5; Native American Education, Fncwity o/i^tli^ii^^ , * 

. : , * . , University of Lothbridge 

'>.' , / f^' ' t . ■ ; , Lethbridgo, Alberta, Cannula . 
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' ; 'M/he*n on.e lndianitf giveri rfrrippoVtuprt^ to speak for and about ^11 Indiari^a painful dilemma . * . 

% ' ensues, bocuase "no one Indian can speak for all Indians.J^ There ore otfpr 200 Vintions, tribes or bands 
'{ '. of Native Ame^ictKis^ia tii|s gpuntPyr'r.ea)iJt^i^^ in language, customs and attitudes, and a Hopi * 

man niight wonder at a IdKqta SioUX brtho Great Plairts tolling a tjroup of Vocational Education > 
\ jjteoplejf/hat ediiiqatipnal and cmplpyrnent projblerps the Hopi of the Southwest Desert have and how 
^ , ] those problems fhrght be solved. iSo I must emphasize^that I 'speak foT myself as a Lakdta Sioux,' in- ' ;r 
/ fluenced by what I have observed and heard from' other Indians, f cannot speak for "the" American 
' /Indian. There is no such thing, instead there are Hopi, Siou^, Arapaho, Blackfeet, and many others, 
each with their own ideas on how to develop their natural ahd human resources. ' . 

..... ' However,. most Native Americans would agree that we have some things in common. Probably 
Indian Fry. Bread would have to head that'lisf; bl/t? since thife ineettngis geared more to future planning 
' tt^at to "learnin^ by doing," a (demonstration of tiow. to rqaj^e fry br^ad wguld nox^be appropriate here. 
(Althoygh the relative merits of actually^learning to make fry bre^ vs. 'Sitting through' a theoretical * 
! lecture could be debated.) . ■ - . , . . ^ . . > - , . * 

Two'' other common factors readily apparent in mosrt Native American.groups are undereducation 
and po\>erty^^ \ believe that vocational educatiorHias much to offer in beginriing to eli/ninate these 
two difemons that have been With us fbr over 20&years^ The day for studying kidiajis is past-and that^ 

; has been fill^ ta overflowing with the "What" and the "Why," mostly arrived at by anthropologists,' 

sociologists, war departments, bureaucrats; bleeding heart liberals and stometimes even Indians. If we 

. are to survive today yye must come to grips vyithr the "How." I will resist ,;the temptation to mention 
that respfect for our Heritage and that utilizatfonCpf'our' form^)^ life stylfe and value system cduld con- 
tribute to preserving this Ipnd and its people; and how pur (and yqur) social ills cry out for solution. 
Instead I will^dy ^hat preparation for^a vocation'to make people economically self-sufficient is the . ' 
'answer to "How" to begin to solve bur prpbleifis. A* Dr. Jack flidley (ShosfK)nie)j.a professor int > !, 
Agricultural Sciences at the University of Idaho says so often : ' . 

We 'know wtf^have social problems, but we are neve^ going to settle our social probi^ 
• until \;ye take care af^he economic ones. Half of our problems socially will be taken 
^ care of when we solve the problems of unemployment and when we have employment 

that is pertinent and meahingfu I on the reservations. All we have left is'our land and we 
• gren'j goif|g to h^ve it if we don't* get some land management specialists. We need st^ 
dents educated iK'tusiness; We need land n^arlagemerlt sjjecialjstsry^We noifed forestry 
' , management specialists— and quit sending us your sociologists, psychologists, social 

/ . ,wQrk^s and anthropoligsts tp t^ath usab6«yMndi&ns.' We^A^ant meartrngful programs 
for Indians in today's world. ^ " . • 
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I [)tHtuviv:th(it vocjtioMiil t*(lu(:«itu)(i IN t'diiCiMion tot tocl.ty's wot Id jiul (cm thr wiuUl i )l totnoriow 

1,1 15 (nluciil'ic^o t!)jl Oiin |)r.y|)4Hi.? ot?oph» 10 livo j tiil^llt'd lift!, so lh**it tlit^y jo* Mdrvinl ofiff^t^r 10 body 
tu)if III inifid. f . , 

I Ciituiot discosn tluj (HliUiiitiniuil ncnl^ of NaUVt^ AfittMUMMs today and m\ 1^'^'* luton? witlu^^t 
s'onuj rijfuroticii to our triiditiooal vy^iy (if liMiFniu). , l^hi)i'iylvn(V Ifiduiii. fotlay jKitoally tiv^s iji -thf^'^jld / 
way, wiJ-^uiJ still iiilUuMicod itrvaryinii il(,M/itr7i l)y o<ar hiicki^ tin? f(?it if (U)t'sta((Hl;iuMittUjtAhat 

Mil'ftvs cJ|)Wlj;(thrc)UC)h L\i(:h gi?n«ra^^^ ' -^j^: _ ■ 

' ' *** • 
> J wilf briofly niohlioo tin; (Hlucatioii sysl^MOti of thi? pro contact past that tauijhl survival skills; 
rwi'll iJJitJ nujotion wfiori? nonu? of us an* todiiy iis a result of tin? mission, (joveriirm.Mit and, public 
scho'ot education programs that we havt? ht.'en exposal to; anil I will attcjinpt a dream for tlu? future: 
ii return to stHf (leterinination, control of our own schools, achotcr in^rdocation so that vvt' can pro 
vide \or oitr children thtvkind of ItMrrMng th.ii is iiu*anin()ful to us and yet appli(Ml)le and ustMol ii> the. 
twenlieth century. - * . 

■ • ■ - ■ , ■ ^ 

u 

. Ypu may think it strange that I refer lo the education systen^ of Native Americans of 2S0 years 
ago. We had.no^ lesson plans pr textbooks, bilt the system existed ngnetht.'less. Thertj were no hired 
professional teachers, but instead the whole pommunity w^s tho^uacher of the young, and^ill rLV(ilj/ed 

♦tl?at proper training a*nd right Ibarning fr'om the world around .tViem were vitaKo the successful Opera 
tion of the group. Probably no such* thing as theoretical learning existed, unless" wo consider the ' • 
^stories and legends of the oral tradition as thepry.. There, was not sitting in a tipi tailing about how to 
run down a buffalo. There was learning by tlie exampio of the leders; there was learning by actually 
doing; there was learning by constant practise and there was learning by pragmatism-if the learning 
was successful, it was good. None of this will sound new to you, since good vocational education uses 
these same methods *today. The results of this kind of training were that ctiildren learned and learned 

^'Well \/vhat they needed to know td function in their particular role as part of a cooperating ^roup. 
Each one's learfiing benefitted all. . 

Since the eady. European immigrants saw no prpper school houses or bjooks and f)encils among 
the natives they immediately^au^ht to rectify this lack of education. In 1619 the Virginia Company 
estat^tlsh^a the'first missign school. From that time to the present Native Americans have been sub- 
j6cted to efforts by churches and by government and pOlplic schools to "educate and civilize tfie 
heathen." (Stan Steiner— New Indians, p. 318). The methods used in each case were repressive and 
/if^^ultjng. The Christian reljgion was emphasized (assuming the natives had none of their own); agri- 
culture was taught (assuming the natives might succeed at thi^); basic education was included (assuni- 
ing that-natives could aspire ho higher because of limited intelligence). In governnient residence 
sclpools as late as the 1940's ori*y one-half day vyas usjed for academic studies; the rest of th^ day was 
spent af somethifig called manual training'' Ppr.girls this meant cooking, sewing and qth^r household 
arts; for boys it meant farming, woodworking and hauling coal to the power plant. All of this unpaid 
labor helped to keep the government schools operating rnore economically. The result of this forced 
nmanuaUtraining has bpen' to prejudice many Indians. against non^academic learning since it was based 
on the assumption that they vC^ere capaiple of no other. * . ^ ... , ■ ^ . . ^ 

With the entry of a few Indian children into sofrie public schools where they were exposed to; 
the regular education system A^ur Situation did no/improv6. Coupled with the lack of career educa- 
"tion that is common to all -schoorchildren, our chodren were subjected to lack of understanding of 
the culturally different child at best and actuardisqrfmination at worst. Consequently the running 
away and desparate attempts to get back to home ahd parents many miles away that began in mission 
and government schools, continued as.an astronomically high drop-out rate in public schools. Our 

.. • .. y ^ , . . , L ■■ ' \ 
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iiDthMuj iv6r !hwhih) to olfttr I'ht? yoiiiuj, itoi wt^t? thuy hiHiuj tnlur<itiHl hy tht? %y,^ttim vvhi< h virvVftl 
thtMii (IS Micorr)uil)ttf or untHlot^thltv 

' i 

An t>uini<ifuliiw| tJKiunpliJ whii h ilUi^tVjli^n wh;U.ii po^nihlt) wht?i) .1 ptujpltj iiir ijivi*ii i?H.i»!ipUfi lo 
.follow iiriH IrtMfduin lo lostliuli? nuitiihlit <i(:iVuinuKl<itii)(i'i to chiinyt\ iin^ iho Chi^rokofi in thu iMi)y 
taOO'H. Tm^niJ piroplij took adviWUjt)!? of \\w Ofvv ou?thtHl4i (jiul nt?w miitttrhiU hrouijlu.hy thr whfti' 
ro^in. Jiul prociMHiiHl to (:riM(i?ii siMI Hufficn'Ol and tiucci"iilul ld«:»tyi[tt in(:orf)Of iHituj tluj Uvsi ot thr 
ni?w whih? rijtiiinint) the host of the old. Thuy wijro luwwiciiilly suiicH^iful Idtnunti. hluJ iifMrllii:ii?nt 
form of.yovDrncntvit^ hjul duvolo[)iHl thoir own u'hool ay^itiMii using thiMr owtv l*in(jii*«t)it iiruThvicf hr 
ciM!U>(:ornph?tj)ly ''civiIw«hJ'- in i\w wluti? iniin's iJSiU|ij of thit ti?Kti. AILthis lJt?c*(usc Cluuokm^s wi^n* 
*,indttpirn(.foi\tly |)l*in'nint) ^ind mhifmistriirliui thiMf own jffdif^, I niied not coiuimn? thiMr ntory. f vrry 
I'mv ii; fciifhluir with tin; iraqic: 'Trnil of TiMfs." thu U[)raotin(J to the l:ht»roki*fi \\on\ Uw Uonws jnd 

hpsirt«SS(»s,l^(H:iiusi.' now scMtlers Wtiriri?d the fttn? I.tnd in ti«H)rgiii. ^ ' 

■* ' * 

An outstJitdiru) (?xjrnf>lt* which illur.trati?s thti (:(Mnprc?to ftillo'rr of wtfll nuMnirU) .Mtornpts for 
. novernrncMits to do things for \wo\)hi witlvno iioiisultation with or inf)iit troni tlu? puo[)lo coiu'rriifd, 

IS tho.Bureiiu of Indjnn Affiiirs* RoloCiitioq Protir.nn of 1952. Thti fT?lociitu>n pro<|riirf) w.is, (It'suifU'd to 
' provide Iho rneiin^; wlieroUv Inditins could ltMV(f Ihi! (fconomiciilly depn?ssetl rest?rvationn arul (jt) lo ,\\\ 

urbiin iiroa where johs woro plontifuL " 

. The Inditin fiirmly or sintjit? adlilt w:is triinsportixl t(j certiiin cities when? the BuriMU of Indinn 
jAffiiirs held estiiblij^ied relocation field offices to receive Ihern. Field office staff provid(?d ()eru.'ral 
counseling to the relocatees and assisted them in firulinq em()loyrTient and housiruj. Financial support 
was providwl ur|ti I the rolocatee was* employed and receiving wac)(?s. . 

X » . ' ^ ^ • 

It soon became apparent that the undere(JuCiKo<l, poorly traincxl Indian with his rural background 
^ and cultural.dif ferences Rad not been adequiitely cquippecJ lo comf)ele in the*labor miirk(?t or make 
an. adequate social adjujjjtm^nt to his new environment. - * 

As a result of these deficiencies, between 1953 and 195?. three out of ten relocatees returned 
to the reservation in the same year they had been reloc^teji/There are no statistics to show how many 
eventually returned, but^the rough estimates ruh as high as 75 percent. A follow-up study conducte<j 
by' the BIA in 1968 of Indians relocated in 1963 indicated that only 17 percent were still in the area 
to which they had been relocated. \ 

The general failure of the relocation program to achieve the objectives for which it had been 
established had a major impact on vocational education in the BIA schools. Because of the -short 
comirrgs of the high school vocational programs this training was^in theory, eliminated. Beginning 
in 1963 only pre-vocational education would be offered. * . . 

The Relocation PrograYn was not without effect on the Indian people. Once again they had 
been nrianipulated to faijj^ire. This did nothing for the image of vocational education specifically and 
f;or federal programs generally. ^ . . ' 

■ • ♦ ^ ' ■ '■ 

Present trends and attitudes among Native Americans are the result of all of these contributions 
f4-ohri the past, frdm the autonomous, pragmatic/training of pre'Contact days to the forced manipulating 
by a sometimes well-intentioned, biifalways ill-informed bureaucratic machine in far-off government 
halls. The demand for education for Indian children planned and administered by Lndian^tribes is 
lotid and emphatici As Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., the noted historian, said in 1969 at the Sub committee 
• Hearings on Indian Education: «^ 
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liuli.ili^ hjvc- Inruj .♦-.vfi It'll tiiit ii-u.ii}"^ F o « tr .> f *. Ifi.jf I f i r 1 1 uj »^ u ! u .> ; 1 1 n^-.' ^. ntv'. 

^ ■■ \\ it If • V t wuit J I )t.i> » i«t t-51 V r t uir-i (t i u u;. j iTTTt n tti * i r -irt \\ | lu nj» .n ui t ' ii - t t lu U.I 

li-i \\\\\\ .J I .11 wl JiM.ir u i.tl'.n'.j'il.ilit J<'M»i ►! .III- .»n .jImIi U » ' If jfH < H H i K | ^ I » i .M 1 1 1 u( 1 1 !> U:i , 
•""J i»> «-'^»^ iMr tlirrn -.ui » i-i-ifnll^ * * * I f u-. .n-.rf ! »i m ! vv.i-; ^ f .'i t r-i 1 f , if i i f j| ^ i n .i I )ri I .H .il n >n 
' iif ili(ll;iri rqliMJ-.r t)y '.unir •ll'l) hull, Hi lc-.Jt(ff. t>f (>/ tfjluv. jt .J i|.il)u-nrMj Irt I fni .njii 

\ IM ./hIU* 1 hul ' * ' I I MM I'l V 1*1 t Mi » '.ff II Ml*. MM t iijMI I H )M » ir »'t H » U J r .HjfM UI1 I fl, MM If H? 

MufiMu of hull. Ill Af f'.mi 

I tn- ilrrn.iful fill ii t hnu f iM I hi* h ii m1 k)\ film .i 1 1 nn w J n I i-i 1 Iruh.ni vtufli-f it*, r. .ihiO |>.-mi) tu-jul 
VVh.lI. Ihry h(ipi- for r. .i )titi .il |h«^ riul !f^,lf |.»irp'^''»h»Mi prnnti An ini iw.jMiK) Mdiittirr of /.I t iift-i 1 1 
riMfl.-t' \\\.\X iH.uli' foi thrill on Ihi- h.j'.i-. of •. ti'iro t y ( » i( nj jnij m-| .il-u*.il loi c. Ir.ul iu-i.!lif( tt» 

.»OMtf Vi'Mth' H'MiIJ-. tif (hrM* il.'MMJU h. .If I- ifjr Uoiti'd I n( Vi »i .Uion.il I n hiiu .il hi\inuh' i>f 

HiN.Mi.M k. Nnf (h l).ikt)l.i' thf .ulnli ,iinj vim .it.ion.it i-i|ui .ihofi procjf .iin% of fi'f rii j! ihr hulMn mm 
nmnity ti}lliM)f •, now f'.t.il)h\f h-H imi m'V» i .iI ir-.<'i v.tlion-. .tin I llir Intli.in \ nntf oII.m) rU-n wtU.ii y scfinoh, 
- on fM.iv.ijn ,Mt(j nifwM ^n'M:f vjhotr. v.hfff pjo-nl*. aw mvulvi-d .mil :ifr ni.jknuj x^Un .itioit ihM r.iijn*, 
->/nr tlintr \rfMU)ls ,if ul i.hitdr rn ' • . \ 

f fif ()ri-,(M)l popiil.if i-Iy oj pri)h".MOfMl i.nur-..". h'\prt:i,ilJv l.iw i om m-.) .ihiImh|' N^itivi* Af!U'ri»,:,jn 
•.tutJiMit*. .rl umvJ-c M tH-* -.ftovv. kl.i Ji rf-MjIlinij froni ','()() yiMc. kA I.M-int) loUI !f j.u. hii jum-. wor k 

wi'll will) ifn'ir h<i(Kl%. I h»'Mi(,i f.-.f 111 i)(.i(ftMh", froin !fif ti.,l1\ uf .u .mJimmiu h.ivf t)r»:n prpiid \k\ provr 
ifi.it Inth.ur. r.in vvof k vvj'll wMfj Ifn'ir fitvul-. loo, \\\\\ hufum'.. .iloni|witfi tfn- i|»'npf;il pnhln;. Ufi'd 
(•(tiit;.i.liir»| fr(|.iftlirH| voc.ilion.jj t^lm .ihnn I hr dirhutoniy of h.ifu)'. m\ hiMih n^u^l In- ( jr-i|)f?|lf^! 
on M'v-f jfjtiOrr, .is yvt'tl .is in riofj hMlt.rn citiif^ .ind lown\ • Of ^tnpi if t.iruir \\ to pf^)vido lf»r p(»i Kif*tiini ty 
.ind tfif ir)f(Jf MMiinn ft)f 'iUidfrU'/lo ni.ikr i Imhi f» Ih.il wtll Uvid ti.» .r pifJilmtivt' .ir^l •..niNfyinti h.fix 
>lvU' It .ipp^Mf.. llicri, Hi.il lium t' r. Itu* mipori.int clt-nirr^l in txilh ,ifi?.r. of i|ff\)!('%t noisl fnr lndi<ifi% ■ 
^ind ttirir rdnCiilinn f\trfnf> nt.-f-d lii h.ivf .j ( //(^/t f in upt-r.ttirKj tf if'ir^t;4nldri''tr'» scluiohi. .ind lndijt| 
t li.tkjrrn ntM'd in hr [)fO()fMY infornn-<| .ihont ffi,- rhnn't^s ^iv.kIjMi.* to Muvm m ♦••dmMTion / 

Ffi.il (hrsi? two niMtl*» fijvi- fjiM'f^ i()ni)ri-d in tf^f [V.r.r ts vipp.ir#*»U lhf out)h (jur ,tjr jt-f (jlin)|j%i..' of « 
{)ri'vu)iis 0(iut:.itu)n (dfnris. Thjt tfn'M* prfvion-. f.'ltof t-, Imvl* hrrri .i dr.UKil f jjlu^r in .'ipp.i/ont vvltrn 

> wtr consider lht.» eigful^ (jr,ul^ .tv^rjtji.' rHin(Miu)i^Ji*vr'l of Induili pi'opliy jnd \\ht*n we olj.scrvr Thf 
bO (o 70 [)c»r(:i.*nl ,ivi?rjf)i? drop oiii.r.iic of liulKin 'audr-nis m <|ov»^rrtrhMrVt .ind public tichools. Latil 
yi.'tjr in j sfiviH off ri'sr'rv.iiion town m Snuthrrf\ AlhrrlJ. >1Q ptTct-nt nVlhr i*livn»MM.iry school (:fnldr?.'n . 
-vert.' Ntiliv(*'S.» If f)rosent condniofp* pi*r*>iM only llirtM* t>»'rcont of thfr 'tol.ti <|r.idu.itii*i<;) Iruni tt^o twelfth 

•tjrjdo \vill be NiHtvos/ finiiil.^ ^ilti'jli(Hi/i'\j'.f_,ill ()vt.'f ,lf)^ U.S, , 

Future considerations for vocJljnfi.il fdnc^'it itui for Indi.jns cjn orUy tjt- cof tsidured rn i:onIunc;<6n 
wilfi upgrading the qui^lily of generjl edncajttir) for ln(^i.^ns, Tfierc vvuuici In- no point in stiper'imposifuj 
an ideal vocational e<lucation puograrn i]{)on a criirnl)hn(] and crackinij found.it?o/i. jVowev.er; for tht* 
purpose of* this paperlet us assume tin optimi.stiti.'itance atuJ ronsuJcr the f.iiUir^.'S.of ttu» past corrected 
or at least mitigated. 'What tfieh might wi' plan as Ih*' best w^iy^of m('etmq the vocitionui eVjucation 
•netxJs of Native Americans'm the fiitiire\ . . ** . 

It is ecfsy to slip into exotic dreams for fiiturn vpCtitiorrni ntiuc.rtton prc^grams v^fuirv^^ consider 
some of the pressing problems of today pri»serying tfu) onvlronmefTt: '.olvfru) the r^ner^iy f)rob!em and 
travefling to the moon. HovC'Cver. to benefit Nfitive Americans most we mu^t 1irst concentrale on a. 
"catch up** policy. Because oi inadcquare elementary preparatfofi. Indian students do not apj)raach 
vocational education programs (nor academic prograr^^s) oi the s^ime^Ievef as students from the main 
stream of society. Consequently, the following suggested needs rna^ se^fm obvious arvi in many cases 
^ will have To be preceded by intensive basic education Tind make up courses: . ^ 



Through my contacts with Native Amel'icans throughout the country and as a fornrier member * 
^ of the National Advisory Councjl^on Bilingual Education and the Washington State Advisory Gouncil 
on Vocational Education, I have put together the followi'ng-lfist of needs as basic to an improved 
approach"for vocptionaf education on reservations and in Indian comfriunities: . * ' 

\ Irhprovemerjt o f. Vocational Ed ' 

■ - . ■ • ' '■' . ■ . . ■ ' ■■ • . . ' ' 
, • Although the vocjaijonal education image has iniprovfed generally in recent years as shown^hiy the 
numbers served, the numbers completing programs and the larger amounts of "funding approi3riated by 
Congress, the Native American. communities and society in general cdntiriue to view vocational edu- 
cation as a second rate education, or as Vine Deloria (Lakota-Sioux lawyer-writer) says, "a benign^ 
form of welfare." . , ' \ . * 

To correct this hang-oyer from the past it will be necessary to launch informative public Vela- 
tions camp^i5Q§~-first, to/prepare teachers and counselors to present the true picture of vocational ^ 
educatiopy^nd airthe^portu^^^ offered under that term, minus the academic snobbery and. 
delusion that an academic degree provides the only way to success, financial and otherwise; and 
second, to offer courses to students, from K to infinity to inform them of the many choices open 
to them in the ''world of work" and the relative iS'ehef its to be'^'found in each:' 

^; ^ Vpcatiohflt education eounselors need to be true nesource-piBople.l They need to h^ve had first-* . 
hapd experience in some vocation^.' ,T>iey need to know about careers— especiaify vocational educa 
'tionr caj^eers. No ivory tower scholar can meaningfully advise a student about some 80 percent of 
the jobs available in our society that do not require a university de^^ 

; The pObfiq relations campaign could include the press, radio and television. Mobile career 
education unitslriight visit on and near reservations: ISIitive American mojiels who have successfully 
completed vocational education training programs,, native vocatibhal ediid^tion instructors and native 
businessmen shpuld^be^used to reinforce these efforts. 

2, Inclusf 0(3^0 f Native Americans in Planning and Policy Development of All Vocational Education 
Programs that ^ ffect Native American Comnrlunities * , 

Only recently have a few Native Americans been consulted and included in the decision-makfng 
process that affects their communities. Until Indian-people are allowed ayVoic6 in expressing their 
^needs, and are allowed to make recommendations for solving their problems none of the programs will 
be meaningfgl. ' " " - 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education has one Native American member— 
Warrein Means (Lakota). The Washington State Vocationaf Education. Advisory Council has one 
Native American member— Tony Hollow (Assiniboihe). These two members have made a noted con- 
tribiJtion to the cause of vocational education for American Indians, but more.input is needed. I se^ ^ 
,as ideal, a INIatiohal Native Amjrican Vocation^l/tducation Committee with 12 to 15 memberis repre- 
sentirig various regions of the U.S., who would be informed about the needs of their community and 
the vocational education programs available. This committee should include a research and develop^ 
ment unit that could provide forecasting, planning and recommendirig--after consultation with 
Community Action personnel and grass roots people. ■ - 



3. Long Range, Direct Funding for Native American Vocational Education Programs^ 

fifor too many years funding of Native American programs of all^ kinds have been in one, two 
or three year cycl.es-. The frustrations resulting from thjs practice are\d obvious as to hardly need 
menjloning. Besides the constant, harried submitting of proposals for the next year; all too often 
programs are terminated just when they are beginning to function properly. At times money for 
equipment and materials has even arrived after the program hds been closed down. 

In 1974 the Washington State Educational Profe^ronal Development Office provided funding 
for a Vocational T«acher training prograpi through Central Washingtpn State College for fifteen 
j^Native Americans who were already proficient in 'Some vocational skill. The coordinator; counselors 
' and an advisory board were all Native Americans. This program has since been extended to five 
• states, but with less' federal funding per state tharf thfe original one-state project. The initial grant 
for the, Washington State program was $30,000. Ih 1976 only $60,000 was provided by the U.S. 
. Office to extend the program to ten states. Since thiis was obviously ridiculous-even to the "Feds" 
\n Washington,. D.C.— the Washington state EPDA office agreed to attempt a five-state program vwth 
this amount. For the^coming^year.t'he federal office pf vocatlon^f^ucation is considermg a grant 
to* the state of Oklahofna for less than $40,000 to operate a similar program in 15 states. It would 
seem' obvious from the above figljres that (1) these kinds of appf;opriations are only tokenisrti, or 
'(2) some people in federal offices need remedial courses in arithmetic. „ 

. Long term adequate funding, for five, ten or even twenty years, would eliminate the time- . 
consur^ing hassje with proposal writnng and provide continuity and time to improve. Irtakes time 
to develop any good vocational education program; this Is especially true in an Indian community 
whisre the vocatibnaf needs have not previously been assessed and where industry and business are 
just beginning to beJnstituted. It may also*tak« time to motivate people to-take advantage of voca- 
tional educatioa opportunities on their own turf. • * ^ . .1 

Native Americans, as well as others, in new experimental programs need time to make mistakes, 
benefit from these mistakes, then proceed in improved ways, 

4, Native American Vocational Education Instructor Training , 

^ ; , , " *»: . •■ ■ • ■ - . , ■ -^^ '■ 

r Through their own efforts and in spnie cpses through training-provided priqf to attempts at 
Relocation, many Indians have become skilled craftsmein. Few of ^t^ese people realize that with 
further teacher training they could become vocational education instructdrs. An active recruitment 
effort should be carried on* at the vocational education teacher training institution in each state to 
inform qualified peopje of these opportunities, and to provide the necessary support services needed 
to complete the trainihg. State Educational Professional Development, programs should provide 
financial assistance for upgrading these potential vocational eduction teachers. Presently there are 
not more than a dozen Natiye.vocational education instructors with de'^wes in the U.S. and the§e 
kinds of people are needed in their tribal communities as models: wlost of these people are involved 
o.in other areas of education off reservations due tp the presentitigSj demand for Native Anhericans 
with degrees. ' * . , 

•. * ■'*.'" w v.' ' ■ ' ■ ■ . o- ^ ^ .».■ • 

■»' . •■?'>' " "-'f ' ■• . ' ■ . 

fndian students benefit, from having teachers from the Indian community as models. This has 
been proven by sharply decreased drop-out rates rrtVclassrooms where Indians teach Indians. Indians 
still learn best by ekample, and "consciousness of kind" is no empty phriase. This is not to say that 
Indians will learn only from other Indians. As in the case of all of. us, the whole community in which 
.we live becomes the teaching agent. . ^ 



5. Alternative Vocationar Education PrQgr;ams > 

.: |n the past, vocationaf programs have been aimed at the^general public, yvith little co^deration 
for cultural differences. Future programs for Native Americans shouldinclude provisions to deal 
with -the differing value'systems which result in absenteeism and what appears to be a lack of response, 
cooperation and dependability. In the case of Native Americans, fitting the school to the student 
rather than expecting the student to fit the pre-determined mold of the school (a philosophy that 
mainstream educators espouse, but find difficult to enact) would'eliminate many of the problems 
of attendance and lack ofjinterest.f'Indi^iF^prioritie^ stranjge to you, but the work ethic 

and the scramble to pile^iD material goods are foreign'^o traditional I ndjetf^'thinking^t^e Native 
American student or worker who is often late or abseht^because he is attending grjandmother's . . 
^i'uneral^or helping in some Indian rites or gatherings is unreliable ^^nd irresponsible in the eyes of the 
world, but he is reliable and responsible in the/eyes of his own people. Some notable successes have ' 
occurred when i.ndustries have arranged flexible schedules and utilized .work sites on Indian reserva- 
tions. • • . 

^ An exaniple of beginning awareM?^ 5f the differing needs of other ethnic groups was the appro- 
priation.of money by Part j of the Vocational An^ndments of 1973 40 provide Bilingual Vocational 
• training. Few if any Indian tribes have been able lo take advantage'of 4hese monies, since many 
: Indian children learn Englishes a first language. What people in government seem to ignore is that 
some Indians^do speak only their native tongu^ and that ^hose who do not are often nqt.proficient ' ^ 
in the English language, and that even those who speak English live lfn a totally different cultural 
^ milieu. Future appropriations would benefit Native Americans more if the term bilingual be6ame 
' bicultural for the purposes of this amendment. Language is only one aspect of differing cultures 
that deserves special consideration. \ " \ . * 

Since Indiams and their reservations are uniq^elprf the American scene there exist unique needs 
in vocational training for them. BesjidefS needing traihing in the friany technological fields n&cessary 
for twentieth century living, Natjve Americans have needs peculiar to t^^ir culturei^d/or locitfon. 

It seems that formal training must now be provided if the fine native arts and crafts skills from 
the past are to be preserved. The aesthetic loss would b^ to the world if no more Navajo blankets or 
KwakiutI wood carvings weje produced. IVTore generous funding and recognition of the 1mportanc?e " * 
of native crafts, with educational institutions providing training oh reservations, must be part of 
future planning. Indian artists and artisans who can teach these skills are rapidly becoming scarce. - 
The efforts in this.direction that are in effect now must be encouraged and enlarged upon. . : 



6. Development of ^Tribal Resources ' V 

The location and life way of the Lummi people of Western Washington has resulted in a voca- 
tional training program that successfully accommodates an Indian. life style with modern technology. - 
The Lummis have become "fish farmers," through an operation planned and operated by t^e tribe. 
Training for the technical and biological skills is provided by nearby colleges. Many of tfje trainees' \ 
are adults who attended, adult basic education classes, before jKey could progress to the niore technical 
ar^as. The future should see^ more combined efforts such as this. 

The pcbper management of land and water has assumed crisis proportions on Indian land. Too 
often decisions are made by insensitive apd ill-infdymed bureaucrats. Tribal members trained in these 
fields are needed to prevent the erosion and loss of these? vitar resources. A few recent decisions by 
the government as in the .case of the Tao^ Pueblo and Blue Lake and the Yakimas and'Mt. Adams, hSve 
indicated some change in the emotional climate regarding Indian land and water, but- having Indian 
experts in these fields to knowledgeably plead the cause (we hope) increase such favorable decisions. 



Because Indian reservations differ greatly in climate and terrain, a variety of land management 
courses appropriate to the particular reservation should be available. In forested and mountainous 
areas the people should be trained in forestry and rhill management, parks and recreation management 
and environmental control. If the tribal land is suited for farming, courses in agriculture, 'agri-business 
and ^imathusbandry should be provided. (The Nez Perce did quite well in breeding Appaloosa . 
horses— even without formalized training courses because it was ap activity near to their heart.)' -'^ 
Training courses should be offepd to 'tribal people on or near their own land and they must be,mean- 
ingful. Training people in desert irrigation for Arizona would not benefit a tribe in the ram forest of 
Washington state. - 

Housing (?n all reservations is shocl^ingly inadequate, and whenever. housing construction takes 
pla|je it is done tiy non-lrt;dian companies and \^orkers-except for a fevy self-help efforts of recent 

• years. More training^is needed to prepare INlative^Annericans to become building trades craftsmen, 
in addition to business and management traimng. s'o they can forrn their own construction contracting 
companies. It^rjnakes no sense for outside workers to come onto reservations to work for months > 
while Indian men are idle for lack of training. As proof that Native Americans can excel in, construc- 
tion work consider the fgrne of the Mohawk steel workers who work all week in the .city's canyons 

. then hurry home to theiAreservation for the week end's Indian a.ctivities.' , 

The situation in Indiam health is equally bleak. There are few Native American medical techn^^V^ 
cians and even fewer doctors. Putilic health hospitals on reservations coulcT providp infinitely better 
and more^atisfying services to native people if th^y had natives on staff. Indian students need to be 
,'ijlformed of the vocational opportunities in the medical technical field*. Good career.counseling 
would provide this inforrriiation'and help to convince young pebple that medical positions are not " 
unattainable. « » 

' ' •/ ' ' . . . , .• ■ ■ . , .■*."..( 

Many Indian, reservations have recently built large community centers where cultural and adult 
educa^tM) classes are held, usually ur^er tribal auspices. These beginnings need support from and tie- 
ins wijth nfearby educational institutions. These on-site locations would be id^al for many vocational 
diasseS as well as numerous pre-vocational classes.' TheSa^fcbmnriunity centers, in many cases, show 
signs of -becoming the heart of the community. PeopleitgatFier there for whatever services are offered 
and for ihe inevitable socializing. What\bett'er spot could be utilized\for\training classes? Alrfeady the 
hurdle of^going to a strange and'^j^bidding placfe has been overcome. *^ 

In summation-^if: I ' 

1- . The image of vocational education is improved and our couj3try's edxicdtors include career 
K * and vocational education equally with academic educ^jjion, * . ; / 

^ . . * " : , . ' ■ ' ' ( ^ 

' 2. 'M&tive America*ns. are included in all planning'and policy developmen 

3. Long range, direct^unding to Native Americ^populations becomes a realityV '- 

4. 'More Native Americans become vocational education instructors, 

5. . ' Alternative vocational education programs are geared to^Native AViericah communities, - 

6. ^ Native Americans are given^the c/7o/ce of develdpin'g their tribal, natural and human re- 

sources; we vocational educators will be contributing to the '''How'/' of impro^ 
American' vocational education programs. . 

If, in the future, a National Indian Vocational Education Comnfiittee is ever formed, then suq- ^ 
gestions and plans for future imprpvement.of vocational education for Native Arnericans'would come 
from long and diligent research by professional people--and the results would be more concrete'^and 
scientific than the visions, hopes and dreams of a lon^ Indian. * 



THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE FUTURE PARTiCIPATION 
OF MINORITIES AND WOMEN IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
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It took this new nation more than 240, years to decide that separate but equal schools were 
permissable aad another 100 years after that to legally declare that separate but equal was in fact 
unequal ahd therefore unconstitutional. We hafCre all been witnesses to the dis?5ial contemporary 
.chapter of this historical saga.^,T,he halting and agonizingly Slow pace'of this nation's progress 
; towards equal educational opportiinity for minorities has in, no way diminished the perceived value 
pf education in the eyes of minority groups. Despite the Jencks,,Jehsens; Moynihans, etc., minori- 
ties? clearly^unders^and thai education is inextricably bound up with the struggle for freedom from 
second-class citizenship, and as such, equal access to educational institutions has been and will con- 
tinue to be pursued with determined vigor. ; 

But the history of Minorities and women in this hation-particularly with reference to theories 
of educability is marked by a continuous struggle for more and better education fdr more people. In 
. the battle between the educational have and have ndts, every gain is countered by another obstacle 
to the realization of its full benefits. From ar^ historical perspective we must acknowledge that the 
low l?v^j of minority participation in voc^ed has a "Gatch-22" characteristic. Because minority group 
leaders understood, so clearly the role of education in the struggle for freedom and equality, some 
were not as visionary or as futuristic as m ighf have, been desirable, ' ' 

It is not possible for us to examine the future of women and minprities m vocational education, 
without at leasts-cursory examination of their historical participation Within education in general-- 
vocational education in particulaj;. At this point I must note thot any serious student of the history 
of vqcationalljeciucation institutions and the Kistorical growth of the movement and its significance 
for nriinorj ties must read: "BlackVocational teclanidal And Industrial Arts Education Development 
And History," by Dr. Clyde W. Hall who is.th^Chairman of The Division of Technical Sciences at * . 
Savannah State College, Savannah, Georgia. f . ' . 

■ * \ • . • ' * ' . 

In themidst of all of the Bicentennial. celebrations, it seems easy to'forget thgt the. uprooting of 
a people and re-settling them in this nation against their will more than 350 years ago left scars within 
this nation imprinted deep endugh to significantly influence yet today the nature of dCir minority- 
majprity relationships. Involuntary servitude which soon became the permanent condition for blacks 
in this new land, brought with it customs'and jaws that prohibited slaves from learning to read and 
write. The denial reinforced by a heritage which placed value on communication and industrial skills 
along ^[th a great respect for facility in learning, planted the seed for the long and arduous quest for 
education by Black Americans,'a struggle which has been paralleled by every other minority gnoup 
in this nation, ^ . ' . 

Perhaps in terms of all minorities the classic public debates between Booker Talifero Washington, 
and William Edward Burkhardt Dubois best puts this dilemma into an historical perspective. There is' 
a poem by Dudley Randall entitled, "Booker J, and W.E.B.," which is-a parody of the well known 
work of.Langston Hughes, that:^l'd like to share with you at -this timer* ^ ^ ' . ' 



J BOOKER T. AND W.E.B. .' 
by Dcidley Randall 
(Booker T. Washington and W^E.B. Dubois) 

"It seems to me," said Boqrker T., 
' y "It shows a mightly lot of chee^k 
To study chemistry and Greek 
When Misteg Charlie needs a hand ' 
V And when Miss Ann looks for a cook, \ 
Wf^y stick your hose inside a book?"; 

"I don't agree,">said W.E.B. 

"If I should have the drive to seek 

Knovyledge of chemistry or Greek 

I'll do it, Charles, and Miss can look ^ • 

Another place for hanrf or cook. 

Some men rejoice in skill of hand". 

And some in cultivating land, 

But there are other who maintain ^ 

The right to cultivate the brain." - = 

"It seems to rhe," said Booker T., 
"That all you folks have missed Jhe boat 
Who shout about the right to vote^ • 
And spend vain days and sleepless ^nights 
In uproar over civil rights.- 
Just keeto your mouths shut, do not grouse. 
But worlVand save, and buy a hou$e. 

"I don't agree," said W.E.B,, 

"For what can property avail ' \ .. 

If dignity and justice fail? ■'" , 

Unless you help to make the laws, ,)?] 

They'll steal your house with trumped-up clause, 

A rope as tight, a fire as hot. 

No matter how much cash you've got./ 

Speak soft, and try your little plan. 

But as for me, ni be a man." ' — 

"It seems to me," said Booker T.— 

."^ ' ■ 

"fdon't, agree,." ' 
SaidW.e.B. 
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We now know that both men were right. We have now come to realize that we were wrong to 
have assumed that in terms of a philosophical truth that the two men were argurng an "either" "or" 
proposition. We have not focijsed enough oathe similarities in the premises from which these two 
men spoke. Listen to Booker T. Washington: 

y ' ' ^ 

Few people who were not right in the mjdst of the scenes can form any exact id^a of the 
intense desire which the people of my race showed for education.- It was a wfyjfe race 
trying to go to school. Few were too young, and none too old, to make the -^empt to ^ 
learn. As fast as any kind of teachers could be secured, not only were day schools filled, 
but night schools as well. 

Compare those words with these of W?E.B. Dubois:^ 

J . The eagerness to learn ^mong American Nggroes was exceptional in the poor and recently 
*t emancipated folk. The very feeling of inferiority which slavery forced ppon them fathered 
an* intense desire to rise out of their condition by means of education. 

The quest for education and strong belief in its ability to provide the definitive route out of 
second class citizenship continues until today. Indeed the 1970 census revealed interesting gains for 
blacks in an absoliite sense. ^Among all blacks educational attainment nearly doubled since 1940,/ 
from 5.7 years of schooling to 10.3-yeaVs in 1970. On a relative basis the historic gap between black 
and white levels has closed taa moderate degree. The 1970 data further indicate that the gap is 
closing much faster at young 'age leveJs. Among whrites aged 20-21, the median educational attain- 

'ment level is l2.8 years. For blacks in the same agejange it is 12.4 years^or less than a six month 
differential. The decrease in the gap between the<?edLjcational attainment levels of blacks and/whites 

. (particularly in the 20-21 age group). Is symbolic of all minorities and is given proof that the strong 
historic bejief which minorities have invested in the importance of education has been firmly trans- 1 
mitted to our young. But even so, we have hac;^ only small numbers of people who beat the system 
and»gpt a college education and large hUmbers of people swamped by the system and relegated to 
marginal economic existence. Largef; numbers of minority youth are in college than ever before and 
we must continue to create the kinds of learningi^environments agd support services to encourage more 
to continue their educations: Until all minqrltfos achieve the same proportion of college and university 
graduates as whites we must fight to close the gap. I must stress this because the hue and cry. about 
the overabundance of college and university graduates onjthe job market is not accurate in relation to 
minority group members or for women. But even among white's, only -about a quarter of the white 
college age population is enrolled in college, so even if minorities do achieve parity yvith whites in 
colfege particiption, what happe,ns to three out of four minorities who won't go on/to c^Jege? 

■ . ■ .^r / - ■ " 

'This is a question that must concern us here tod^y because it is one which is/essential iri helping 
us to give the Booker T. Washington and W.E.B. pubois}debates a new^erspective. By rejecting voca- 
tional education programs, we have played directly into the hands of the racistsy'that don't want us 
iri skilled jobs and in strong unions. We have played right into the hands of th^se who want to keep . 
us unskillefl and in'marginal occupations.' This economy has been called a postindustrial economy 
with job opportunities shrinking in the traditional industrial sector and mushrooming jn the new high 
techi*iology fields that reciuire technical training. Minority group leaders must .begin to understand 
that this training can be achieved in vocational high school programs or in s^me .form of junior 
college or other post-secondary institutions. / ' t 

. " . ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■ ■ /■ .•■ ■ . 

Minorities have been excluded from meaningful participation and policy levgi positions in voca- 
tiqnal education and to some extent it is because we have not aggressive/y sought access to. the full 
range of voc^ed opportunities., . I , .y, ^ ' / , . . i . 
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We cannot let ourselves become blinded by the pa^t record of racism of such institutions to deny 
to our youths the acquisition of skills training that will enable them to compete in our futuristic tech- 
> nological job market. . 

Minority groups cannot write off those institutions that have operated in sexists and racists 
ways in the past. Phyllis McClure of the Legal Defense Fund has provided us wijth ample evidence 
vyhich suggests that women and minority groups must aggresively assert an interest in these institu- 
tions and more to gain access, accountability and a degree of control over their management. We 
must not allow out-moded notion) about voc ed to be used against us in a Catch-22 fashion close off 
access to future jobs-in computers and electronics. 

As we look to the future it is clear that women and minority groups wilJ need to be positioned 
so that they can have a voice at the decision making level which has allowed the sophisticated com- 
^ puter science facilities to be built in the suburbs-while the practical nursing programs are placed in 
the inne^- city. I was once a participant in a minority conference on career education and heard a 
gentleman from California state: ^ 

Un gatito que ha sido qjje nado por lechevcaliente soplapa sobre cujada requeson.* 

\. Kitten who has been burned by l;30t milk will blow on cottage cheese. ' . 

The specific issue at hand was career education-and the gentleman was speaking witK reference 
to the chicano community's, initial attitude towards the then new concept of career education. I think 
the phrase has relevance today, because it cannot be assumed that a change in the attitudes of minori- 
ties and women about voc ed is all that is required. 

In spite pf research findings which cast doubt on its validity the cultural deprivation explanation 
appears to have had profound and widespread-influence on educational policies and (Practices. Probably 
•one of the most important reasons for the rapid, wide and uncritical acceptance of this explanation of 
the academic ret^dation pf low-status children with a "scientifically" respectable explanation or • 
rational ization'fojSthe existing levels of educational performance armed with the variety of forms of 
cultural deprivation explanations, those who are responsible for the schools attended by low-status 
children have very effectively excused themSejves from being held accountable for what otherwise 
would be an intolera^Dly low level of general educational efficiency. 

-\ ' . ' . ' ■ . - ■ ■ ' 

Voc ed programs and institutions which hpve established prerequisite academic admission re- 
quirements for enrollnaent must be examined to determine the extent to which there is a relationship - 
betw.een admission criteria and skill training which justifies the continuance of such standards. In ' 
cases^where the standards are in fait justified, the voc ed community must become more creative. 
For example-The Upward Bound Program tries to help.secondary school students with academic 
talent, who have been held back by economic cultural and educational deprivation, to reach college.' > 
It includes a full-time summer program as well as follow-up programs during the schoql year to keep 
these students college bound. ^ ^ / 

- - ^ / . ^ 

I am in total agreement with Dr. Clyde Hall of Savannah State College, in SavahlSlh, Georgia, who' 
has suggested that there is a need to examine the possibilities of providing federal resources to an ' 
''Upward-Bound like program'- which vyould be designed to help secondary school minority and female 
students who have talent, and undeveloped skills, and who demonstrate the ability to increase their . 
academic skills, commensuralte with the acquisition of improving their talents and refining salable skills. 
Thus, students couFd be helped to reach technical schools and junior colleges and would receive guidance 
counseling services-which in terms^of occupational information and career awareness, would be designed 
to provide upward, diagonal and lateral mobility. 
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The conclusions of a report by C. Shaefer^ M. Lfewis, and > Kaufman, published in 1967 based 
a 1964-1966 study, state in part: / V ' ' . 

In recent years, the vocational experience ofyoi^en has been receiving increased ; 
attention. In the past there was a tendency to bblieve that Women were only a part i^ 
of the labor force until they married. It is nciv/recognized that to kn increasing degree, 
women ar6 feitfier remaining in or re-enterind the labor force, except for brief periods 
during^the child-bearing years. The did ancyweak argument that training given^p young . . 
girls is wasted has less weight at this time than at any period in the past. ' 

. In the light of this trend, how adequately /have young women been trained to prepare 
, for and control their employment experience? Much of the data necessar^, to answer 
this question has already been presented/, , . and, in general, it appeared thaVgirls were 
-being prepared adfiquately^fpr the narrow roles that society has set for young women ... 

The 'evaluation. of, the vocational programs in the schools criticized the limited numb'er. of 
vocational options oppn to females, especially in the trade and industrial programs. This ^ ' 
is th&fundamental weakness of the vcicational offerings for females." In ^ffect, society 
thrbugft its schools, tel Is you na mils' who' do- no.t pl^ to .^iol Veg^i that they are 

norcapable of x^btainbg and hopnd jobs other tha'A as clerks and secretaries,. Although 
this condition would seem to stifle ^spirations and to induce frustration, youriigvwomen 
do not seem to respond in these wdys apparently because their vocational self concepts 
are so* limited by the cultural conditioning to which they are e^^posed that they see very * ^ 
few occupations as appropriate for them . , . * , " 

• ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ / , .. . 

The female respondents who did not expett to go on to college selected their high sghool 
courses namely to prepare for jobs. Pew made decisions on the basis of interest in the 
courses. Most discussed their ctourse choices with guidance counselors, but they did not 
discuss their job plans. These /plans were highly conceritrated in a few occupations that 
society deems appropriate f or women. 

• • 7 : . . •■- -. ■ . — • ■ 

*•/ ■■■ ^ ■. . . • . • 

When the favorable and unfavorable evidence is added up, vocational education doesappear 
to be doing an adequate job, but it is b^eiVig restricted by the prevailing stereo-typ^Sfto 
the proper occupations fo^ wdmen. These are the same stereo-types that restrict the voca- 
tional self concepts of young girls. Few jobs are perceived as appropriate, and even these 
^re considerecJ subsidiary to the real female roles of wife andjnother ' 



^. It has been establishe^orsome time that there are no basic differences in intelligence be- 
^"•tween the sexes. Whei;i given the opportunity, women have proved they can handle 
almost any job that a.man can.vWith the increasing demand for highly skilly individuals, 
society cannot long afford the waste of human, resources.caused.by the prevailing limlta- " 
tions on the utilization of female abilities. 




^ 7 
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vpluntary distinction in the WIN Program, and the potential effect's of the Talmadge Amendments. 
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unemployed N^grdies'in Tampa, Florida, and their expressed opinions about training, retraining, 
' and relocation of their residences to obtain employrpent after training. 

Beaumdnt, J.A. Broadened Scope of Vocatipnal Education.' American Vocational Journal, 44, 
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Abstract: An explanation of how the new Cpngressionai direction and increased authorization 
for vocational edutatibn through the'Vocatiorial Education Amendments of 1968 provide "the 
ijnpetus that coLild change the course of all education, forcing it to focus more directly on the 
needs-of youth and adults in our society." ' ^ 
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7. Belitsky, A.H. Private Vocational Schools and Their Students: Limited Objectives, Unlimited 
Opportunities. Schenkman Publishing Company. . ^ f 

.'•■..'» ■ ■ ... • ' f 

Abstract/ book has a two-fold purpose: (1) to shfew the workings of private vocational 
school in regard to their diversity, operation and organization; (2Lhow private vocational schools 
may be more widely utilized to train disadvantaged persons.' A summary of major recommenda- 
tions IS included. THe author is a staff member. of the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
. Resj^arch. • i . * ' \ ' » • 

8. Bell, L. Women Returning to the Labor Force: A First Report, Women's Bureau Careers Centre. 
Ontario Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, 1969. 

Abstract: This first report of, the Women's Bureau Careers of the Ontario Department qf Labor 
provides statistical data on the personal and social characteristics of the women who came to 
them as clients (women who wished to return to work), and discusses these clients and the 
Centre's program for theha: Sections of the report are devoted to reasons for going to work) 
obstacles in the way, and 'initial achievenients. The data were gathered from, and thel^eport 
' based upon, 732 women who came to the Centre's counseling service in downtown Toronto in 
the two years beginning April 1967.i The prograrVi is directed primarily toward 'the relatively 
well-educjated housewife who is firm but unfocused in her desire for^a career. Applicants. who 
do not fitwithin this area of specialization are referred to other sources of help. 

* " " 

). Qenyf^J! Counseling for Women's Roles in the 7 980X^ Teachers College Pr«ss, 1966. 

\, ^Abstract: The increasing momentum of research on women's roles, education, and career 

accomplishments and an appreciation of the rapidity df social change suggest the exploration . :o 
of male attitudes eoncerriinig women's roles, life planning approach appropriate for the 1980's, 
possible life patterns, and counselor training for advising girls'and women. Little study has been 
made of the attitudes of husbands, employers, arid educators toward the varrety of life patterns 
and choices for women but there is some slight indicatfon that younger men take a more sympa- 
thetic view toward wives' continuinjeducation. . Counseling for girls and women should encompass 
the educational, vocational, advocational, community, and family aspects of the total life span. 
Life patterns for women in the 1980's.will include such activities as community service, con- 
tinuing education, specialized professional work, or conduct of a business endeavor. Training 
for counselors of women mighl^J^e inco/porated in a specialized course, seminar/or workshop- 

, combined with supervised experience. 

). Brandon, G. Vocational and Technical Education; Encyclopedia of Educational Research. A * 
Project of the American Educational' Research Association, edited by Robert L. Ebel. Collier - ' 
Maeiyiillan, Ltd,, London, 1969: 1506-1522. , / • 

Abstract: Brief survey of the status of vocational edudation in the U.S. Topics covered m article: 
"Changing Nature and Role of Vocational and Technical Education." "Transfiguration and a 
New Challenge," "Current Nature apd Support of Research" (includes the-federal role). 

. Bristow, A. The American Experience: A Report on; Vocational Education ifor foung Women 
Aged 75-20 in the United States. College of Further Education, 1969. 

Abstract: A survey of vocational education programs for women, made by the Principal of 
Chester College of Further Education, Chester, England, on a two morfth visit made in the autumn 
of 1968. This survey includes a summary of women in the labor market, education in general, in 
the U.S., the volitional aspects of American education and the career courses provided for 
. American women in senior high schools, vocational schools, technical institutes and jumor and 
community colleges. 
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12. Burkett, L.A. Access to a Future. American Education, 5; March 1969: 2-3. 

Abstract: An assessment of the VocationaLEducation Amendments of 1968 and their imfSlica-^ 
tions for studo^nts, educators and* the schools. 

13. Burkett, L.A, . Marriage ot-Vitai Skills: Vocational Educationi and Manpower Training. In the 
Courage qffhange; New Directions for Career Education. Edited by Roman C. Pucinski and 
Sharlene P.Hirsch. Prentice-Hall Jnc., 1971: 150-159. 

Abstract: In this chapter the author states that "vocational education and manpower training 
are used asf two distinct, unrelate(;J segments of national and^tate manpower efforts." He then 
proceeds to explain why "vocational education is manpower training and development in its 
most comprehensive sense." 

14. Burt, S.M. Industry and Vocational-Technical Education; A ^tudy of Industry-Advhory 
Committees. McGraw-Hill, 1967. - 

^bstract: The results of a study ranging over a 16 month period of industry participation and 
involvement in vocational and technical education programs. 

15. Coe, B.D. What Is Quality VocationahEducation? >i^/77er/ca/7 Vocational Journal, 43, February 
^^1968: 16-17. . ^ ' ■ . 

Abstract: A brief summary of the 14 p/iriciples that should characterize worthwhile vocational 
education. - . ^ 

vs. Cole/N.S. On Measuring the Vocational Interests of Women.'' American College, Testing Program, 
Iowa City, lowal Research and Development Division, March 1972. 

Abstract: Jj4f the purpose of this paper to consider the possibility of eliminating the pattern 
' of women entering only traditionally women's vocations by examining the structure of women's 
interests in terms of inventory scales and occupational groups; to compare this structure with 
that found for men; and to suggest \A/hat inferences can be made from women's interests to the 
entire spectrum. The results indicate that when women'sJnterestf are compared wiltR those of 
• other wdmen, the.resulting structure of interests is essentially^the same as that fouricl for men. 
In addition, when there are occupations that both men and women pursue, these occupations 
.'tend to fit in similar positions within the structure fo7 both men and women. It is recommended 
that women be provided with this information so they may be aware of the more diverse career 
options opeWto them than commonly available. 

17. Comnriittee for Economic Development. Education for the Urban Disadvantaged: From Preschool 
to Employment A statement on National policy^by the Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, Marchi l 971. 

V 

Abstract: "A comprehensive review of the current state of education fof disadvantaged minnri- 
^ ties;5ets forth philosophic and operational principles which are imperative if the mission of the 
urban scho'ols is to be accomplished successfully." \ 

18. 'Committe for Economic Development. Training and Jobs for the Urban Poor: A Statement 
on National Policy, July 1970. ^ 
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Abstract: This policy statement on job training for the urban poor explores ways of abating 
poverty, considers current manpower training and employment programs, arjd*makes,a number 
of recommendations for strengthening and improving them. In addition, concern js expressed 
for increasing the productivity of the National Economy by make the labor force as a whole 
more productive and utilizing it more fully. The paper discusses poverty and employment, 
evolution of a national manpower policy, and recommended directions for manpower policy. 
Some of the recommendations are:. (1) tha-t special remedial and job-training programs continue 
for the indefinite future; (2) that special attention and possibly major policy changes are required 
to combat the high- rate of unemployment among young_people, particularly the disadvantaged; 
(3) that ways of motivating young blacks and dt^r minority group membed to view employ- 
ment a? a source of satisfaction are needed; and T^) that special attention shftuld. be given to \ : 
the provision of. more adequate training for those in penal and correctional institutions^ 

9. Dolan, E. F. and others. Counseling feehniques for Mature Women. Beport of the Adult 
Counselor Program (June 14 - August 6, 1965), July 1966. 

Abste^ct: This project determined successful counseling techniques and the length of time\^ 
necessary to prepare employment counselors to work with women 35 to 54 years 'bid arfrf 
presents a guide to help others interested in such a program. Research was carried out by a 
director; three faculty me-mbers who planned and presented the eight week curriculum, con- 
sultants for speiEial topics, and 20 women studer^ts. These participiints fiad classes in the morning 
and counseling experience with adult women in the afternoon. Tfi'e first curricular area emplored 
the history, place in society, psychoiogy, and education of the adult woman. In all areas, com- 
parisons with men and women of other age groups were provided. Principles basic to .counseling 
were pribsented' in "counseling techniques and practicum." Conclusions from taped interviews 
between participants and counselees indicated: 'Nl ) there was no difficulty in establishing rapport, 

(2) the two major counseled problems were lack of self confidence and lack of informatipn^ and 

(3) most women did not respond well to the exclusive use of the client-centered approach. 
Group methods were investigated, and are seen^as3n adjunct, rather than substitute, for indV 
vidual counseling. Occupational and related infomnation, health, relevant legislation; and 
volunteer jobs are also discussed. Recommendations for future programs ar^ presented. 

). DuBois, W.E:B. Education and Work. Commencement Address deli-vered ^t Howard Uhiversity, 
,Washington, D.C., June, 1-.930. 



)mpares and ana 



Abstract: In this essay DuBois compares and analyzes the unique contributions of Negro 
industrial training in the United States and the Negro colleges. He.f/jrther outlined a course 
for the development of each balfed on his projections for world economic growth. 

Ekberg, D. and Ury, C. "Education for What?" - A Report on |n M.D.T.A. Program. Journal 
of Negro Education, 37, Winter ]968: 15-22. 

Abstract: An evaluatibn of the success of two Manpower D^elopment and Training Act (MDTA) 
Programs carried out in Oakland, California and each lasting for a period of 30 weeks. According 
;to the authors, the difficulties encountered were mainly the f^ult of the "program's assumption 
that white middle-class values of work, honesty, the importance of time and individual responsi- 
bility can be transmitted to the Negroes of the ghetto." 



Employment Standards Adn^inistration (DOL), Women's Bureau. Careers for Wonien in the 
70's. 1973. 



Abstract: Women'sopportunities for empioyment will t>eclirect:v related tQ their level of skill 
and experience but also to the labor market dennands through the rennainder of the decade. ' 
The number of workers needed for all rhajor occupational categories is expected to increase 
by about one-fifth between 1970 and 1980/but the growth rate v^ill vary by occupational 
group. Prolessionafand technical workers are expected to have the highest predicted rate 
(39 percentT, followed by service workers (35 percent), clerical workers (26 p6rcent)/5ales 
workers (24 perceh?); craftsmen and Ifore^ffe'in (20 percent), managers and administrators (15 
percent), and operatives (1 1 percent). This publication contains a brief discussion and employ- 
ment information concerning occupatiork for professional and technical workers, managers and 
administrators, skilled trades; sales workeVs, clerical workers, and service workers. In order for 
women to take advantage of increased labor market.derrvands,' employer attitudes toward work- 
ing women need to changaand women must: (1 ) receive better' career planning and counseling, 
(2) change their^career aspirations, and (3) fully utilize the sources of legal protection^ arxi 
assistance which are available to them. - - 

23. Evans, R.N. and others. Education fpr Employment: The Background and Potential of the . 
1968 Vocational Education Amendments. University of Michigan, Institute of *Labor l^ndustrial 
RelatioRs, 1969. ^' . - ) ' . 

^ ■ ' * • * 

Abstract: How the?Amendnrients of 1968 expanded the definition of vocational education, . 
freed it'from many strictures, demanded compr^jhensive planning of programs from* the $tates 
and strengthened the role of the federal government in irnplementing plans. The administrative 
shortcomings of VEA of 1963 are also discussed. T'^^. ' . 

24. Farning, M. Some Variables Why So Few Black High School Graduates Attend Post-High 
School Arba Vocational Schools. Journal of Industrial Teacher Education, 1972; 10; /;9-12. 

25. Garbin, A.O. and others. Problems in the Transition from High School to VJork as Perceived 
by Vocational Educators. Ttie Ohio State University, The Ceriter for Vocational and Technical 
Education; 1967. 

Opinions of outstanding vocational educators from various geographical regions of the U.S., in 
regard to the social and ps.ychological problenns faced by youth adjusting to the world of work. 
Of the 49 specific problems identified, 40% of the educators cited these: (1) unrealistic 
^ aspirations and ejspectations; (2) poor. attitudes toward work and working;. (3) lack of responsi- 
bifity, maturity and self discipline; (4) lack of knowledge of the ral, demands of work. 

26. Griessman, B.E. and Densley, K.G. Review and Synthesis of Research on Vocational Education 

r in Rural Areas. The Ohio State University, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
1969. - 

Abstract: This work is divided into two parts. The first is entitled, "A Sociologist's Perspective 
of Vocational Education," and the second part is called VVociationql .Educatijon in Rural 
America: An Educator's Perspective." A connprehensiv^ bi.bij.Qgri^phy of all research reviewed 
is to be found on pages 70-84. ■ ^ . • 

27. Grubb; W.'l^. Rally Round the Workplace: Continuities and Fallacies in Career Education. 
Harvard Education Review, HoMQmber 451. • 

Abstract: The author says that career education is basically a reconstitution of vocational 
education and is likely to replicpte'its failures. Secondly, he argues that the assumptions career 

■Kit ' ' ' ■ • ■ 

■ ■ ( • •. , 
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educators make about education; work and the labor ma'rket, are erroneous, and he presents 

. a variety of ev i den c e to support his statement. The author concludes that the ills career ed uca- 

ITori pmposes to solve; unemployment, underemployment and worker dissatisfaction, are in- ^ - 
trinsic to our economic system and, consequently, that career education is a hollow, if not an * 
insidious reforrr\ 

28, Hillsoh, M. ahd others. Education and the Urban Community: ^Schools and the Crisis of the 
^ : Cities. American Book Company. 

^Abstract: lh\s selection of 49 articles deals with the crisis and conflicts of urban education.. 
. Articles discuss the impact of urbanization, social stratification^^ the effects of urban poverty 
on black and Puerto Rican families, and the disadvantaged school dropout. Many articles deal 
• ; with proposed soluticjns. Among these are readings which discuss the technology necessary to 
make both curriculum and school organization more relevant to the needs of inner city youth. 
^ ; Curriculum changes proposed include ungraded classes and bilingual education. The school's 
, role of making employment opportunity available, youth alienation, the problems and complexi- 
ties of federal aid to education, and aspects of school community relationships are also treated. 

.29.1 Journal of School Review. Head and H arid in Vocational ism: Vocationah'sm vs. Professionalism 
^ ^May 1975; 397. - 

Abstract: The historic split between head work and hand work characterizes the teaching and 
learning processes since antiquity, the author says that this split is a super structural response 
to th% division of^labbr, on one hand, and the emergence of class society on the other. Further, 
. ■ the nr|odern system of education has tended to exacerbate rather than resolve this schism. 

. i • , ■ 

30. Journal of School Review. Toward Full Equality: More Job Education for Women February 
1976; 181. ^ 

Abstract: While school and college enrollments hai^been leveling off, vocational education has 
been booming. State vocational and technical education enrollments increased from roughly 
7.5 to5l 1.6 million from 1968 to 1972. Even exceeding the growth in enrollment, funding for 
vocatjonal education has increased massively. The author states that despite the very considerable 
growth, the needs of women for vocational education has not been given serious attention. 

Kate; A. ed. Occupational Education: Planning and Programming. Stanford Research: Institute, 
1967;,2 vols.^ At head of title: "A Research Study Prepared for the U.S. Office of Education." ' 

Abstract: These two volumes contain the results of surveys made in six states and eleven com- 
munities, plus proceedings of a conference. The identification of objectives and goals of voca- 
tidnalieducation are presented in volume I. Statements on program structure, benefit and cost 
analysis, evaluation and organization appear in the second volume. 

KaufrT)kn, J.J. and Lewis, M.V. The Potential of Vocational Education. A National Association 
of Secondary School Principles Bulletin, February 1969, V. 55: 1-22. 

Abstract: The authors Relieve that "vocational education. has the potential for making the ^chooP 
experience relevant." However, much must be accomplished before thjs is realized, and this 
includes replacing old styles of administration, designing and testrng new types of programs. 



33. Kaufman. J. J. and Lewis, mTv,. The Potential of^ Vocational Education: Observations <ind 
Conclusions Bated on a Study of Virco Selected Cities (n Pennsylvam^ The Pennsylvania • v -^ 

7-State-Univorsity7T-hoHnstituto-for-flesGarch-on-Human-Resourcesr1^ — — ~~ 

Abstract: 'VocatlonaTedlJcation and occupational training in three city public secondary schools 

were studied. The cities remain unidentified and are designated simply as small, medium-sized 

and large. Partial contents of chapters: Vocational Education and Educa-tional Opportunities, 

, Evaluation Education Programs. Employment Experience of Graduates.. 

* • » 
. " ' " ' .' ■ ' 

34. Kievit, M,B, Soqial Issues Confronting Vocational Education. American Vocational Journal 
December 1971; 15-17. ' ' 

Abstract: The essay examines the conflicts between the social and political needs of individual 
members of the society and the overriding ever present economic realities. 

35. Koontz, E.D. Plans for Widening Women's Educatiorial Opportunities. Department of Labor, 
Women's Bureau, March 13, 1972. 

Abstract: The papei^ focuses on nonlegal plans for promoting women 's^^educational opportuni- 
ties and for overcoming institutional and psychological constraints that are discrirhinatory. 
The areas covered in this discussion include: Continuing Education Programs; The Open 
University and External Degrees; Education for "Nontraditional Professions," Career Education; 
Emerging Occupations; and Attitudinal Changes. The author believes that all levels and many • 
aspects of education must be involved if clidrirjos are to be made in women's educational 
opportunities. 

36. Law. G.F:, ed. Con temporjry Concepts in Vocational Education: The First Yearbook of the 
American Vocational Association, 1971. 

• ^ . *j * h ^ 

Abstract: A compilation of writings dealing with various contemporary aspects of vocationipl V ' * 
education. Topics are divided into ten groups. Partial list: "PhHosophica I Aspects of Vocational 
Education"; "Equipping All Pe-sons for a Productive Life"; "Schools, Programs and Systems: 
The Delivery of Vocational Education"; "Evaluation, Accreditation?and Accountability in 
Education." 

37. Lecht, L.A. Manpower Needs for National Goals in the 1970's. Vraeger, 1969. 

Abstract: A study undertaken by the Center for Priority Analysis of the National Planning 
Association. In Chapter Seven, "The Implications for Education and Job Training" (p. 100- 
% 119), a discussion is given of the presea^t role of vocational education, and its adequacy in pro- 
viding job training. ' *. 

* 4 

38. McMurrin, S.M, Functional Education for Disadvantaged /o^yf/?.^;' Committee for Economic 
Developrtient, 1971, (Supplementary Paper No. 32). -1 

. Abstract: Contams four papers by Ralph W. Tyler, Garth L. Mangbm, Seymour L. Wolfbein 
and Howard A; Matthews. These papers were commissioned by the Committee for Economic 
Development as a part of the general study in Urban Education which resulted in the policy . ' 
statement called Education for the Urban Disadvantaged: From Preschool to E'mployrhent (see ' . 
entry under title). 
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39. Mangum, G.L. Reorienting Vocational. Education. Institute of Labbr and Ind Jstridl Relations 

. , 1968, A . • . ' ' 

/»^5fracf; "This evaluation of tHe results o'f the Vocational Education Act of 1963 is part of a 
larger project to evaluqte federal manpower policies and programs directed by the author under 
•a grant from the Ford Foundation/' Contents: /'Origin and Achievements of the 1963 Act"; 
'The Slatusvof Vocational Education"; "Innovation in Vocational Education"; "Reorienting' 
Vocational Education," ^ 

40. Marland, g.P., Jr. Career Education: Every Student Headed for a Goal. /Imer/car? l/ocar/o/?a/ 
Jbi/ma/;47/March 1972: 34-36+, ; ' . 

' ' Abstract: Assessment of career educaltipn; and the role of the U.Si Office of Edu^^^ 

achieving the goals of such training, as described by the U,S, Commissioner of Education. 

■ ■ ■ ■> . » 

41 . Maslow, A.P. Job Factors, Attitudes and Preferences Affecting tfie Relative Advancement arid 
Turnover of l\/len and Women in Federal Careers. American Psychological Association, 
Washington, D.C.: Civil Service Commission, September 1970. 

Abstract: This report discusses the job factors, attitudes and preferences affecting the relati\re 
advancernent and turnover of men and wornen in federal careers. The study of advancement 
utilized tlie responses of 1 1,000 men and 15,000 women. Findings included that women were 
more highly educated, participated as much or more, were oldef and had more service than 
men within the same grade. Women and men preferred men supervisors, women did not have 
as high aspirations as men. Close to 10,000 questionnaires were received for the turnover study 
The overall turnover rate for women was consisteritly'higher than for men. Occupation and age 
had a signifieant-irnpact on turnover. However, sex differences are greatly reduced when turn- 
• over rates are' ^tOdred within segments of the total group. Another phase of the,:study concerned 
work attitudes' and expectations. Both rhen and women agreed on the ideal job aspects and on 
job satisfaction. 

42. Matthews, H.A. Tomorrow is Now in Educating for 21st Century Manpower Needs American 
Education, 3, June ^9e7■. 21-22. 

Abstract: A discussion of the purpose and aims of modern vocational education. 

43. Mushkin, S.J., ed. Recurrent Education. National Institute of Education (DHEW), March '1973. 

Abstract: The volume presents 24 papers deriving frorfi the March 1973 Georgetown University 
Conference of Recurrent Education, the first major meeting on recurrent education to he held 
in the United States. The conference findings underscore the many problems and issues favoring 
greater flexibility in the timing of education and educational systems that give meaning to the 
broadening of these choices. The intent of the meeting was to provide American scholars a sense 
of European thinking about recurrent education to promote an interest at home. The papers 
are organized according to general topics: Policy Directors (three papers), supply and demand 
(four papers), target group focus (five papers), education and the world of work (six papers), 
and financing and fkjiitics of recurrent education (five papers). There is a summary analysis of 
an agenda for research concluding the papers. A 1 7 paper selected bibliography divided into 
subject categories is included, and an index to the papers provided. 
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^44. Nassau County Vocational Center'for Women. Second Annual Report. January 1969. ^ 

/^65frc?cf7^The-1968-report-of-the-Nassau-County-Vdcational-eehteK^ 

tiTOcenter's role in providing educational and vocational information and specif ic referrals to 
women returning to occupations outside their homes. An analysis is made of the women who 
enter the labor market cind is related to the women now in Nassau County and to the jobs which 
. . will be available over the next six years. Further attention goes to descriptions of the: (1) women 
who visit the center; (2) library and its contents; (3) information and referral services with the 
latter including colleges, universities,.vocatiohal schools, public and private employment agencies, . 
career workshops, testing programs, and placement in county government; (4) in-depth counsel- 
ing and testing; (5) special programs, events, and speaking engagements; and (6) cooperclTion with 
other community agencies. An attempt is also made to assess the future role of the center. The 
appendixes supply the follpwing: Female Labor Participation According to Age Groups (1966- 
'6&); The Annual Statistical Report (1968); and The (Occupational Information Availa^ile at the 
Center. . . . 

45. Parrish, J.B. College Women and Jobs: Another Look at the 1970!s. Joi7rA7a/ a/" Co//e^e 
Placement, May 1971; 31; 4; " ' 

. . . ■ •■ ■ \ • ' ■ _ 

Abstract: Statistics show women made little professional progress either in work or training 
in the 1960's. The author sees ahead a strong possibility of non traditional careers. • 

46. Pietrofesa, J.J. and Schlossberg, N.K. Counselor Bias and the Female Occupational Role. 
Wayne State University, College of Education, 1970. 

Abstract: The inferior position of women in the world of work is discusised as a backdrop for 
this study which sought to test the hypothesis that counselors are biased against women enter- 
ing a "masculine" occupataon. A coached female counselee, portraying a college junior who is 
having diff.iculty deciding between teaching and engineering, was privately interviewed by 16 
male and 13 female counselor trainees at Wayne State University. All interviews were taped 
and then rated for their apparent bias by: (1) a male graduate student in counseling and guid- 
ance; (2) a male counselor educator; and (3) a female college professor. Results indicated that 
counselor bias exists against women entering a "masculine" occupation. Female counselors 
displayed as much bias as males. Implications are discussed. , 
I ■ ' ' . 

47. Reno, P. Vpcatiohal Education Needs and Opportunities for Indians; A Review. The Navajo 
Situation%nd a Summary of Its Implications for Four Corners Regional Planning, September 
;969. • ' 

Abstract: Concerned with vocational training as a means of aiding the solution to the Navajo 
Indian .problem of lacking both saleable skills and the opportunity to acquire these skills, this 
report presents (1) the need for skill training and vocational education (Nayajo Workers' Need 
for Training, Youth of the Navajd^ Labor'Force,. Navajo Lack of Schooling, Navajo lack of skilled 
work ex;perience*, Navajo lack of skill training, the. economy's need for trained workers, job 
opportunities in the Navajo area, trained workers and economic development, ^n^ training in 
order to increase mobtlity; (2) vocational training and education In thg j^javaj o area (Manpower 
Training Programs, Occupations for which training is conducted, trainmgTSHT^t and length of 
training, placement record, and institutional provision for vocational education); and (3) voca- 
tional education planning for Indians of the Four Corners region. Recommendations are that 
vocational education planhing for Indians be given top priority in regional planning and that 
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vocational education bo geared to local area and national job opportunities, adapted to Indian 

needs, and planned in coordination and coopQration w ith I ndians inffio area. SIC tables are ] 

' provided. 

48. Reiaher.VJ.P.' Education anff Poverty. In the Unfinished Journey; Issues in American Ediication. 
1968; p. 55-68. " . ' 

Abstract: The late American labor leader states in this chapter that "no avenue should be left 
unexplored in seeking a more relevant education for poor children. One of the major iniplica- 
tions of such a stand is a thorough-going overhaul of vocational education." Reasons for this 
opinion are given as practical suggestions. 

' 49. Roderick, R.D. and Davis, J.M. Years for Decision: A Longitudinal Study of the Educational 
and Labor Market Experiencepf Young Wvnien. Volutneywo, March 1973. Ohio State 
, University, Center for Human Resource Research. _ ' - 

Abstract: Conducted as part of a five-year longitudinal study of 5,159 young women in the 
National Civilian Noninstitutional population who were 14 to 24 years of age at the time of 
the initial (February, 1968)..interview. Of those originally intervievyedin 1968, 96 out of 100 
werereinterviewed in 1969, and an analysis of this data revealed that: (1 ) black girls wefe 
more likely than,white girls to drop out of school before completing the twelfth grade, 
(2) approximately three in ten young wonien had revised their educational goals with one in i 
^^-^ eigh-t raising their goals and one in six lowering their goals, (3) approximately one-third of the 

young women employed at the time of. both surveys made at least one interim move during the 
period, (4rjob changes were associated with larger increases in hourly wages with increased 
job satisfaction, and (5) white young women have substantially more labor market knowledge 
than bidck young women. Results of the initial survey are reported in ED 049 376. 

50. Roderick, R.D. and Kohen, A.I. Years for Decision: A Longitudinal Study of the Educational 
and Labor Market Experience Of Young Women, Volume Three. Ohio Stat^ University, Center 
for Human Resource Research. December 1973. .^'V^ 

« . < . ' ■ 

Abstract: This volume is the, third report in a series on a longitudinal study of the educational 
and labor market experience of young women. The study views the experience and behavior of 
individuals in the labor market as resulting from an interaction between the characteristics of 
the environment and a Variety of characteristics that appear to be most important in explaining 
variations in several facets of labor market experience: participation, underemployment, and 
mobility. The focus is on the magnitude and patterns of change over the first three years of the 
study in the educational and occupational aspirations of the young women, in their labor and 
employment status, and in their affiliations with particular firms. The report is based entirely 
on tabular data and is intended primarily as a process report on the- longitudinal study. 

^' .J ■ 

51 . Saaverdra, L.E. Vocational-Technical Education and the Mexican American, 1970. 

. Abstract: The increased rise of technology is rapidly* building the impact of vocational education 
as a legitimate endeavor of public education. The poor esteem in which vocational educatioh has 
. been held reiults from the Combined attitudes of students, parents, and educators, and is especially 

evident ampng minority groups because df its second-class status. Data drawn frohn a vocational 
technical institution in New Mexico indicate that the number of high schbol youth choosing 
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vociitionni oclucotlon ck)(?s noi iliffor sinnifiauuly with ronnid to (Mhnic cluiriictoristicsv Howovcr, 
moro Spcinisli surnnmos younc) iKl|iilts ciro UnrollocI in post high school proqriims, such as the 
— Alhuquur-quaJT-echnicol-Voc^itional-lnHtituterthen-Hre-sti 

oncn nnrollnrl in v/nrntifni/il tnr-hniml r^rf^nrMr^^e q.aw^u.i^ . J-i * • ... 



onco onrollocl in vocational lochnical pronmn^s, Spanish surnaniocl students tend to bo nioio 
sijcce^sful than students having other surnanies. 

b2. s3ho^^ and Kaufmar;i, J.J., eds. Vocational-Technical Educhtion: Afrospectus for Chanqo 

Abstract: The major papers presented at a symposiunri, held in Boston, November 28-29, 1967. 
Partial topics discussed: man[)ower needs, curriculum development ^icjministration of vocational' 
education programs. ... , 



'53., Siogron, D. and Gutcher, D. Current and Future Demands on Vocational Education High 
' -^ '^ 'School Journal, 52, ^Gbrv\i\rf \9Q^\ 219 228. ' \ ■ 

Abstract : A discussion of the American technological revolution and Ihe^resultinVmanpower 
. problems that affect. our vocational education system. Recommendations fdr futu?e action ' 
. are included. ' . . 



54. Smoker, D.S. Vocational education: lnnoi^tions,'fjre\/oli/tioni^Q:C^reer Training ^ ^^^^ 
School Public Relatidns Association, 19>1:..(^t>hN^actof title? . Education U.§.A. Special Report) 

• ■ - ■ -v"'. '^Z. • . ^ ' . . * 

Abstract: Brief but poncise assessment 'ofj,|oca<iorTal education in the U.S., tfje inadequacies of • 
the system, wh^t should b^ dpne for gi\aafef efficiejncy. Includes informMion* on vyhat'perticular * 
. states are doing tp cfiange the structure'of ^,theTr vofcatipnal training progr^ms. > ^ ' ^ 

• • ' - ** ■ ■ * ' " ■ ■■ ,. *-.■ 

55. Son(ers:;:G.G;' anfd^ittlQ; J.K., eds, VocatilSfi^/ Effvcatjon: Today and^Tornorrow': \in\\j^is^iyf 
of Wisconsin, Center for Studies in VocSftlSnal and Technical Educatibn, ]9^J.. • 

"r [ • .* .y ■■• •■ r ■ ' » / >' ' 

Abstract: A droup of twelve dcJ%^s bNAacknowl 



cat 
ma 




56. Steele, M. PVomea^ Vocational-£(iucaporr^Pr()/0ct 

y\£s^fA3cf;;Reviews the current st-^tus.^^bnieri in vocati^^ " 
whether there is a cause effect relationship tietween schoqfi'practices and ti>Tiitecf joboptions . - 
for.women ih the w*r4d of work.' According to'^.fjsvieCv arid anqlyy? of available data, schuols " 
at.alUewls are operati^ngsQparate.vo.catiphal eiJuca^ia^^ Aifhoualif^bmen " 

^comprjsfe55.5°/#of total vocational education enrollments and 2/3% of ;totaf? vocational educa-, • ' 
ftipnal enrolfments.' tteey.are Qoncentratgdrin non-wage earning home eqonomics and in health. ' 
an*i office operations. ' , . _ ' ^ 

• -^^r Bureau of Ubor Statistics. .O^^^'paf/o/^a/ Manpower kh4 train ir>^ f\teedi: Information fd-: , - 

•/. ■''J""''^^7>3//7^/Vo^ram$^ U.S. Gove4p.Fr^VPrint-iQg Office (Bullpti.n 1701),- " /■ 

. •,, Abstract: t^iis study contains inforr^tion on'how^to use:f)fGl^i:tions of occi&pational requirements 
^ • - and supply, arid train^t;^ planning education and.^i^ain'iOg programs'. It includes data and statistics 
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on tho typcix of vocationiil schools in t^xlstorjco h/id the fodorni mnnpower progrnms in this field. ' 

^ The last. chapter "Relcitinq Tm ininq to Occupntij/jnal Needs'' qivns information on alt profossionni 

and related occufiations, and the training requir/ements of these [jositions, 

■'/ ' ' ' ■ 

56. U.S. National Advisory Council on Vocational/Eduoation. Vocational Education: Tho Bridge 

^ Between, Man and His Work. Oatfral Report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

. U.S. Government Printing Offffl«r1968. V 

• * Abstract: A thorough assessment of vocational education in the U.S. and the gains made through 
the implementation of the Vocational Education Agt of 1963. Five recommendations are made 
to chart the course for future planning. 

53. U.S. Task Force on Occupational Training in Ipdustry. A Government Commitment to Occttpa- 
. tionai Traifjing in Industry Report/ U.S. GovGnnmdnt Printing Office, 1968. 

Abstract: A survey of training needs and programs operated by private industry. Refcommenda^ 
tions are made as to how the federal ^vernment could assist in promoting such programs, . 

60. Venn, G. l\/lan, Education and Manpower. American Association of School Administration, 1970. 

Abstract: During the 1960's, the federal support 'given to develop educational manpower "tended 
to bypass the schools and postsecondary institutions, institutions best able to develop new skilled 
and technical manpower." According to the author this book is an attempt to define the action 
that should be taken to support education in its task of developing our human resources and 
preventing human failure where job training is concerned, 

61. Vidal, D. Vocational Schools are Attracting Both More Students and More UnanswerecJ 
Questions. New York Times, August 25, 1976. 

62. Warmbrod, J.R. Review and Synthesis of Research on the Economics of Vocational-Technical 
' Education. The Ohio State University, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 

1968. , , . f " 

Abstract: Research r^iewed is grouped under five headings: "Economics of Education"; 
' "Benefits and Costs of Vocational Technical Education"; "Reports of Research: Public School 
Vocational Technical Education"; "Reports of Research: Costs and Benefits of Manpower 
Training Programs"; "Other Indices of Economic Benefits." 

63. "^^sWmqXon, E.J. Working With The Hands. Published 1904. Publisher Unknown. 

Abstract: Bookqr T. Washington's method.of determining the curriculum at Tuskegee Institute. 
Need for intrinsic subject matter, need for.desirable attitudes and ideals. Education as the 
reconstruction of experience. 

64. \Ne\don, R. A, Apprenticeship and Negro Youth. J. Employment Counseling: 6; 3- September 
1969: 117-120. , ^ ^ . . h 

65. .W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. Minority Participation in^ Kalamazoo's 
Apprenticeship Training Programs: Assessments and Recommendations. December 1970. 
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Ahstrlict: Rosulls oi ii slutiy bi iif)f)f(?nli(:oshif) f)r()f)nuns, which f)r()vi(j(?(j rtHolod ctiuciilioniil 
instruction, sponsored by thi? Kiilnnin/oo Pubhc Schools uro |)rosofitoci. Tho sludy contiiins 
__ — fQur-suatiQriK_T4uvif4rst-s«Gtior>-inoludes-a-deHcri|>tion-of-tht^^^ — 
tho role iind stiUus of iippronticoshif) iriiininq in KiHiimiizoo, nnd iin iiniilysis of curr(?nt lovols ' 
of minority f)artici[)tUion. hifornitilion included in tho second section pertiiins f)rimiirily to 
methods of recruitincj npf)ronljce cnndidntes, entry requirements, iind selection f)rocedures 
for different triides in the KiHnmiii^oo nroiK The barriers" to increiisod minority participntion 
iire cietniled in Section III. Assessments and recommendatiorls are given in detail in Section IV. 
The central theme of the recommendations is the importance of security f)ositive action by all 
g'roups associated in any manner with local apptenticeshif) training f)rograms to increase ' 
minority participation in those programs. Recommendations that pertain to the school system's 
vocational education programs can lead to increased employment and training op[)ortunities 
for minorities in the apprenticeship trades, as well as to a wider range of alternative career oppor 
tunities for all students. 

66. Wolfe, H^. Women in tfw World of Work. New York State Education Department, Albany, 
Division of Research, 1969. 



Abstract: To provide research about women's work values and how^these values may be related 
to specific demographic variables, questionnaires were mailed to 4.003 women m New Ycyk 

0. State. The six work values under investigation were identifiable psychological neetJs: 
(1) dominance-recognition, (2) mastery-achievement, (3) economic, (4) independence, 
(5) social, and (6) interesting activity. The demographic variables chosen to be linked with the 
work values.were marital state, age, educational attainment, employment status, career pattern, 
socioeconomic class, and field of work. Analysis of .1,871 returns revealed that the values which 
^women seek f rorn work are linked to specific demographic variables. The only value wh'ich con- 
sistently crossed^ll demographic variables, and is, therefore considered the central work vaJue 

- ^ ' for women Was the mastery-achieverVient value. The two least important, work values were 

dominance-recognition and economic. The results of this study have many implications for the 
guidance and counseling profession, such as (1) the work values of men and women differ, 
•> (2) women need to derive a sense of accomplishment and satisfaction from their work, and 
(3) women seek work to fulfill their social needs. A sample of the questionnaire is appended. 

17. Worth ington, R.M. Transition from School to Work:. The Role of Career Education, November 
15^^1972. 

/465rracr.- Teenage unemployment is a critical manpower problem. Youth most sevefly affected 
are minority group members and those with limited education. Many barriers stand in the way 
of their obtaining steady jobs: wage standards, and competition for jobs from veterans and 
middle-aged women. Special measures are needed, such as a different minimum wage, manpower 
programs, and most importantly, career-oriented education so that those in the potential work 
force are trained to meet immediate needs for technological manpower. With the growth of 
blue collar, white collar, service and goods, producing jobs, career educatidn needs to prepare 
all students either to take a job or to enter their next step of educational preparation when they 
leave highi school. The development of a career education system requires the accomplishment 
of differing objectives at each level of the existing school system. Although vocational educa- 
tion has been the largest source of formal training for occupations not requiring a co.llege educa- 
tion, implementation of vocational education legislation has met with some Rroblejns. (^eer 
education is more than specific jpb training .and resujts in improving the transitionirort^hool 
. to work, conse^^uently greatly fnfluencing the future eiriployment picture of the dounti^ 
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G8. Yo«stin(j;.D.H. nnd othuijii Qtroor Docision Mifkiitg Pro(:(}ssos of Iowa YotiiniAdtilts, Tjiu^t 
Report. Sociological Stmlhs in Ediicatinn, Sociology Report 77. lowii Statu Univ(?rsity of 
Scionco iinci Tochtiolocjy, Miiy 19G8. 



Abstrtict: This study had four objdctivos: (1) lu doturmino tho riilt'itionship hotwotin miyriUion, 
,occup<Uioniil nnd oducntloniiUiispirntions; (2) to dotoriTiino diffcnincos in ciirtjur piUtorns botW(M?n 
'miilcs iind fomolt^s, fnrn) nnd porsoniil chiiriictoristics nnd occuf)ntioniil nnd oduciitionnl iittiiin 
m(»nts; iind (3) to dotorminc the rcUuionships botwecn migrution nnd spcial nnd porsonni 
. chamctGristics. Datii wns obtained in 1948, for 157 graduating scM;iiors trom nine rural high' 
schools; from a fbridw-up study of 152 of the same respondents in 1956, and a second follow-up 
done of 143 of the same population- in 1967. Ddta was gathered by personal interview and 
questionnaire. Results indicated the following: (1) more females than males migrated from 
home communities, (2) males had a higher degree of congruency between occuf)ational aspira- 
tions and attainments than females, and (3) occuf)ntional attainments were related to socio- 
economic background, parents' (?ducation, migration, and educational aspirations and attain. 
Vnents. . : * 

69. Young, R.C.,ed. Manfiowcr Information for Vocational Education Planning, Report of a 

Conference Held at The Ohi^ State University's Center for Vocational and Technical Education,' 
June 12 and 13, 1969. \ 

Abstract: Papers presented for the conference, followed by comments from those in attendance. 
• Sessions were held on sijch topics as forecasting occupational employment for state Vocational 
education planning and occupational education and training requirements. 

* , Additional References 

* ' ■ ' i 

70*. Davenport, Lawrence and Petty, Reginald. Minorities and Career Education. Educational and 
Community Counsellors Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C , 1974. , ^ 

71. Hall, Clyde W. Black Vocational Technical and Industrial Arts Education Development and 
History. American Technical So^ety, Chicago^).inois, 1973. ^ 

72. Kaufman, Jacob J. Sex Discrimination in Vocational Education. A paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Vocational Association, Anaheim, California, 1975. 

73. McClure, Phyllis. Title VI and Title IX Compliance by the Office for Civil Rights in State- 
Operated Special Purpose and Vocational Schools Pursuant to Adams v. Matthews. N AACP 
Legal Defense and Educatior\al Fund, Inc., New York, New York, July 1976. 

74. Wallace, Phyllis A. Pathways to Work. Lexington Books, D.C. Heath and Company, Toronto, 
1974. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE HANDICAPPED 

— Mife-W-Golt)rPh70,i ' 

Associiito Profossor, Institiito for Child Boluivior nnH Dovclotimont 
University of Illinois iit UrtKini) Cliiini[){ii()n 

Introduction 

When thq National Advisory Coimcil.'proviclecl the title for this presentation, they- loft an almost 
limitless range 'of possible topics. WViat is tiandicapped? Does that include individuals wlio are blind 
and deaf or who have behaviors that give them labels sucli ns profoundly retarded, autistic, custodial 
and chronically mentally ill? Wliat are needs? Does this include full acceptance by society? By some 
small segment of the society? Economic viability? If, irideed, iliere must always be a surplus popula 
tion in a capitalistic society, are the handicapped prime candidates for permanent inclusion in tliis 
pool? And if so, thien what are their needs? Since vocational education and education in general have 
only recently begun to gonsider their responsibility as including tliost^ individuals who find it most dif- 
ficult to learn, perhaps we had better begin by examining the concejot of liandicapped by distinguishing 
it from not handicapped or normgf. * / ' 

How does one get to be normal? It is not by adding a collection of things together so that one - 
"fills up en6u^h of his cup" to make it into normalcy. It is, instead, a complex interaction between 
a person's competence and his deviance, that is perceived by those around him as resulting^n a net 
positive balance. Each of us remains in his various roles as members of communities, spouses, em- 
ployees, friends, etc., only so long as the significant parties to those various roles continue to perceive 
us as having more things about us that are wanted, needed and not Readily available (cpmpetence) than 
those things about us that bring negative attention and must be tolerated (deviance). According to the 
Competence/Deviance Hypothesis: The more competence an individual has, the more deviance will be 
tolerated in him by others (Gold, 1975). Using job performance as an example, if one performs success- 
fully at a task which is essential to the business, and which no one else can perform without consider- 
able training, that individuals would have to display considerable deviance for dismissal to be considered. 
From this perspective, a meaningful definition of "normal" or "handicapped" requires recognition of 
this complex interaction between competence and deviance. 

The phrase. "Hire the handicapped," for example, is a self-defeatmg marketing strategy. No one 
in business or industry wishes to expend resources to carry someone on their payroll. And no one wants 
to be hired because of his deviance. A mOre facilitjtive slogan would be, "Hrre the competent . . . and 
know what competence means." Meeting the needs of people who have been labeled handicapped really 
means to fulfill the needs of society, the needs of business and industry and everyone else, except those 
whose need is to always have someone who needs them. To begin to meet these needs, we need only 
revise two of the basic assumptions which obviously underlay current efforts. First, we must move 
away from a strategy that focuses almost exclusively on the elimination of deviey^ice and towards a 
strategy that focuses almost exclusively^on the development of competence. Second, we must recog- 
nize the inherent futiljty of benevolence as the energy source for meeting the nee^ds bf individuals vvho 
have been labeled handicapped. Give me dignity, give me respect, 'but give your benefolence to some- 
one else. , * • ' ' .c 

The position taken here is that virtually all of the current attitudes, assumptions, and practices 
in the fields of education and rehabilitation preclude genuine and full participation of severely handi- 
capped individuals in society (Gold, 1973). Those individuals with sensory handicaps, speech defects, 
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n)iiu)f (Mnotiojiiil dif ficultit'.s .itul mild physuMl dis.ihilittrs jrc sOtMi «is hiiiiicilly int.ict systtwns wdh 
in.il(uiu:tioniiuj suhsystnn?;, ih.il ts, " I hry'ii' just likt» us hut (ht»ir uyus don't wurk, oi tluMr li'()s dop't 
work." Our n'spousihihty to tlicsr pi.'oplo is oin? which wr h.ivi' rtuMMUly cotiir to .icci'pt .is piovidiiui 

— thT^rtrtntinTtt^-trrxttv^hTTm-^trfliTTi 

.iccifpti.ul .IS (HjUiilly piir ticip.ilnui mrinht^rs ol socn'ty; Siium' wi* sc)' Ihrm js inl»icl sysffiiis, wr hiivii 
IK) trouhli? lustifyincj \\m* rxprruhtuo' ol irsouicrs hrcjust' ol th<> pu'dicttfd liivot.ihli* cost/hrni'lit j 
i.itio. 

< For thost? individu.ils with devolopnuMit.il dis.ihilitins, .is thoy iin* cuncntly di'scrihtjd, iiujividu.ils 
with rnodtMiitf, sovom? .irid profbuud nuMit.il r(?t.ird.ition, .uilisni, St'v<?r(? ()hv^iL•lll .ind iiuiltipir dis.il)il 
. ity, and tho st?ver(?ly di;»turh(?(l, wt? h»iv<? ^inuch dif f(»r«Mit prohiom, Wt?, «is .i society ,Mid proh.vssion, 
vitjw those ifulividUiils JS niiilfunctionincrSystiMns iind, as such, irKiipahU^ ol .ichit.'viruj lull paclScip.itiori 
in so(:i(?ty. W(? have i\ lonn'StaodiiKj tr.idition dict.itiiu) how wtj diMl with intact systtjms wl.iich coijt.nn 
iniilfunctioninc) sul)syst(?nis. T.ikt' thi» .lutomohih* as .in uxainphj. You«st(.'f) out ol your hoini^ one 
fnornin^, (](»t into the car, atttMnpt to stait it and find that nothing hap[)i;ns. The local <)aiai|(.' sends 
out a nian who says the hattery is de.id and (kmhIs rt?placiht|/the .ilteniatoj is hroken .ind some ol 
thb wiring neecK to br, replac(»d, Tht; rar will not movt? hut ^t is clear that it is .in intact system and 
that th(» re[)air of the? thre(? malfunctioning) suhsystems will result in successful opt»ration of tht; sys 
torn. The decisiofi is simf)le, fix it. Some of you may have had a different car. one th.it sat in the 
hackyard, was without wheels, \A/ithout a windhshield or upholstery, and missirnj the carhuretor, tli(? 
radiator and the hood. Do you renuunher telling friends that the transmission was [)erfect? That the. 
car had a new set of brake shoes? That tfie car luul had a tuneup just 1500 rniles ago? Of course not! 
This car is obviously a malfunctioning system and as such, intact subsystems, exce[)t to the junkman, 
are of no interest. Like the first car, the tiecision is simple. But, in this cas(?, forget it, it is junk. Oru? 
does not put resources into a malfunctioning system, one replaces it. There is one otfier car to dis 
cuss, the borderline car. It needs tires, a hattery, a valve job, a new radiator and a f)aint job. What 
should you do? The only really difficult decision is deciding if it is a malfunctioning system or an 
intact system with a number of malfunctioning subsystems. Once this decision has been made noth 
ing else is difficult. Once we have decided whetfior or not something is an intact system or a malfunc 
tioning system that decision provides the basis for justifying either the use of resources to rei^air sub 
systems or the replacement of the system. This society has implicitly conceptualized some of its citi 
zens as malfunctioning systems. Having done so the best it hopes to do for those citizens is to take 
them out of the big old wrecking yards and put them into little pretty ones. The current movement 
to deinstitutionalize many of these persons has, in most cases, done only this. Some of our citizens 
with severe retardation are now watching colored television w^th two o1her people instead of black 
and white television with a hundred others. They are being taken care of better, living in nicer places, 
but they are still in the.'wrecking yard. Very few of them are "on the highway." For this to happen 
each of them must be re-perceived as an intact system with, in many cases, severly malfunctioning 
subsystems. To do this, we must take one subsystem, and show it to be thoroughly functioning and 
competent. Wher^ this happens we will then have to acknowledge that an intact subsystem cannot 
be observed functioQing unless it is existing within a basically functioning system. Vocational skill 
performance isjust such a subsystem. When we'did an experiment to train individuals with severe 
and profound retardation, who are also blind, to assemble a complex industrial task (Gold, 1976), 
the ward staff who brought them to the research room, upon seeing them successfully.assembling 
the task, asked why, if these individuals could do this, did they have to be dressed, fed and trans- 
ported all of the time? Since then, all of these skills have been taught to. these individuals. Once 
competence is demonstrated^one cannot help but look for more competence. 

Meetrng the heeds of the/ handicapped requires, then, identifying relevant societal values, priori- 
ties and resources. Strategies must be developed with a strong awareness of the conte?xt in which 
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Muli\/i(lual9 with luui(li(M|)f)ln(| conditionri will ok\h\, >\\w fulli)w<r)() snrtior) iittrinpt*; to nrovdlo soino 
(Inscription of tho ciirrtMU conti^Ht, 



Ciinvnt Tmic/s ivyl Thvir In^pli^Ktons 

Tho (iolcl of H^diicot^iVi luis loru) stiffored thi> hruistis of jonipinu on iind fiifhny off of hjtuiWiKions. 
Many of thoso banctwiigOns hnvt? j rtfiisonuhlo, concu|)tUiil <muI onipiriciH fpundiition. Tin? unit iif) 
proiich to teaching sjpciiil studii/s ((».()., IruiViini, 1953), the phoniHs nioltipd of tonchiruj rtNidinc) (o^t)., 
Chilli, 1967), and ofion cliissroonis (o.(|., Featliorst^no, 1971) iill niMiht h(? so d(fsi;ril)od. Tin? [)rol) 
l(?ni with thoso beco^ifiQ hiHidwiKjons luis iHHfn Ihiit school systifins lidvo jumpVul on without loiirnint) 
how tho wuqorvwas constructtul or wlu'rt? it w.is (joifui. Thi; results hiiv(f hetjn iinfoi tuniite. 

The current mov(?ment to "niiilnstrtMrti" jntlividuals who h.ive been hiheled hiindlciipped Is nn 
interestiruj exiinifile (eaj.. Birch, 1974). The basic notion is lluit [)Uf)ils who have been served in Sfx* 
ciiil classes sliould bo served in re()ular cliisses iilono with pupils who luive not betxn so laluHed. Su|) 
port for tbis movement lias included niore than a dozen efficiicy studies which faiUul to show sicjnif 
leant advantages of special class placement for children labeled educal)le mentally retarded (See Kirk, 
1964), litigation questioning the constitutionality of si^'lected procedures for special classes (e.(j.. 
Bailey, 1972; Rosen & Solozanis, 1974) and l)udnetary considerations. Ot)servations of most atternf^ts 
to provide vocational edupation for liandicapped individuals shows a lack of awareness of this litera 
ture. Most of these attempts still segregat^' individuals with special needs into classes that are just for 
them and, in sorhe cases, scfiools that are |ust for them. Attempts to meet the requirements of legis 
lation calling for the expenditure of ten percent of federal funds to' meeting the needs of individuals 
witfi handicapping conditions have also tended to be either segregated programs or outright misuse 
the funds. The position taken here is tfiat programs for normal individuals show a lack of systematic 
training strategy. Pupils are exposed to machinery, procedures and techniques and, with iPttle as^gto|, 
ance and carefully planned instructional technology, acquire enough information to satisfy ^^^osaKi*^ 
uating such programs. This may be fine^or riormal students, hut under tfiese circumstances, it is^^WJ 
wonder that individuals with special needs fiave bet^n viewed as unsuccessful when integrated into uTtTse 
programs'*. For individuals with mild handicappinlg^tonditions, a shift by vocational educators to a 
more structured and carefully designed instructional environment tor all students would allow individ- 
uals with special needs to enjoy success in an integrated circumstance and wotjid probably yield signif' ^ 
leant increases in the skill capabilities of normal students in sucfi classes. 

For students with more s6verQ handcapping conditions, the issue is more complicated. Untler 
what organizationi structure should these students be taught? The tendency, as with so many of the 
other movements, is to oversimplify, in this case, tfie distinction between mainstreaming and special 
class placement, a^ a simple dichotomy. Also, as with many of tfie other movements, the basic issue 
of what is best for the student has obviously been a low priority consideration. Decisions on wherd' * 
to teach should be based on the specific pieces of learning, information or skills with which a com- 
munity wishes the students to leave school. Then, for each of those, decide where and how they are 
best taught. This will result in an organi2tetional structure where the individual who has difficulty 
learning will acquire some skills along witn individuals who do not have such difficulties; wilf acquire 
other skills with individuals who have problems similar to his; and will acquire yet other skills through 
individualized instruction. One need only listen to the compelling arguments on both sides of this 
issue to realize the need for a continuum of options. The development of these options by vocational 
educators might be one step in their pursuit of a leadership role in education. 
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Miijllt to rill M J h on 1% JMothrr 4 I in I'M I h.ii uKv.Ujnn MMMiiujIinii Ihr. innvrmiMU <)ti( il% -Jji I iti 
. (N-iulsyfvoni.i whtfH' tfir rniiK% injrhiJhMl l\\M llu- rdm .itiun.-il %y%l<NM (i( !fir -.l.jlr -.rjvr .ill v hmil .,,|c- 
(Htpiis (I'AfU:, 11) / ! I hy nnr, tnoNt \t>itt'% >itr mdw l<M|)>Jjlnu) mji h .ii timi mi Ih.il, nn .mi hu hm-. 

rM.| h.jsr*. m:Iu)()Is will hr nniuniMf (u pinvulr vivii r% jnil anM)Mtii\ fuj .ill m hnul .ji)«m( m n hvii lu.ih. in 
rliKjinik lfinf.r who* iifr jnosl ijifhi uK lo Ujio. VVlnIr !h»M^%.MMtJ% lu lir .i iiriift.il i niri<MiM)\ !h.)t MM ft 
MUfiviilUillt. hf4Vi^ .1 I M|h'l III filut .HiiMi, lliri A \i 1 iwiMtjff iihly (r^i (>f .i ( otiM-nMi-. .r, 1 vvhflhtM iw \\n\ 
llir pilhlii: •;i:lir)i)l %h()uUI l»f» tlir %^Mvif r r^ity pruvulini) thr. nlni .iifoif. In .ii»y i . IuIiIkmi i..ifr.|,,i ■ • 
i/ril ir.ipi) Ihi? luJui.jltoM.il |,U(|un "lMin.rt»lr" .unl Mihlr.iinjhir" will rvr'ndMlly hr .mi ininif.il p.M t u( 
puhlu: schnnl sysliMiis VV»II vvi' iminM lhi» Irltcf ul. |hi» l.iw liy Mtiiply Iuvkm) IIumh Ihrfr or will \.v«' 
iN^vi'lop vi.ihli* pft)(|f.iJ!r; fpr iIoum) sonuMlfith) with thtwn' ViumIidimI .mIui .ilinn^ .kj.hii, rur. ihf opp''^ 
liuiily U) prnvi^Jr inipnrt.M»l Irjilrf '.liip 111 llir ilfvrli)pmiwu\)l i^otif.mr, wfm h r.m h.ivfT ifuirr of .10 
nnpjcl on lh(» liv(»s ()t lf)i' intjiyulii.il-. lo .I'tvnl ili.in .my ptoiir.itn tui-, rv«M fujil. llir ihllrowu f hr 
IvvtM'H soi:u»lttl rxislrncr oj custixjijl i mjc/ , 

Afiolht'r i:urfiMil fOMuJ vvf)ii'f» t .10 i tMilnhuIr to fiolfi iii.iiti'.lOMiiurKj jtul Miqhl (n I ilnii.irioo ai 
tivilii-, IS till' iJrvrlopnui i:oopeM.ilivr rrl.itiOiiship hrUvrrn voc.ilion.il riluiMtion .inij \f)r{:ijl nlui .ilion 
Ilns Iri'rul. which l)iMi.in oriijm.illy hrlwrrn voi .iImmmI rrh.il)ilil.iiion .mhI spiTMl nlucilion. flirouiih 
!h(' (»f|{)f IS of Ch.n'lus Eskri(|()i' in ffy.is n\oo' Ih.in j ilri;.Hlc .njo (I skfnli|«' f\if iimIiJi'. WKVA) '.rrrn*, 
lo tinjily 1)1? J p.irl of ni.iny pul)li(: si:f)o()l .irul univtnsity rffoi is mvolvnu] vo(.\itu)njl pfcMjr.inis foi 
iiKjivicJu.ils with mild jnci niodtM.ile cii'vrlopini'ni.il ilrMihiliiu's. A cur rivii »'x.rni|)li' is tht» st?f irs of 
N.ilionnI Worksliops 00 Sp(?cijl Nrnls VoiMtiori.il TiMctit'r Educ.ilion ilrVi'lop.'il hy fhjp«?rt Tv.mis 
.11 llu» Univorsily of Illinois. Thr tiist worksfiop, held in 197b. frcrivril .ipplicitions from ovrr /(> 
inslilulions lhrou()fK)ul th<? courilf y, a stf oiu) mdicjtion of inirr(»sl in this .iriM. Aootfu^r jspri ! (if 
thtrsi? conferences, of pdrlicul.if inlrri'Sl hrrr, is tli.M Ifir im()<?lus for this .iiMivity cinir from Ihr vo 
c.ition.il education S(?ctor rjthcr thjn lioni s()c(:i.il cdiicjtion, .is h.is iiMwIrd to In- the c.ise. flie irn 
dency. in ftu:t. througfiout this nioveriKMU hjs heen to p.iwn off tin? responsiliility to spiu:i.il edur.itofs 
To successfully .iddross this f)rohlem, it .(^> <)oin«| to MM|uire lull utili/jtion of iill of thi? resources .irul 
knowlodqe of hoth of tfiese disciplines .'ind prohjhly some otfiers liIso \ 

• ^ A 

From tfie speci.il education side of tfiis cojiition individutjis such js Cjf y Cl.irkMt'.c).. CkirV. n)/4). 
Oonn Brolin (Brolin. 1976). WilTi.iin Younie (e.g.. YoupM? 8^ Cl.jrk. -1969), Cluiiles Kokdsk.i (KoLisk.i, 
1974), and otfiers have liegun to increase the' comifiunication l)etween these' two disc^filines jn(K?st.ih 
hsfi priorities and goals out of which some proqrarns have hc()un to erTior(je. Witfi the exception of 
programs for tfie deaf, the overwholminq majority of tfie work that has l)een done as a cooper.itive 
effort i^s been limited u,i -i^Tvice to individuals with mild handicapping conditions. Alttiougfi thi?ie 
are nciv more students rece nog better service, expectancies for the vocational caf)abilities of indivKj 
uals er*rging from such piograrns have remairH?d not niuch different than they wore prior to coof)er 
ative pr^^ams being established. At present, then, there ts a good base from which to build programs 
■ giving indivRluals with mild. moderatJ? and severe handicappVrig conditions a l)»»ttcr cr.lck at ifie world 
of work tfian they have ever had before. 

Another trend in the delivery, of services to persons with haiwtTcapping condicJtions is th(» over 
whelming emphasis on quantity at the expense of quality. ' Limitlt.t resources. legitimate interest in 
serving all of those individuals wfio need service, the need to focQs hiitially on tfie acquisition of 1)asic 
resources such as space, staff, equipment anci funds, have all mitigated ^jgamst the devolof)ment of 
quality services. It seems that each time a program finally lias the resqurcos to move into quahty ()ro 
gramming, a decision is made to drain resources away to expand the f)rQ<3ram quantitatively. Tlu? 
result has been, for the most part, that many more individuals in many more places are receivimj ser 
' Vices but the services they are receiving are usually no better tfian what a fewer num[)er of people 
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iin iMvinl m Uu* p.n! ] Ut^ j.ifiMjy -ilimild he? < h.nujcMl VVci ^jhnulil he* MnpM)vin»j :n?r vit ntil tjiv 
iruj IhtMM ti» JtUJln prop I If f fu? ilriMun%h .Hum of in jpit inji u (i^ .ml prMiifm.iiu hy iMdivu^iMh ^vhii 



ifitj civ.iilrtMt^ M^^oufi v^i ifi.m ^hVivvKhj hlllf uj iiti »jM>vvlft in Mumy imliwuliMf^ ( UoUl. Ihi-sih.il 
cnjv 11 ncJl in.iilii r;^iii'r hy nlhi^i liiMiil*; miMilumril vvfiu h ti.Wtf imIUuI fiM .it i I"*;'! !n jv .iilnlilc? if 
MUM I'r'i hy .iH uu jjviilu.ji'j r(WM imiumI l(tn«) i .in«|i' ()ti.)l t»f fngti (ju.ilily "iiMvn hi jll inilivnluiili 

'in twtnl uf -jiii fi "itMVK »*. huvvfvf'f, r. nmif .HJ.iiiUihlr tf^yt' hM u\ or> nn.Wily hr-jl .md (|u.iMhtV %t*t nnil " 

Thi' l*.rit* tf rnd dWru%M*<! fmtu rrlrtfr^'i tn vm .itinfuil tf .iirnMi| %ff .ihM|u-'i Alitti >it,.ill nt iftr 
ijit**i" tniirid HI |)f i)i)f<jitts .irr ji tn.illy nr i|,)r»i/.itii)P.ll MiuiMufr*. r.ilfwr th.m ^h .it(M)if.. hw ^•^Jlnph^ nii 
r.Miipm wofk ♦t^porw^rim pUM|r,iMi;i. on tf»r )nh lf.iHMH(|, cl.n'if Doin in%'tnii turn idul ftMl nr nmk^jhiliMl 
unrk*ifnip fxptHUMui' I ht* f»M;4i'. id .lUrntUMi hj** hfi^n on llu^-w? ni (j.mi/ jtinn.il \tnu turc*. r.ithrr Ih.m 
nf» thf\irtiKtl m%l(iM:tM)fMl tiM hDuliMjy In hf ummI in Ihi)*i^^' \rltin(j% I hi* M'\ult h.r, hrrn ifi.il tnn-.! 
liMriHfW) vvhn h hi!'* ()( cuntMl fr'.iiltril Irnni i«spt>\un« m tfii-M- %rllifuj\ f.dhfr jli.m \tiU) \ %y.!rn Mtii ,iiul 
(Mpdull V drsiijnrd jn.mipul.ihoh'. of V\r\v Vtir inn% «Mivimninrnt% It \\ h) nin .uK Mrd.njf to h.ivr .1 widr 
i.ifuH* id orij.inuMlion.il 'dniL liif t". .u.tit.ihU' ^vitlim whuh In provuh* tJ,imifU), luK\rvrr. nont' (d llirv 
•ftrui'tum will ( .irry us vrry f.ir rn Ihi* .ih'.i-ni r ol vvrM d!'VfU)ptM| in%l r in: lu m.jl Ifilinoloijii", 

rhfsf tnVuls Sirmill.mfOU'Jy pmni op \Ur tirmfiulou'. ^Iinvvlh wr fi.ivr undrri^if in tlii' l,pd 
tvvt'rdy yiMrs .ind \Ur ur<)iMil ruM-d tor Mi)ndn ,ml .md in.i|nf < h,in«ji". m ^vfi.il .iit' dnifu| VVi'*v<' 
coriu' ii lorn) vv.iy, h.ihy, l)nt wr'vf* i|ni ,1 Nmh) vv.ty In (jt)' 

f hr / ttCtfff* Whjf Miijht It t<r l i^.r ' , 

I hr' list hi'low ndlfcls ,1 tirndy ffdrrfu fu'd nptifnr.m f or ttio\r who do not 'ilMft* Ifir, optinu'.in 
.1 (htfrrrnl h^t would h.)\/c tt) he d»-v»'Uj{)i'd ^ 

1. TIh» pfOf)()rlH>ns of uiiskillfd. '.oint skillftl, \killt*d .md- pr o!»''.si(jn.il jot)S in tins coufdry wilt 
rrniiltn hiisicilly iiru h.nuifMj. tiowi'vrr. spi'Cihi: lohs within iMch of tfit'sr iMtiM}oii^s will ( otnr 
,ind go (Nixon, 19/0) [)(M:r;it)ns riM.j.irdirit) thr truiniiwj of ,iny lodividUiil, 00 nuiltrr huw 
fKindicjp()od 111* IS pfn fivrij to \)y\ will Mfsl on .1 (Mridully .irrivrd .it (irnsion ,is to wlicthcr 
or ncJt ti jol) cao \ni siihdividrd intu t(Mi:li.il)h' compoocnts ftitfnn than or) some tpMU'r.il frt'l 

\ iruj tihbiil \\\\) complexity of tfu* PiirlicuUir joh, .15 is now th<» r.isf (Gold, 1976). Tfu* n^^iilt 
of lfiis will he tfKit indivKlu.ils witti .il) kinds jnd ?jeverities of disii[)ihtms will he found in ,1 
trerntMKfousI V widi?r variety of positunis tfi*in is now th»' case. 

2. Vo<:ational trainincj protjranis for persons wfu) h.ive l)een lal)eled haruhcapped will contril) 
ute mdividuals to the lahor pool wfu) ar*> so dearly competent at a wuJe rantje of specific 

' functions that those tfiintjs wfiicfi would f)reviously liave kept tfiern from opportunities 
In the world of work will do so no lonijer. Business and industry will come to recoqni/i? 
tfie advantages of yf*visincj their recruitment, liirihq, trtiinin(| and supervisory practices so 
as to (jilin access to this valu.i[)le new lal)or source. 

3. , The Protestcnt Ethic will continue t9 lose ground l)ut a persori will continue to h(? knowr) 

hy wfKJt thiit person does for a liviru; (Parker, 1971 ). For tfiose indivuiuals whose ohserva 
ble deviance is minrmal or nonexistent, acceptance by meml)ers of society iind community 
• , will continue to [)e enfianced hut not determtneci l)y tlieir vocational contril)utions. Indi 
vidiials with 'e^)servahle deviance, es;)ecially those wdfi severe disabilities, will cook? to b(? 
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seen as thorougt^ty parlifcipating members of society and of communities, peers in virtually 
every respect, first through their contributions to the economy; and second, through the 
same mechanisms as the rest of us, once society has reason to look beyond those things 
th^t have distracted us. ^ 

' . • • ■ ■ • • . •* *• ' 

' 4. The proportion of life skills that individuals acquire outside the school will irjcrease. For 
some kinds of learning this 'trieans that schools will continue to develop activities outsicte 
> of the school building and be involved in the use of those activities. It will also mean that* 

: schools, as entities, will contribute less and less to the educational process. Other viable 
. teaching entities will include community groups, private enterprise, television, private 

individuals arid a wide rartge of individual and group auto-instructional activities. Rollow- 
ing some adjustment problems, schools will take the opportunity to significantly increase ' 
the quality of instruction in those areas that continue to remain responsibilities of the 
schpols to teach. * ^ " ' " 

5. Sheltered workshops will continue to be a significant part of the vocational fives of indi- 
• ' viduals with severe handicapping conditions. They will undergo major changes in their 

operational philosophies and practices or go out of existence because of poo^r^usiness 
• practices and a lack of public supportrv As sheltered workshops begin to shoWg^heir capa- 

bilities to provide genuinely meaningful training an^ja/ork to individuals with' severe handi- 
• capping conditions they will become defined as special place^where normal work is done 
• instead of places* whei^e substandard work is done. Vocationjpducation and special educa- 
^ . tion will utilize sheltered workshops, however, the use of sheltered workshops as a conven- 

ient dumping ground.for individuals with mild handicaps will cease.'- 

6. Post-high school education will be utilized moris and more to obtain information riot spe- 

. ^ ^ * cifically related to vocational goals. Self-help skills, crafts, recreation and other aspects of 

\adu|t life will be pursued in adult education programs, colleges and universities. Public 
schools will begin to focus more on providing th? groundwork for this kind of adult and 
continuing education. - Vocational educators might expect to be held increasingly . account- 
• able for providing §11 individuals with a broader set of basic skills such as tool usage, home 
arfd auto repair, practical measurement skills and, perhaps, an even wider range of specific 
practical skills* The developnient of effective, efficient programs to meet these needs should 
include the teaching of these skills to all individuals with special needs. served by public 
schools. ' / * ; , ^ 

•7. The whole issue of a(y:ountability is one that will have to be increasingly addres^sed by vorV 
catipnal educators. As.advocacy continues to increase in pojDularity in this country, we 
' . . can. expect communities to become more and more demanding of benefits resulting from . 

vocational education programs. If vocational educators maintain a leadership role \n regqg-^^'^ 
nizing chariging societal value structures and in addressing them, then they can maintain V 
^ control over their own destiny. If societal needs ate not addressed, however,. vocational 

V , . educators will, find their optioris constrained. by mandates. The mandates to spend ten i . 

. perc%r^of all federal vocatfonal education funds on the handicapped and'another fifteen 
. percent on the disadvantaged are clear examples. If vocational educators had initiated 
strong, visible programs for such individual^ these mandates would have never come about. 
' • Pas^ve leadership at this tipi.e jh our devel^^ment.will probably re^iilt in more and more , 
. V ' constraint on the options open to vocational education program^p^.^ 
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8. Pluralism will continue but the rules of the game will improve. Most of us in vocational 
education, sp'ecial education and other disciplines and professions have spent all or most 
of our careers existing in a booming economy. Rapid program development has been the 
rule rather than the exception and, only recently, has there been strong demand for cosl- 
benefit justification. It seems reasonable to assume a stable but not rapidly growing econ- 
omy, and that this set.of circumstances will remain for a long period of tirhe. If this^hap- 
pens, all of us special interest groups will be competing more than ever for available resources. 
- The combination of the advocacy movement, limited resources, increased political account-, 
ability andmil^Mc awareness in general should result in funds being distributed on the basis 
of demonMated effectiveness in meeting current societal needs. If vocational educators 
are able to demonstrate major gains in the quality and quantity of skills in the people they 
serve, utilizing the resources they already have, they should expect a front row seat at the : 
trough. Those disciplines that continue to demand more and more support in the absence 
of cle^ cut effective utilization qf existing resources will probably die, \ 



Conclusion 




We are an enlightened, capitalistic society. We believe n the profit nnotive^and in private enterprise 
to a point beyond which we become offended. We continue to have faith in the democratic process, 
but our minorities are beconiing increasingly important lo us. Each of us has special interests, as has 
always been the case, but we each probably have more special interest^than people have ever had be- 
fore, allowing us, as a society,' to broaden our acceptance of divergent points of view 

The bouridary conditions of^normalcy continue to undergo major expansion. In almost every as- ' 
pect of our existence we have modified what we believe normal to be. For each of these, what is nor- 
mal now? marital status? sexual preferences? hours worked per week? years of schooling? longevity 
at your present j^b? How many friends does the average person hav9 that have things about them 
that might cause them to be fabeled handicapped? What is normally thougPit when someone gives 
birth to a child with a major problem? Which political party is right. ' 

In our lifetime people who are very different than people most of us have ever really known, 
lovely people, will be moving into our communities, living next door to us, growing up fn our fami- 
lies, marrying our children and interacting with u€ in every conceivable way. Doesn't it make sense 
that they should have everything we hay"e in the way of opportunity to make it? Vocational edu- 
cators could provide these citizens with many of the critical skills needed for full successful participa- 
tion in society. For many of these skills vocational ilucators are the onlylogical and competent 
source. . • V 
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SECTION V: THE YOUTH PERSPECTIVE 




THE FUTURE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: A YOUTH PERSPECTIVE 

Frederick D. McClure 
Student Body President 
Texas A&M University 

No matter what we say, what we do/ or what we plan to do during this Bicentennial Conference 
on Vocational Education, none of it will do us any good whatsoever unless we benefit by putting 
these plans, these ideas, and these thoughts into use which will help to increase the effectiveness of 
our educational program? within our nation, our states, and more importantly, within our grassroots 
programs in local communities. ■ ^ - 

The griat problem in all educational systems is how to attempt to educate everybody. The world 
kas never had to face this issue directly; however, it will also no longer be possible to evade it. 

I would like to speak to you from an individual standpoint, from a student standpoint, from an 
almost completed product you might say, of our educational system. This viewpoint is not only from 
our elementary and secondary schools, but also from our institutions o^^^igher education. Likewise, 
my remarks have been tempered by my youth, as well as by a more r^cWtj^ntact than any of you 
in a vocational program in a high school in my home state of Texas,/^xcepmig those current students 
present. ' • / 

Vocational education has for many years attempted and more^mpoftantly, succeeded in giving 
products. of its program a saleable skilL This skill is one that enables the ind^idual to get a good job, 
thereby becoming a useful, productive, contributing citizen to our society. In more common terms, 
vocational education has to prepare young people to face the ultimate and inevitable world of work. 

^ As the aforementioned has been a go^^f. vocational education, it must also be prevalent in the 
years ahead» In our attempt to educate evi^body, we must not lose our grasp of the need for every 
individual to find he or she can do. A theologian and educator, Comenius, described some of the 
possibilities and options available to us. He once said, "Do not imagine that we demand from all 
men an exact or deep knowledge of ^ll the arts and sciences. This would neither be useful of itself, 
nor, on the account of the shortness of life, can it be attained by any man. For we see that each 
science is so vast and so complicated that it would occupy the lifetime of even the strongest intellects 
if they wished to master it thorx)ughly. It is the principles, the causes, and the uses of ajl the most im- 
portant things in existence that we wish all men to learn, For we must take strong and vigorous meas^ 
ures that no man, in his journey through life, may encounter anything so unknown to him that he > 
cannot pass sound ju/dgment upon it and turn it to its proper use without serious error. Some men 
have such weak intellects that it is not possible for them to acquire knowledge, and I answer, it is 
scarcely possible to find a mirror*so dulled that it^ill not reflect images of some kind^ or for a table 
to have such a rough surface that nothing can be inscribed on it." 

Our goal as participants either directly or indirectly involved with vocational education should . 
be to help these individuals find what they can do, then show them how to take advantage of these 
opportunities effectively. 

In my opinion, one of the biggest obstacles that American education has to overcorr^e is to show 
the individuals involved in the educational system, the students, that their education should be and 
can be relevant to them as individual citizens. I have heard many young people commenjithat they 
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find no reason for studying some curricula because they cannot see where it can apply to them in 
their various endeavors at work in later life. When the relevance '\s not shown to some;" weaker jnc^- 
viduals who have not searched foran insight into their futures, it sometimes helps result in our high , 
dropout rates. 

. / , . : ' 

Two years ago when I travelled throughout th,e United States as National Secretary of the Future 
Farmers of America, I had the opportunity to visit with businessmen from all facets of industry. In- 
variably I always found these individuals expressing their faith in our young people. In pur conversa- 
, tions, we always turned to the question of what types of qualities they looked for in young peopl^ 
before employing them. 

-.----Fir^t of all,, they usually mentioned salable skills in order that the employees could perform job 
functions necessary to meet the needs of their company. They desired young people who had some ^ 
ty0e of training in the area of assuming leadership roles. There was also a need for young people who 
had social competence, that -is, they could get along with the people that they were not only living 
among, but individuals that they were working with. Civic awareness was also frequently mentioned. 
So in essence, what society needs/ wh^t-vbusiness needs, what industry needs, what America needs, are 
educational institutions and systems'that will provide people that have these qualities of civic aware- 
'ness, leadership ability, salable skills,'and social c'ompetQ.nce. 

Joint efforts should b$ pursued in developing a par;nership betvyeen the business community^ 
and the education community in order to insure that we are training young people for the needs of 
torporrow. This is in direct opposition to preparing young people for jobs today that will jfiot exist 
by the time thaj: the college diploma or certificate is received. Therefore, we must make si>re that 
the peopla^who develop the policy, who make the decisions concerning curricula, are not unfamiliar 
with the language of the students. We must insure that these policy makers are aware of tPie individ- 
uals that ^111 be affected by the decisions-the studentT~ 

There are some people in education who insist that secondary educaticyi should not be concerned 
with vocational education but rather with th^traditional and basic academic preparation. However, 
fcontend that when one examines the needs of our complex'society, we must insure 'that the products 
of our educational institutions are not undereoLcated. In other words, an inclusion of some vocational 
education in every stu'den't!s educatiqnal experiences is not beyondvmy assessment of individual and 
societal needs. For this to,exist,'elfucation on all levels must be flexible and responsive to individual 
needs,.. ^ /--p ' ' . ^ ' ^' - : 

. Tp oppose this idea, one would contend that the iWited educational resources provided by. fed- 
eral and state governments would tend to limit this theory as both plausible and possible. Qne of two 
approaches could be taken. First of all, a c areful examination of where taxpayers' monies are being 
utifized might aid in redirecting funHs to educational, particularly vocational, budgets. When I see 
my.fellow college,students utilizing food stamps or other forms of welfare which they sht)uld not be 
eligible for, I see other a^eas of.pur economy needing the support suffering. This is why I see a need 
for study an^ ^valuation then action in an attenript to alleviate this inequity and misuse. 

Secondly, it'is my belief that maybe we should reorder our priorities in educational funding. We 
reafize that sowing more and more funds into a program does not necessarily increase its effectiveness. 
Yet, if we can successfully reorder our priorities, makinta better use of our resources, we can make the 
most. of those funds which we do possess. This is wby I am opposed to lump sum educational funding 
from the federal government to our states. If the needs ofVotational education are adequately speci- 
fied and supported within our state plans, then budgets^in vocational education can offer the thing 
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mostdiffi'qulUor iraditional'acad^ Curricula Jo grovidfe-accQ^mability^. Si/e, we carr^paduate:, ^ 
students from. high schpols^with ihroressfive apti^tude'test stfotes/butbow ma have skill^*^' • " 

commensurate. v\irth jobs .avai.t^ble fend pecfessary for' our/naiiijtf^is^^ : . 

This is the basic reason I support tRe-id^of Careeri^^ and exploration. It is. mdeki eiy}^: 
couragmg that our policy-makprs.in edC^atiofi have f^^^^^^^ that' this^wxir^rconcept has elvyays ^ 




... ... - ^ , ciJ-diyi 

his training as both an ^ploration tqol and a sunplementary skill is developed'r ' ^ 

Because of the latter reasoning, I cannot agree that funds should be affected by or the vocational 
education programs should be heavily evaluated by the nurriber of students completing them and ' 
placed in gainful employment in those very same areas. I took vocational agriculture in high sdhool. 
Using current standards and evaluation methods, I was one of vocational education's failures! Sim- 
ply because I did not obtain employment immediately after high school graduation, I fell into this 
category. Yet, vocational education did offer for me an exploration of career options in agriculture 
that I would not have been aware of had I not been a student of vocational education. When I receive 
my Bachelor of Science degree in December, I plan to either pursue graduate work or a law degree, 
hopefully to involve myself in the industry of agricultre in some related manner. Again, however, ' 
statistically, I am orre of many-failures in vocational education. 

I consider the individual who gains both a skill and leadership ability through vocational educa- 
tion and vocational student organizations entering related fields just as hiuch of a significant product 
as the student 9btaining gainful employment immediately. This problem of evaluation is definitely 
a factor affecting the future of vocational education in'the United States. 

It is at this point we can begin to put oiir fingers on the roles that each of us must play. As edu- 
cators, you must continue to offer as many opportunities as there are available in the fields you work 
in by sharing your knowledge. By joining with business and industry, we must define and determine 
what changes occur in those fields so. students will not be updereducated when they enter the job mar- 
ket. We must insure our society and economy that skills are offered to young people that match the 
industries' changing needs. /-As government officials, you must not allow political affiliation or more 
dii-ectly, partisan politics, overshadow the basic needs of total career-oriented vocational education. 
As state advisory council members, we should dedicate ourselves to making vocational education re- 
sponsive to student needs by keeping government, educational agencies, and local communities awar^ 
of not only vocational education but its products-American students! Most important in our assess- 
ment is that all of these elements affecting vocational education must work together or we Will lose 
sight of the role that individuals play in making the educational experience for today's youth the most 
meaningful and productiyef^ 

The governor of our state, Dolph BriscoeMf Texas, once mentioned what he told one of his 
attorney friends. He said that many Jex.ans will go through life without the need for a lawyer, but 
they will all, at some time or anotherlheed a plumber. He continued by saying that these honorable 
trades suffer from the false pride of parents to whom it seems that a college degree, with a little in- 
come, is more supportive of the ego than a skill which produces plenty. But, he also thought that 
this attitude iS disappearing and will continue to disappear more and more-because the truth is that 
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our modern, highly mechanized economy would grind to a screeching halt unless there are those who 
have the skills to create and maintain it. 

Vocational student organizations all stress and show how their unique vocational trainings tan 
and will be used in our society jf they are applied. Instruction must be useful in later life. Please al- 
low me to borrow the Future .Farmers of America motto: Learning to do, doing to learn, earning to 
live, living to serve. In other words, learning by Actually doing and reaching toward a final goal of 
earning to live jn order that we might serve ourselves and our society. ^ 

A tremerldous challenge confronts the educational systems in providing something for everyone. 
When our individuals are properly trained for the future, then the whole world will benefit. However, 
every individual should hrave the opportunity to have some purpose in life basqd on his or her choice, 
t>r his or her ability, regardless of the financial status. 

Many things face our educational programs and it can be changed to fit the needs of our society. 
Not everything that is faced can be changed. But, nothing can be changed until it is faced. The only 
thing constant in America today is change. Let's make that change viable to each and every citizen! 




THE FUTURE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: A STUDENT PERSPECTIVE 

f Pauja Gibson 

>Student, th^''Gonzaga University 
- , N^Spok^ne, Washington 

THE FUTURE . . . yesterday, today, tomorrow ... I was, I am, I will be , , , what can you say 
about the future? The one unchanging characteristic of the world in which live is that it is always 
changing. So what can be a perspective on the future? 

When I was asked to prepare a paper on the future of vocational education from a student per- 
spective, I was really perplexed. I had thought about the future . . . n?/ future ... but never the fu- 
ture of vocational education. And my point of view had not been "The" student perspective, but 
my perspective, one student out of millions of students. So again, what can you say about the future? 

I started to answer this question by going to Dthej- students in vocational edjjcation across the 
nation. I believe that the strongest participation .of youtfeir in the vocational student organizations - 
associated with the six areas of vocational education.^/Tfiese orgamzations are: Future Homemakers 
of America, Future Farmers of America,' Distributive Education Clubs of America, Future Business 
Leaders of America, Vocational Industrial Clubs of America and Office Education Association. S9 
naturally, it was with students in these organizations that I worked and corresponded to investigate 
the future ... fronrVa student pe^ective. 

But first, what makess the student perspective special? What makes the student perspective dif- 
ferent from say my point of view or your point of view of your nieghbor's? To answer this question 
we first have to identify our own perspective. You should find in front of you a piece of plain white 
notebook paper. Will you take this paper now and'fold it into three equal parts. Lets do some crea- 
tive thinking from our perspectives about the future. On the front side of this piece of paper take a 
look at your own personal past, present and future. In thel^st division, write at least one character- 
istic of yourself in the past. What made you unique and yourself? In the second division, write at 
least one characteristic of yourself in the in the present. In the last division write a characteristic of 
your^f in the future. This is the hard part . , . thinking about the future takes creativity, imagina- 
tion, ami if you are to be realistic, a good knowledge of where you've been and where you are, to know 
where you are going. Your perspective is uniquely you because of your experiences and your own spe- 
cial personality, so there shouldn't be. any need to discuss this project with other people. Lets take'^a 
quiet few minutes and analyze the characteristics that make up our past, present and future . , . 

Nov\(^at you have looked at your own past, present and future> what is your perspective on 
vocational education? Turn your sheet of paper over/and in the first division write a characteristic 
of vocational education in the present that is iniportant to you, in ^e second division, write a charac- 
teristic of vocational education in the future, in the last division, briefly relate the part of vocational 
education might play in your own'future, perhaps as a student. I have found that when dealing with 
students particularly, it is difificult for them and probably for all of us to articulate our ideas about 
the future of such a vague subject as vocational education. This exercise proved helpful for them as 
I hope it will for you. Tak6 a few minutes now and put down your ideas about vocational .education 
in the present, the future and in your own personal future ... 

At this time I would like to issue an invitation to you to dialogue. For now, your thoughts as 
you have written them in front of you are your part of the dialogue and my speaking to you on 

• ■ .... 
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behalf of the students of vocational education is my part of the dialogue. But do not let the barriers 
of this room and this time space prevent you from carrying on this dialogue.with me during the rest 
of this conference and with other students throughout your involvement with vocational education^ 
Take a last minute to look over your perspective on vocational education^ Now let me share with 
you my findings on the student perspective. V 

What is vocational education from a student perspective? It is a classroom, with four walls and 
a desk and a teacher. But what ma(<es this classroom unique is that there is also a lab area where the 
book learning is applied in practical skill areas. It is also the job situation where teacher and employer, 
are one and the walls of the classroom have expanded to beconie the horizons of the world. Vocational 
Education is a local FHA, VICA or DECA meeting where students become the leaders of themselves. \ 
And Vocational Education if found in the excitement of a state or national meeting where students 
eagerly participate in workshops, competition in some organizations, and anxFously await the election 
of hew officers. What characterizes this point, of view is that it is action oriented and highly personal. 
And the definition that evolves is this: in the words of Anne Willette? an FHA National Officer, "Vo- 
cational education prepares one for life .... by preparing one for a job but perhaps more important 
by preparing one for the job of living. As the task of living becomes harder, people are going to need 
to have their heads screwed on straight." Therefore vocational education programs must provide the 
"marketable skills" needed to be "a vital part of the free enterprise system" as Nicholas Clementi and 
Tommy Cole, two FB LA-PBI officers put it but also to give students those skills necessary to enjoy 
a full life. 

Vocational education is a worthwhije part of every student's studies. Does this seem to obvious 
a point? Possibly not. I can remember back to my recent past as as student in vocational education 
at Cheney High School, Cheney, Washington. I waS bright and made good grades in school and the 
attitude of most of the counselors, teachers and administrators was, "Don't waste your time in vo- 
cational education. That's for students who don't have the potential for college." Why-does this 
attitude prevail? Part of the reason must lie with our own attitudes towards vocational education. 
Do the teachers who teach it and the students who learn it and the legislatures who legislate it and 
the administrators who administrate it really believe it is worthwhile? Ask Felicia Wiite. Felicia is' 
a young black Woman from Florida. She-will tell you, "If I hadn't been involved in vocational edu- 
cation I would be out roaming the streets causing trouble. I was bored at school and the people I 
hung around with did not have good attitudes about themselves or anything else. But then I got in- 
volved in the Future Homemakers of America and it changed my life. I coutti be getting high on 
drugs . . . I'm not . . . I'm getting high on life." Would you give vocation^ education so much credit 
for the good things in your life? When Felicia spoke these words she w^5^0''gradu^ating senior about to 
go to college on a four year scholarship. She was also the K^uon^i^!^^ President in the Future Home- 
makers of America. Anne A/Villett€ -from Q\uy Edir\.)iyi^\^^s^C»^6 itjn a different way, "For the 
betterment of society, as far as I can see, vdcationau^^^^n'is a rnust.- It gives people direction 
and purpose in life and this is vital.'' Is this your ^KKK^ 's, why isn't it coming across? 

It was three years ago thatj attended my fir^j^onferenCe as^a guest of the National Advisory 
Council to Vocational Education. Held in Washington, D.C.,'*it was a joint meeting of the National • 
Advisory Coun.cil vyith all of the state councils. As oi^ of the eighteen students in a gathering of over 
two hundred I felt extremely pressured to again articulate the "Student-Viewpoint." At„one point 
in the conference, we were broken down into twenty4ables and assigned a topic to discuss. I sat 
down at the "legislative action" table, the only student and the only female. I was greeted with the 
comment, "Well, little lady, why don't you be our secretary"? : . . Needless to say, my first impres- 
sion of the leaders of vocational education was that they needed to wake up . . . first to talk to d 
real live vocatiortal education student and second to re-evaluate some of their stone age attitudes 
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towards male and female roles in society. But there are nipre comments on that later. The point 
of this story is what came out of that round table discussion on legislative action. Another table 
assigned that same tppic reported back to the conference saying, "That we are the makers of the 
bullets." Seeming to imply that it is someone else's job to sell vocational education to our legisla- 
tures and to the public in general. As the reporter from my group, my comment then and for the 
future is this, "If we make the bullets we are also the only ones interested and qualified to fire them." 
Deb Huebner, a student from Oakes, North Dakota and the North Dakota State President in FHA, 
echos this statement with one of her own, "It is important for the future of vocational education to 
encourage a better public awareness of vocational education and its benefits to individuals and their 
communities." 

# 

An integral part of vocational education for many students is involvementin a vocational stu- 
dent organization. I asked a DECA chapter at Cheney High School, why join? A rather candid re- 
sponse was that it allowed them to get out of school early each day to go to work. Yet this was more 
than just a sophisticated game of hooky. The classroom rispresents a place of failure and low self es- 
teem for too many students. For Ann Gill, DECA taught her that failing is part of being succliisful, 
"I'll keep trying to succeed even though I'll fail along the way. I'll learn a lot more doing this. You 
learn in this class to always succeed even though you fail." TheTDersonal growth aspect of vocational 
education was one that was emphasized by most students. For Ricky Reed the Secondary Vice Presi- 
dent for OEA this came through the "election of student leaders^' Pamela Swanigan, another OE A 
officer, credited "the completion of several committee projects will result in attaining leadership 
qualities." For many students their personal success stories started with the completion of a responsi- 
bility on a chapter level. For the future it is important "that chapter advisers complete the obliga- 
tions they have to their students and chapter members complete their obligations to themselves," in- 
the words of Pamela Swanigan from Michigan. The one common denominator among every student * 
I met with was people. They saw vocational education as an avenue towards meeting people, learning 
to work with them, to communicate their ideas, to develop respect for other's opiryons, "the realiza- 
tion of the importance of human relations in any career," as Joan Flanagan Kreut/an officer of 
FBLA-PBL, expressed it, "The future of vocational education must realize its potential for people 
and not products."^ To quote Deb Huebner, "Vocational education invests in hurran resources, the 
most important resources' of any nation." Recognition of the individual is a challQ(rige issued to the 
future by the student perspective. Tommy Cole from Bowling Green, Kentucky brieves that "^ild» 
ing elements of strong leadership and self-confidence is needed in aggressive, grp^ng communities." 
And it is "the chance to succeed and become an individual" that is the key to the future of America 
as well as vocational education. Thus, the future of vocational education from a student perspective 
is the strong support and participation of the vocational student organizations: Future Homemakers 
of America, Future Farmers of America, Future Business Leaders oif America, Distributive Education 
Clubs of America, Vocational Industrial Clubs of America arid Office Education Association. 

. ' * ■ ... 

An insight that students have, but one that does not seem to be shared by the formers of voca- 
tional education programs, is the "wholeness" and interrelation b^ween the various areas. Our fu- 
turf is not fragmented into areas of business and home and industry but viewed wholistically. Why 
then is vocational education so fragmented? Joan Flanagan Krufctz from Fort Morgan, Colorado 
expressed the common sentiment that there be "more interchange betweenr vocational education 
programs to combine siapilar information and separate specific information." 

Cooperation among people is hampered by some of those stone age attitudes towards male and 
female roles mentioned earlier. Vocational education should be the first field where individuals are 
evaluated on their potential and performance rather than their sex. In our changing society we are 
challenged to make full use.^of our total hilllnan potential and to break down the artificial barriers to 



individuarfulfillment. This must start with our semi-automatic scheduling of girls into home eco- 
nomics and boys into shop. The skills to build the families of tomorrow must be nurtured in both 
men and women. The evidence for this can be seen in how many of you raise your hands when I 
ask. you, "Are you part of a family?", As more families find one pay check too djfficult to live on, 
we will see more and more womep entering career fields. But this consideration of equafity of op-' 
portunity.regardless of $ex goes beyond the economics of the family situation to the roots of human 
individuality as a basis ,of our American society. 

Change is an ever present phenomena in our world today. New techmques, new tf?chnology, new' 
•attitudes are revolutionizing daily the vocational careers that form the student future. ,The needs' of 
the "established student/' by that I mean a student already launched in his or her car^erfield, must 
be recognized and met by vocational education. 

It was a Future farmer of America who mentioned that his grandfather was a pretty sharp farmer 
but needed to catch up on new methods, ". . . but of course he was too busy." Vocational education 
must break down the barriers of high school or college graduation. Additional areas for the expansion 
of vocational education are to those out-of-school youth and others not easily reached by a static, 
four-walls calssroom. 

Vocational education must expand the scope of its programs to meet the demands that are be- 
. irig placed up it by the new technology. This means "developing dnd implementing courses that are 
meaningful, challenging, relevant and accessible for ALL youth and adults." These words escape the 
tendency to become hollow words and empty phrases when the. student is given the opportunity for 
Vhands-on" experience. Nicholas'Clementi from Racine, Wisconsin, says this eloquently, "vocational 
education should provide an education based oh realism rather than idealism. It is only through deal- 
ing with realistic situations does an individual gain the knowledge and insight which will allow for 
working orr practical projects to make idealistic dreams a reality," Vocational education is experience 
and as you and I both know, there is no substitute for experience. 

Once a student has acquired experience there remains the "what now?" of entering the job mar- 
ket. I remember talking to Liz Higuera, a senior graduating^from Cheney High School, Cheney, Wash- 
ington. Liz^was a friendly, intelligent and thoughtful Future Farmer of America. I asked her, "So 
how does vocational agriculture apply to your future? Do you want to run a farm?" "rYes, she said, 
"but I probably never will." "Why not?" I had to ask her. "Because . . . well I'm one of eight kids ' 
. and our farm isn't very big and I just won't get a chance to get one." "How about if someone just gave 
you a farm and said run it, could you?"v"Of course," she said, "I would love to." "What now?" This 
is a pressing question asked by every Liz Higuera across the nation both in vocational agriculture and 
in the other vocational areas. "What no'w?;^hen entering the job market is a question that vocational 
education must answer for the future of it«bdents. The transition from school to career is seen as a 
future imperative of vocational education, x ^ 

All the questions and dilemmas of thTe student facing the future are contained in one of my favor- 
ite posters: "Who am I? Who am I that I think? Who am I that I think I can change? Who am I that 
I think I can change the world?" Let me introduce you to just one more person who found some of 
these answers in vocational education. It was a sunny Saturday in April when I drove the 100 miles ^ 
or so fron Spokane to Pullman, Washington. There in the Home Economics auditorium on Washing- 
ton State's campus I led a workshop on personal freedom. While the students were involved in an - 
activity the state consultant, Margie Lowrance, came up to me and said there was someone here who 
wanted to talk with me. And then I met Joanne. She is about medium height with dark brown hair - 
and bright brown eyes. "FHA has really helped me to grow and I want to 'share this with you," she 
5aid. I . smiled and nodded encouragement. "You see," she said, "I have diabetes and I'm going blind." 
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I didn't hear her next few words as I contemplated what she had said. Darkness when you could 
once see light . . . how do you face a , future like that? Her next words told me the answer she had 
found. "FHA has helped me to make the most of my opportunities and I have decided to go to a 
state school for the blind so I can learn brail and how to get around on my own." You know, I still 

^thir^^^af Joanne Kuntz from Colfax, Washington, and her courage and I reflect that her future may 
be vis^lly black but still bright with hope and opportunity. The future of all vocational education 
students can be filled, with that same courage and promise and hope if the opportunity is but made 

. available to them througfi: First, teaching the skills needed for living as well as for making a living. 
Second, vocational education is viewed as worthwhile to all students and its programs are prjomoted 
to the legislatures and general public. Third, that the vocational student organizations are supported 
as a vital part of vocational education programs and that increased emphasis^ be placed orVworking, 
with people, developing self confidence, epcouraging leadership, and recogr\izing the ihdivfidual. 
Fourth, cooperation be achieved between the various areas of vocational education arid all ^reas be 
taught in a whblistic manner. Fifth, the artificial barriers to full participation because of sex be re- 
moved. Sixth, vocational education programs be expanded to reach out to the established student 
and those others not easily reached by ^ conventional classroom. Seventh, new programs based on 
our rapidly advancing technology should be developed and more opportunity should be available 
for work experience. Eighth, vocational education must go beyond the classroom to help plac€ stu- 
dents within the career field of their choice. Ninth, that we keep communicating with each other 
to determine the future. 

For a moment— close your eyes— experience darkness— can you see the light of the future dawn- 
ing—can you see the student perspective? If you can't, remember, this was an invitation to dialogue. 
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SECTION VI: DELIVERY SYSTEMS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



COMPREHENSIVE COMPETENCE BASED EDUCATION-A BRIDGE BETWEEN 
LIBERAL AND APPLltD LEARNING IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION: 
AMERICA'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 

G. Theodore Mitau, Distinguished Service Professor 
State University System of Minnesota 

■ » 

The bicentennial year of 1976 has been a year of great manifestations of affection for mmh that 
is good within Americg. Amid the pagentry there have been quiet, individual affirmations of the 
American dream for a peaceful, prosperous, multi-racial America of hope and good will. Yet 1976 
was also a year of the mM^ies of Watergate and of Viet Nam, of Congressional hearings into law- 
breaking by such institciWns as the FBI and the CIA. It has been a year in which the credibility 
of many American instittitions— especially those of government— continues to be questioned. 

To even a casual ibseryer of American life a number of factors which have contributed to this^ 
collective sense of alientation ^nd skepticism would ^^|?^ apparent. 

• Unemployment remains a serious threat to the economic and mental w^li-being of many, 

as adult unemployment hovers near 8% and unemployment of minorities and youth reaches 
damaging levels of 20 to 30%. \ ^' * 

• Awareness of the limits of our fiscal and natural resources constrains our social programs. 

• « ' ' . . 

• The combination of recession and inflation has squeezed the incomes of our midjdle class. 
The continuous, upward mobility of the 1960's has slowed for some-and stopped for 
many. 

That American educational institutions should be subjected to this same questioning and criti- 
cism is not surprising. In many ways, it is a healthy phenomopfon. Oncsbolthe proudest traditions 
of American education has been that of service-to cities and rural areas, to the poor,*to the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of the American culture. Criticisms of higher education have come from a 
variety of sources and a range of positions on the political spectrum. "Attacked from the right and 
the left," writes Fred Hechinger in^ the Saturday Review April 20, 1976, "and abandoned by 
political mpderates) education is in a decline which threatens the survival of American democracy." 
Criticism of the rationale of American Higher Education has come from Christopher Jenks and 
Edgar Z. Friedenberg, who cont^b: ^ 

• that American education is a failure in terms of its ability to reduce economic inequality; 

• that compulsory schooling has resulted in a distruction of ethnic patterns by molding in- 
dividuals into "middle class socioeconomic patterns."^ ^ 

More modef'ate voices have attacked the structure of American Higher Education in a number 
of ways, from the questioning of efficacy to costs. ^ . 
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^ • In terms of cost, many of our most prestigious private institutions have reached a level 
of $6,000 per year for tuition and fees. Yet even low-cost public institutions require an 
annual investment of nearly 3.000 per year. .Middle class families in the $10,000 to 
$15,000 bracket are simply bemcj squeezed out of traditional higher education.^ 

• Some have attacked the prolonging of youthful adolescence at traditional colleges and 
universities. 

• Others questioned the relevance of educational content, in light of the employment prob 
lems faced by college graduates. 

There have been challenges regarding the quality of educational outcomes. One of the most 
dissolutionin'g and depressing findings concerning tfie failures of American education has*been cfocu 
mented by the National Assessment of Education Progress, a program funded by the United States 
Office of Education. 

What this project attempted to measure was "coping ability "-the ability to master everyday situ 
ations-artiong four age groups: .9, 13, 17, and 26-35. With reference to one such area, the political: 

' • Two out of five respondents don't know how presidential candidates are selected. 

• . Only 44% know how to use a ballot correctly. 

• 31% cannot suggest some measure of researching a political candidate's background. 

• The findings indicate that many Americans ar^ unfamiliar with the political functioning of 
the country and of the rights guaranteed under the laws."^ 

FiQally, there is serious concern that college and university graduates can no longer find jobs 
suited to their expectations and psychological needs.. This cpncern and apprehension is based on 
firm and distressing facts: 

• A 1973 University of California at Berkeley placement study indicated that many humani 
ties and social science graduates had taken jobs of a routine character in fields unrelated to 
their training.^ ' ^> . ' 

• A College Placement Council study of 1975 graduates established that hiring of those with 
bachelor's degrees declined 18%, masters' degrees declined 17%, and docotoral degrees 
20%.^ ^ / • 

• Projections by the National Center for Educational Statistics indicates that some 250,000 
Ph.'D.'s will be produced during thje 1970'sVbut Alan Cartter, an authority on academic 
economics, predicts that only 100,000 faculty positions will be. available during this 
decade.' 

v" ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' , 

■• Between 1958 and 1972, of the two graduating classes, the proportion of new graduates 
holding non-professional, or non-managerial jobs rose by 15 and 20% relatively for men 
. and women according to a studv by Rictiard Freeman and Herbert Hollomori of the Center 
ofvPolicy Alternatives of M.I. T.^ . . 
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These are serious problems. Forcing many poor and middle class citizens out of higher educa- 
tion will have profotmtf effects on the cultural attainments, social mobility, and politicalproce^ssos 
of this nation. Such a failure of the educational system to develop basic life competencies entails 
-profound consequences bath for individuals and for society. And, importantly, the disjunctions 
between the expectations raised by the educational system for sound, meaningful work and the real 
ities imposed by the economic systerh threatens, the future of higher education. As James OToqIe of 
the University pf Southern California has stated: J ' 

• the placing of intelligent and/or highly qualified workers in dull and unchallengihg jobs 

is a prescription for pathofbgy— for the worker, for tfie employer, and the society. 

■ ■ , ■ * ■ y 

Before addressing details of proposed substantative change, it might prove helpful to clarify some 
terms.' For too long the concepts of. "career education" aod "vocational education" have been debated ^ 
•without a proper delineation of their meanings. 

To rationalize the disciassion concerning "career education" it seems appropriate that it be ac-. 
cepted -m it^idest, most pluralbtic definition. Dr. Sidney Marland of fers a generic definition: 



• career education can be deTme^l ... as the totality of educational expe^ * 
- / ^ which one learns about work. ^^i;,; /' " ' - 

He further suggests that a broSd definitiop^of "v^k" and "education" may be applied: Thus: 

• Work can ifielucje unpaid activities in educatron, social work, politics, and other voly^eer' 
^ activities; " * . 

. . • : Education*can include learning experiences outside the traditionial acad^nlic setting. ^ 

. This definit-ion ericompasses a range of educational activities— from sjri€tfy technical',r+>ighly ' • 
specialized^ occupational learning to the'purest forms of hurnaneiearmR^'-as part of this vast process 
ofiA/orking for life. . ' 

, Attacks on the^oncept of career e!duc.ation have rang^f^om politicallycharged indictments of 
career education as being a tookpf an unjust capitalistics system tp concerns exfiressed over the future. . , 
role of the humanities in acon'scious society: " ^ • 

• career education is viewed a^ tpafiarrovV m scope, too closely connected with vocational . ^ 
\ education, and too transitory td^rovidej/oung people with the necessary intellectuaf '^nd \ 

academic. background requiried for living effectively as constructive and contributing mem-. J 
bisps of a, democratic society. , 



• * career education is viewed t(^ narrow in trailing for job^that do not exist and leaving • 

-graduates with insufficient capabiHties to-adapt to changing employment opportunities 
and to making the necessary ad^ptations.tp hiultiple career patterns over a lifeitfme; f> 

■ . - ' ; 

• career education is viewed as glorifying work ethic and demeans the life of the mind- ^ 
the humanizing and liberalizing disciplft^l^vylthout which' the ^ life ia this coun'- . 
try. would continue to ero.de:^ '\ ; i * : - ' . s « "\ 

i ■ . •■ • • , . * . . • s - • .• • ^ 

In addressing a group Of vocational and career .educators who h^ve spent their careers 
tinn ?iiir.h rritinlsms it wniilH hp rpHunHant for me to fMrnl<?h veVanothpr resndihse bevond^ reference 
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creasingly vocatiDhafedufcatidn should' b^^understood, accepted-and respec.t^a-^r itself : a/highly 
specific educati^Kat pKogram'Tor proVidiriiy techriical^nd professional skills, linked to perceived em- 




Vocational Education itsejrh'cis lorlypeen surr6unded with c6ntroyersyv'X<jrnL 
time has oome when the rni^eoncpptipns abo'i^X, vocation may be ^uHo 

recognized that the SmitlKHui 

can no longer be ^jsfir^ed to be vie^©^ a tfeitieaning form of "putting peo^' 
'- ' itiDjjatedufcatidn sho^^ '* 
ipKat program' 'for proVidiriiy techriical^r 
ployment op^rtuni ties, and part of a cpntiHuing educational process to enable tho ^udent to achjeve 
capabilitjj&^tofjiis or her dwn'educationarancj'occupational advancement. Vocational educati^jf^ 

a nec^s^ry^andlDeg^yicient part pf, the rangao educational opportunities in Ameri^ e^catioi^ 

. ...... .. , ^ ..^j,, 

I. With these concepts in mndr/^ruer'\tjs(f] Post-Secondary education must ihcrei 
'njtion of its ovvn pu-fpc>se. It mustVecognjze and resfaect a wide range of possibilitf 
ings. It shgjjird:" : . , • • ' '^ ^ ,^ 

• .^iroyide. processes' that 

* the'imparting of necessary, jriformati 
' * in whatever lifestyle or oc^up^tion thj' 

In terrtis of society /j^bstrs^condary.educ^tion"'^} 

prpyide these capati^ l^rfly^ witK the ;tools necessary to play their role in the society, 
■~ '-ether: their majofTTote iiit^^^^ or in their voluntary and non-paid 

tiyjties:' .../Vi?^-^-J.^'.^'v^'^- ■ - '. 
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:become a capable individual, through 
falues, and theoretical ba«cs of thought, 
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CleaNy then, tb§^conc;e^t oppjos^^S^ chaHenges the older and highly ho.nored 



concept (J^higher edu^^tiipgl^^*^^^^ 



iprehferisi\eness, structure; and mission. 
^Aso.Highel'EdUcation^B^^ Education-rChallenges and Changes 
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:*R^p$pon^ num^er^i^js; studies of American Higher'^Educgjte^iby such organizations as the 

garne^iepommission, the.^iewmi^r^Con]pission, and th» Commissio^imJr the Financing of Post- 
^eon^ary'EducaW^ of salien4 concerns about traditional hi^gher education 

> hive been iKidress'ed^r^ Here ^rVSome:^ ^ ' 

K V .;- ^t^^N;t^ college education. occurs between. the ages of 18 and 22, on 

:^ ' '■^a'Gjpmpuvih a qj^i^.ro^^ a lecturer would have to be questioned. Students can.ar^ 

\ ^ . d& learn in a \/afi6ty of \^ays throughout their lifetimes, both on and^way from a campus. 

Rigid ^lockstep patterns pf courses, sequences, and attendant regulations may not be con-^ 
* V ducive to effectivejeamihg. ^ 

' ' . * .1 J . ' ■ . . ■ 

• Educational opportunitiea for returning veterans, the older student, the wopkjng student, 
i .. the part-time student,;.or'the unusual .student be rhade more accessible. 

• ^ Much mora needs tq be^^^^^^^^ 
: : rural poor,*both :tqer^^^^ of their personal lives ahd'to afford the 

' • V tunities for a rnqre 

r * IHe need to enrich' educ^tiorial options to devetop alternatives to occupations overly 
\. ■ A "OTDDiied. ■ ' - . 




vv^Educational programs should picice renewed emphasis upon tn6 ability to wftck with 



people of different backgrounds, social settings, cultural attachments, and^sUw ' 
viewpoints for the purpose of bridging the chasms of class and caste, of f^fls ajrid of gen- 
^ erations as our socfety attempts to reintegrate the polarized subcultures (^"l^ent^ 

• Emerging efforts to measure and qualify educational outcomes and resoufiP'e allocations 
must be further rafined and' implemented on 6 much broader basis if budgefary priorities 
can be realistically defined. ] f 

• In order tp eliminate unnecessary duplications, while providing diverse^ducational learning 
experiences, there will need to be developed more effective patt^rn^.^ inter-institutional ' 
cooperation through consortia, "common markets," and shared Vesc^prces and personnel. 

• New information systems ^ying the world of academia to the 'tftprld^o^ work will^be 
' • needed, to facilitate easier access between the two. Some nnodelsj^jAh as FIPSE's 

Oregon State-Wid^;G^reer and Educ§tional Information Systfehijj|^already in existence. 

/he object of many of these challenge^ to higher education is to breS^own the artificial gap 
between the worlds of work and higher educatiorT, and to establish institutip/is offering a full range 
of educational opportunities. Current educational thoughts suggests a further fusion betweM^e 
liberal and applied disciplines. As Willard Wirtz has suggested in The Boundless Resource: ^ 

« . ■ ■ . r ■ . 

, f . * ' ' ■ 

• ' ll is imperative, theh, that first priority be placed on infusing— in the truest sense— liberal 

• arts and vocational education. \This is what the term "career education^'; imp^es and should 
be accepted-as meaning.^ ^ » , i/ ^• 

Statements such as these have drawn considerable hostility frorti the proponents of the "liberal 
arts." But what.has not Been recognizecJ is^that there is indeeda career capability implicit in the 
liberalarts. * V "-'W''^' * ■ ' 

• Many of tf^e lib^l arts-ari^.al^^ arts, s5ch as writing, research skill development, 
, business and public^'management, economics, and the performing arts; 

. ' ■ ^ : ■ ^ % ■ 

• .; these arts provide salable skills to their practitioners; 
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• these arls provide, the basis for professi^mal training in maaV fields, such as law, joui;nalism, 
■y .\ * mecj|^iif6/social work a^ • ^ < 

Thus, in making provision for needed ed^itional change, it has been recognized that new ration- 
ales, methods, and goals are needed for higher ediycation. Iriijight of cuVrent economic realities, it 
should be acknowledged that part of%ducation's function is to provide the student with the mear^ 
^to earn a living, and that all facets of higher education— 'liberal and applied— do in fact work toward 
this development. Yet in seeking ways to further enhance higher educational change, it will be neces- 
sary to search for a program model which embodies some of the characteristics wbich will be needed. 
One such avjajldble model is that of vocational education; \ / 

Why vpcatidnaneducation? Because it exhibits a number of attributes which establish it as more 
advanced in its role of service than many aspects of higher education. Some of these are: 

Q • an explicit awareness of the importance of employrnent and career development, for bo 

the education of tnte studerft and the develodment of his or her workinq life. As the I 



Daniel Yankelovich survey has demonstrated, most college and university students feel 
' that career development is an important part of a person's lifeJ^ 

. • • A much more advanced recognition of the importance of adult and continuing education. 
^ As student bodies become older and more diversified, and the impact of post-industrialism 

results in more^shifts of employment for the average worker, education-for personal and 
job-related advancement-will become more important. t 

• ' Vocational education is more pronougced in its movement toward the integration of edu- 

cation into vyprk and other life activities. So that higher education may serve its more 
diverse clientele, it needs to emulate this recogniti(2^ of life-long education, providing easier 
' accesSjpoints and reducing the high costs-both immediate and deferred-of educatipn. 

• Increased community involvement in education has long been a facet of vocational educa- 
tion. Binding educational growth to the community of work and society will also aid in . 
binding together the reasons for learning skills, theory and information. 

> • Finally, and significantly, vocational education has long placed emphasis on the teaching 
and learning of competencies-the all important outcomes df the educational process. 

The firm thrust and direction of educational change must be cognizant of societal realities-and 
it should be awuare of the need for occupational and career development in higher education. As the 
M.I.T. Study Work in America has so clearly demonstrated, work-paid or unpaid, structured or un- ' 
structured, but satisfying-is necessary for the gpod mental and financial health of our society. 

Whether an individual chooses a specific occupation for the devotion of his or her time and ener- 
gies, or chooses to devote a life to self-improvement outside of structured work, it will be neceissary. /. 
to recognize the career needs of these individuals. - - , 

. . ■■ ■ " * ' " V:. 

s This IS not to suggest that the humane arts and sciences must be depreciated in our attempts to ' 
'"miake education more comprehensive. Indeed, we must recognize that the liberal arts are "non-negof 
their value is such that they should be preserved and enhanced. To increase occupational awafefies&id^ 
not invalidate other aims of education,.such as p^sonal enlightment, social development, exg]oraition 
knowledge, or the search for identity; instead, it gives them point, method and directioFrrthelilms of 
any comprehewsiye education should be tD'ogien doors, not cl^ ^ 

V At the same time, however, the pseudo-elitism dividing the college and ho'nidllege educated, } 
trie white collar from the blue collar, the scholar from the businessman-this musYbe eliminated. As } 
We bpve come to^ recognize that work does not stop at the door of the office olfactory, so we must 
team that the desire folr liberal learning and personal development does not stop with a particular 
socioeconomicxiass. , - * ^ 

\ ' The Development of ComRr^iensive, Competence Based Educatioh- 
1^ • Range of Pluralij^^^L^^ . ^ - .^v 

As coHpge-level Institutions iricreasinaly focy s^^n the needs of the older student-the part-time 
student, the'unemployed, the underemployed; the clfppouts-adults bored with their jobs, or threat- 
eried fay job ob^lescence-they vy^ attempt to bujld programs that concentrate on individuals who 
wish to assume greater personal responsibility for tKeittg^n learning . . /'to learn how to learn,".^^ * ^ 




Anierican collcqos cuuj univor\tios. (/special ly'tliosj^locdted in urban suttings, or in ct?ntcrs of 
declining population areas, are beginNJng to show interest in serving tjieir newer constituencies witli 
programs that reflect "sensitivities to tTO.dWfering in needs/and circumstances of their students. 

Based on initial experience with theseojeWvy^^ it is possible to indi- 

caft some.of tlie critical characteristics that;thes'^ educational Qpportunities should posspsslo resppnd 
successfully to diverse student needs?. . ^ ' . ' 

\ ■ . , ■ ' . . 

• Sti^dy opportunities would have to be'l'^ighlyflexibje^ih order to meet indivioipaf acadomic^ 
and^reer objectives. V • ' , ' 

• Just as academic objectives should be indVviduallzed, so should teaching and learning meth- 
ods. Instead of the customary, formal extension.course— transported off-campus, .there 
should be an emphasis on independent study and assistance to those who desire such de- 
livery system. % ^ * 

• The overriding goal of such independent study should be the development of life-long learn- 
ing skills for continual self-teaching and for those who wish to pursue a baccalaureate f)ro 
gram on the basis of whdt a person knows and the skill that he or she has acquired ratfi^r 
than on the basis of formal classes completed. Techniques will have tcroe devised to assess 

^ previous work^experience, to evaluate knowledge obtained in non-traditio^l learning situ- 

ations, and ta determine competencies acquired in various skills. • 

- •■ •■/.- :.■>■■ ■ ■ • , ■■ ■ • s^ / 

•'\ • .Neyv j^ninatechnology to be utilized should irfclude cassettes, educational Jradio and tele „^ 
. vlsK)h,.gnd fiirogram learning packets. 

*> ■ ' f . . ' ' ' ■ ' * ■ . 

^LeahfJing centers will be necessary to provide a central location for meejjng advisors, pick- 

f up learning materials, receiving certain telecasts that requires special equipment, and 
occasional seminars and workshops. 



'HI • V' Supfr^rograms^hould not be relegated to second-clas? citizenship, but instead should be 

'^^^ ^ I '-eii^ iq+fegral and essential part of faculty Iqad, university budgeting, ancj admimstrative 
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ic experieR^QJ^ should be of equal quality dnd rigoras'^ny on-campus course stud ^ 
r /j fT^siiJ^ 3lsD recognize that quality is not necessarily measufe<^ in terms of credit or 

< ' > of the location of which sometitrngjs learned, (See Appendix A) 
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fiD^r.^t^^tion institutigns seeking to provide greater career content in their 
Tf^e^drtional models are avaijable. One such proposal, "The Capstone 

s certain unique characteristics:-^ ^ 



'K/V' ^ Wdgram";irif|la^il™ VWjftn in the Educational Record ha 

n^m^^t' ^^e>;^ program devc 

\ < • i' . ' salabllSKIV^td-ifceM.^ studiehts. 



oted to providing explicitly 



.^^:^>-^^'^^iTJphas1s^v^ pla'dw.ofvthe ac^uisiiii^^ of competencies in technical fiejlds, . 



\ being pa''t o^Ktfm^greejprc^ fcomoetence-base'd assessmearprocedures 



.■^ .. .J.^V X The sp D^sdt^g institution^^1dj^>?pljcitl^i^ 
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f!l|fopc<?ed incroasinfi tho iise of inturnsfiit) oxpL<ri(>iict'S as ar) oct:^ipational''(|<)Wj«)o. 
se o.f internships would cliftgr from the traditional model, and offer severaKir1fc|i( 



asp(?ct of intornships would bo to develop and encourage community involverWent 
Ye institution. 

Socialization of students to the world of work could be better accomplished by e^^pjriencos 
derpfonstrating the skills and attributes necessary to successful entry to the work community. 

Technical and experiential competenfcies gained by the interning student could be explicitly 
cr^dentialed by the institution. 



There is a new type of higher education institution with a^ore fundamental commitment to 
competency based learning, challenging many^traditionally heSFcentral assumptions regarding the 
nature and structure of knowledge conveyed through subject nriatter courses. T^ese "experiential" 
institutions grant credit for learning activities carried on through life. ^ 

. ' * ^' * , . 

^-professional organization working with such erideavors, CAFL (Cooperative Assessment of 
Experiential Learning) ha*s as its stated purpose: 

• The assessment of the value and relevance of experiential learning processes to academic 
institution?, and to provide a method of measurejnent for such learning^ ^ 

the members of the GAEL include suifeh institutions as: , ' ' * 

• Alverno College, Governor's State University, Hartwick College, Michigan State University, 
Metropolitan 5tate Universit'yof Minnesota, Mount Union College, North Carolina Agri- ' 
cultuj^al and Technical State University, Temple University, University of Akron, Univer- 

^^^^V'^^^^^^ University of Oregon, Staten Island Community College.^ ^ 

One such college that has gone so far as to reoj^ce such traditional higher education ingredients 
as courses,. credits, discipline-based academic departments and campus buildings^^nd facilities is repre- 
sentet^by Metropolitan State. University. v. This is an upper division, urban institution, fully accredited 
by^e N.C.A., designed to serve adults in the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area "whose needs 
were not b^ing met by other post-seppndaryjnstitutions" that proudly stipulates as its central edu< 
cational ter^pt: . * *'r ''j . : < . 

• The-.University vests in each individual student respgrisibility for and authority oyer his 
^ or her education . . . (ancl) vBgts irt its officers and faculty responsibility for^nd authority 



over teaching^and for determ^^ning whether or not a student has given ^dequgta%ffl^qe 
:tlT^t he or sf^,has achieved his or her educational otjjj^ctives J ^ 



Ejjtirely predicated upon a pe?^orman'ce-base 



the award of a B.A. 
these areas Q|,life": 



degree when a student can 



communications and basic learning; * 
the responsibilities of being a member of a^lf-j 
vqcatiohal or work;' , / 
avocational or recreational*^^ ^. - 




/node], the irlstitution^ecpmmgnds 
ra^te ^.'a'hiigh level of (^mpetence in eacH^of 
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Willnn this friiinowork of oxpoctiitibris tlio ir)stitutior) insists thcit tho studont "must know und 
.employ rniiny of the nrts, sciont:«s, liurnunitios und tipf)liocl tiisciplincjs" anif tl)at hi? or she with soini? 
faculty assistanco or counsol will develop an educational do()roo plan following careful cxanilnatjpn 
of personal needs, loarr)ing objectives, an^i'lonming strategies; this will also involve the-'Careful identi 
fication and utili/ation of a diversity of comrTiunity-based learning resources with tt)e avbyved aifn r 
dovelof)ing graduates wlio will bo independent, self-directed, continuous learners .thro^jiihout their 
lives. ' , 

^ Central to the educational format of M.S.U. these four major coQiponents: 

N . an orientational, individualized, educational planning course (lEPC) and a faculty advising 
' * process (core faculty as well as participating community based faculty) which assists tho 
. student in' the implementation of the degree plan or "contract" . . . l)y "encouraging and 
monitoring the student's^rogress, by giving advice on^ program content, and by referring 
' the student to educational resources . . . • '^s 

• a learning contract designated as fli^rning-assessment agreement which evaluates prior com- 
petencies, outlines learning strategies, and specifies verification and measurement techniques 
for "the attainment of future competencies"; 

an expert/ or professional who will serve as learning evaluator "recognized \x\ his field as one 
•who is competent in the subject area of the compet^be and who knows tne measurement 
techniques pertaining to that area"; ^ , 

d bajpr'atiye transcript which attempts to "describe specifically what competencies the stu- 
dent has demonstrated, the process by which these Q6mpetencies were gained, and the 
evaluations ofthose competencies which the studenihas presented to the urtiversity."^^ 

/fficult to assess, especially in the mor;%.sophjstic|!6Bd conceptual 
II, significant pione^Tng work is bejrf^'^dohe^at M 
' andiby the other merjibers pf CAJEUwho experiment with a. 
rit ^pchniques (written examinations, simufetion exercises, per- . , 
^ional observation, to mention a few) to discern i'dentifiable 
abstrac^rtS^;^ Y ^ • ^ 

M^gds^ JlJiJ. universities have lori^nsmf^ifja their liberal ari^ curriculum is particularly affri^rl' - 
^•^ir^a the studeht's^ritical capacities; arrary;tical'thought processes^anJd communication skills. 
'\?'tl\ere are many hundreds of*thousands jof^ lumnf amonj ou restitutions of higher learna 
gstiify that this indeed v\^s a sigfiificant outcdfne of their caupses in the humanities, the 



Obviauslyt 
and nqrmative rij 
University, Al^^^w 
variety of apj 
formance tes 
teyels of attainm 




^.-^n^^ 

SONCial sciences, aTid philosophy. 



/ 



Yet, there are also mai'^^ thousands of ^tudents— especially those who are older, or those wjno 
droj3.ped out because tr^y felt uninvolved or uninspired^ to^whom njgre formal knowledge and a 
s^*S^ co\rse of study wasjiot amd will not be dskmeaningful as a more c0ricr'ete 

Jj^M^^ setting which combines, explicitly the theoretical with the practical.^ j 

With the acceleration of knowledge obsolescence and with the acknowledged lpw retervtioh rate 
of'rn^orized^datah wfjat rrtfiny individuals need to learn "is the Ability to learn— to ^hink criticariy, 
^ identify problems,.analyze courses of action, pose solutions^"^^ 
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Lfirt|(vly asm out()rowth of curnfiilly tiinuMtMl (I'^ints inadt! hy tlio Tiind lor the IniprovciiniMit loi 
Post Socondciry Education (.FIP9E) in II.I .W. a number of colltMjos iind univorsitios (both |)ul)li(: iind 
priViito) procoudcd to (jx|KM'inient with siiinilicaht innoviitivij inodols to provide iiccciss and oduciitional 
opf)ortunity for th(» iulult learner who was snekino an altornative-a non-traditional path to hi(|her t;du 
cation. " V 

While it is, of course, too soon to asso|^tho impact of such developrTients u|)on post-secondary 
ddticiition (jonerally, it is not unlikcfly that Steeply doclininc] birth Vate and the eventual qroatly re 
^fluced pool of Ipe 18-22 ac]o group may further intensify collegiate interest in these models in the 
^ middle 1980's. ^ * 

Even ^^ditional educational institutions of Itigher eduJStion; it seems to me. will have to con- 
front the challenges inherent irt the competence-bascjd approach to teaching and learning: 

The values of examining undergraduate^and gradute programs in terms of perform^inco objectives 
is enormous and may not safely be ignored. As funding sources decline and externally imposed plan 
ning requirements become more demanding, few academic departments can avoid for long a more 
careful dofinitjian of deparj^mental goals, o4D)ectivos, adn learning strategies. Analytically, competence 
measures can s§#e to sharpen the documentation for reSpurce allocation and budgetary control. While 
no one will contend responsibly the sufficiency of existing quantitative measures to delineate cost- 
benefit ratios, those who fund and support the higher education establishment could do worse than 
initiate a dialogue that reduces excessivaand unwarranted reliance on educafloRal myths or oqun- ^ 
examined premises of educational promises and claim^a g. ^/^^^ • 

^ ^ ^ , / > 

Restoring Credibility-Thtfaficerttennial Challenge \ ^ 



; Despite,the tremendous contribution that America's schools, colleges anduniyersitias have made / 
to our national vve)l-being^and to;the growth of tf>e G-,N. P., education and educators aldrlf^vvith other'^-^' 
institutions In American life persistihgly experience low, if not declining, levels of public credibility 

i. jjgiaf^fidence |n AmexiCa's educational institutions, their goals, their objections, their structures,- 

an(l"their/serv[ices will have to be re-earned— honorably, painfully and gradually. The^* 
are^nS|;:^immics that can satisfy the genuine doubts and wonderm^ents that many Americans exprdss/ 
yabouMhe sufficiently and qiiality of educational institutions; Fortunately the str^li^gie^j^^for recaplor- 
Ing ^^f^Sc Qgnfidence in bur educational p^Opesses and roles are not thatfmysterfous. \A/e wilT have to 
talk sense to our feilowt^cltizens. A frank admissKon of our limitations arid a modest^stimate of 
our potential might prove helpful. As a matter of fact, it might not be inappropriate to ppirtt up soma 
of the (What this nation's schools and colli&ges and universities may not be able to do single-Hbndedly. 

^ '>Wt\iJe we are unf^l^dly proioundly^affected by the fluctuations^of the^siriessiydes, by 
,^|ie pressures^of inflati<^;3Pv, theorise in unemployment, underemployfT:ient, and by ea;jb&Hi ic uncer- 
tainties, we ce'ijtainly Vp^/^gj^piiipary determinant pf these events ancTforces. oWmstitutions and 
their operating 'budgeti^are^gfeat^^^ b/^iiijig costs ^nd higher inter^ rates, but the critical 

decisions tht shape these7Rt)irct^s^^^^^ board-roonns, faculty lounges? or presidential 

offices'. Certairi^'4^6'''can educa^idn b^jfailgd for 3ll too lorig to assume its share of 'i;iasl|)onsibility 
4n America's delay^Lcpncernxfor the rigb^S'pfiblackS; native Am women and other minorities. 

While the gap betwWh rjph and poor is still gre^t and while ther^are stHy^mHin^ poorly : * 

feci poorly ajttend meclilr^11y.^nd poorly educated, there are other inmB^SHPw must 



shfare ouf guilt. This bicentennial convention then, while aGl<novvlfedging ourHJ^Volvement in the v*,^ 




l)roii(Ji?i coinnljiiiity timl its f)rot)loni3, cnn oflH^ii rtiMuirkiil)!^ op|)ortijnity l\i:ltiri(y lluj f)ai liciiltii 
sets o( cluill(MU)(?s with which we will luive to vytHTTiri the fulurtK Wt? nii()ht cuill it ii BictMUiinintil 
Cluirter--iiii omtuniru) ii(]<*r)iUi post socorKhiry oiluctition -vocutiuinil - toftluiicuil urul lilxJiiiL 

Lot this tluMi, be iny suggestion for u ten point agoncfii (or the future of cW systems of post 
socondiiry education. In the yoiirs^^^bfXKl . . . ' J 

1. Successful prepiirdtion for an offoctivo life of wprk, of leisure and (if respousil)h.» citi/euship 
will require the cooperation of more tluin one system of education y/tii wilt very likely in 
votvc a career pattern of education whicti will utilize selected aiif)ect^ of vocational educa 
tion and lilieral education, formal education and informal education, campus based, com 

^ munity vOf\even indus)ir!jrf^3ed education, education for credit and education without crt» 

dit-and not least-leamfng for the love of learning. I ^ • 

2. The learner must be the center of,our post-secondtYy spOctrum, not-the institutions. There 
. ■ must be a common market.of educational opportunities with easy access, ready nH)l)iliiy 

and flexible programming so individuals can move through variotjs inst|,tutiopal opf)ortuni 
^ tiCs ,w»th the greatest liK^Jlihood of personal success and a minimum of ^'bureaucratic oh- 



3. America's political and social pluralism has a right to expect from its post secondary insti- 
tutions that they view each other with a sense of mutual respect and that cooperation pro 
vails between the sectars vocational and non-vocational, between the professional and 
pre-prpfessionaL ^ • 

4. All of American post-secondary institutions have a vital staka in confronting the forces of 
educational reaction-be they from^the right and from thfejjeft, from within or without- 
whert they promise the American p^eofple tliat what is needed is less education when what 
is needed realistically is more education— more effective teaching, mtfre diverse progranrts 
as well as a greater variety in educational delivery systems. ^ 

1 . . 

5. Whatever the detail of public financial support for tbQ?e willing andable to o^iiefit from 
. additional^education, such approaches must not perqftt tuitions^ rise to a level where 

they djscourage those who wish an education for the opportunity of continued self-develop 
* '"^"^nerit |r))d the optimization of personal competencies.^ ., 

6. An effective working partnership betwjen the various components of the posTse^ndarv^ 
spectrum must Come togetHer to th^'po^int where state-wide planning effective^ irwolyes 
meaningful review of Such matters as programs, budgets, and capita? developqients.^n • 
order ,td avoid, wherever practicable, waste and duplication, unwarranted expansion and V 
unwarranted elimination or reduction of educational entry and access opportunities. 

'■ . ■. • , 

7. ' -*.'Where collective bargaining has already been established great effort should be made be- 

tween representatives of faculties and representatives of governing boards to achieve a 
contract which maximizes programmatic and curriculum Tlexibility so that the institutions 
of learning can respond to changing student interests and changing strategies and technolo- 
gies or providing educational services. 



There is a great need to improve the quality and scope of information available about vari- 
ous educational and career options as. individuals move through life from' adolescence to * 



/ 



' scMiior cili/onsliip. slrossinn l)ii(l(|itin l'^*-' work iml oduaition oiiptirul omf)h4^if7iiui tho 

^nv|plal)ility of nicchcinisnis for ll)0 iisst?ssiT)ent ot |)ri()r loiirniruj nnOvhJiirninci acconif)|jsh(;(l 
\ in non iicjdornic sollinos. xj 

9. When resources become scarco and educational costs continue to rise in the necessarily labor 
intensive industry of higher education, f)ublic instance will demand from the academic pro- 
fession, better'instruments and better methods of assuring the professional competence 
of teachers, whether full-time or f)art time, whether academy-based of community- 
based . . . and of performance standards that define expectations and measures of (|uality 
'1^^^ and excellence-however difficult the task and however tentative the results, 
y / ■. , 

to. Lastly, and probably most significantly, let us ask of tomorrow's learner not so much where 
they learned what-which college or university-fron) whom th^y learned what-which pro- 
fessor in which course-but .what they can do. They have demonstrated competencies they 
have acquired and are willing to present for professional acknowledgment, verification, and 
where afj^propirate, for certification, . . 

In closing, Vfow words of caution miist be expressed. Wo cannot expect these educational re>v 
forms comprising a comprehsivo, competency based educational^ system to fully solve the problems 
of worker dissatisfaction, unemployment and undoremployrliSjft|^' Far too many factors-the strength 
of the econ,omy, the kind and extent of fiscal and monetary^fipficies, demographic and attitudinal 
changes— are beyond the immediate control and sphere of the educational system. And although.qi^,;^ . 
colleges and universities can indeed be a focal point of change, we must recognize that many chari^S* 
are essentially politically determined changes, and must be debated and resolved in the proper political 
arena, " . . 

What, then, can the systems of higher education accomplish aside from coordinating signific^t 
research and comhiunit^ service, Thev^can.and should teach and assess^mpetencies necessary for -^f 
their clients— their students-most of wKom seem to vyiant to reach tvyin bbjectives^the abijjty to earn 
a living and to live to thdS^ullest excellence in quality iQd style of vyhifch they are capable, "'As' edu- 
cator's, then, we must, to paraphrase John Gardner, teach and respect both good plumbing and gpod 
philosophy. If we do not, neither our^pes, nor our philosophies, ^^r^biir promises, will hold water. 
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APPENDIX A 



A recent study conducted jointly by tlio Educjitioniil Toitlny Sorvico und tlio ColloijO Entrnncc* 
Examination Bonrd in \om\ revoiilod something of thedosiro for non trnditionnl post secondary Unnty 
ing opportunities among an older constituepcy than that customarily served by post AocondarY odu 
cation. Entitled Tho Third Contury: Pastsocondary Planning for the Nontrmlitianal Loa^ntfry^ il 
pr(?sent(?d those findings: 

• approkimfilBly 660,000 lowans over the age of 27 are interested in resuming tluiir educa 
tion, but of this total more than 450,000 feel they cannot; 

• . of this group, roughly two-thirds are women, most are between 20 and 35, have fartiilios, 

and tend to have middle-class incomes. 

• about 200,000 respondents desired a formaf^lkademic program, with half aiming toward 
a graduate or professional degree. 

• another 200,000 expressed an interest lr> Individualized educational information, coun- 
seling, or assessment. ' 

Another development related to continuing adult education was reported from Southern Illinois 
University,^ whose board of trustees has voted to make the University's "Listener's Program" a porma 
nent offering. This progf*am enabled participants, for a ten dollar fee, to join classes (without credit) 
in the University's undergraduate program offerings. By removing the formal requirements from this ' 
type of class attendance, this program hopes to Hhcrease adult interest in continuing post-secondary 
education. 
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VOCAI IONAl nOUCAMUN DtLIVtKY SYSlLMSOt IHI, FUTUML 

^ * * V Ciirolyn WiliMtM 

1^ i|fj|^ri/ona SuptMiniiuuli?r\i of Puhlu? InslruDiion 

'> i^' ' ' 

sotii, w«» tilso should ()ivt» (t lip of ihi? hill to.Lief lfi(:ksoii for hMdiiui ilu» Wiiy, Miiyl)o wi? should 
friiufnihitf^lhiil Mr ..Coluf!il)Us [nn\i\n not jjoowrruj Un vMrUwn whiuii hi» wiiit/utru|. WN*n hr» iirfiv(»(| 
ficr(», ho Wiin ool posilivt? wlior(? fio wtis, iind tir* you ao wrll know. fu» wfMit ttw? (?nlirV w»iy on l^of 
rowod nioruiy. I am hopifful tluil rs not iht^ sllUiilion wo find oursi?lv(rri in lodiiy. 

L<?1 nu!/ if I rni(ihi, indicnto xUin this Biconlonniiil ConfoMMurtt lOr Vocutiipn.il I (luiMtion nuiy 
very well be u w<ft(?rsh^»ci. Frorn tins conference, 'Hay build ii national policy thul lids sitjnif 'i^*«nce 
and riKvinintj us well iin value to our United Sliitn'of AltwriCii. hirn inipressednhat. we are at tholirne. 
in our history where we can begin to look dt (jj^^adttton yesterday, our positioH today, and o^f ' 
huf)e for tomorrow. Our l)icerTtormlol vearj1«|^^bo rmjch more than flying bannerr. and usuu) th(? 
red, white, and l)lue. Our Bicentennial yeSB^^BteTayear of perspective Tliisnroup. assembled 
here in Minneapolis consists of the leaders^^^^Hnon. From this tjrovjp. it CNther will or will not 
luippen. I am voting in favor qf "It will kf^^ as leadern. as individual leaders in our 

nation, you can make a difference /tiw^^ relevant, rtioanlngful, ana significant for all 

of our younq people. 

I perceive your purpose in threryyigK :P^fSt. I believe that the rple of leadership requires 
Ifiat we Convert large problems into ojl^lftS^^s. You are capable of that, you do it all the time. 
Second, you need to inspire pepplo ttttHfStdifficult chalfenges. You can do it. You do it all tho 
lime. Finally, f feel wo need to thinlcj^^tively, constructively about our purpose, and tliat is the 
j-Qason for this conference toda^.' To enable us to think. To enable Us to stand back and (develop a 
perspective. Wo are likely to find that indeed wo are in a forest much of the time, but rarely have 
an opportunity to see beyond the trees. ^But^t is here that we can look to and think about our pur 
pose. J' 

Our country's birthday presets many interesting opportunities. It gives us llie opportunity 
to be creative and to develop a perspective, I had a birthday this summer. I t was an awe inspiring 
event. I ran for another political office. I lost, but in the process, a ver^ good friend of mine named 
Erma Bombeck, had a birthday par'ty for me. It was a fund raiser and a very interesting affair. I tiavne 
never been so irisul^tetl^in my entire life. Erma had many marvetous things to say, at teast I liad 
thought they werfe'going to be marvelous. One of the things she said yvas, "I have heard it sard that 
Carolyn is so old that she wa? at the assassination of' Lincoln." Then Erma said; "I knojj/ that isn't 
tru^V'^he couhdn't get a sitter that night." She said that, "Carolyn is at that marvelous -^ge in life 
when she hears 'two voices; one says 'why not?' and the other says 'why bo^er?' ", I have always 
enjoy*iSd Erma Bombeck, and I can UQjcjieFgtarid what she v\/as saying. It brought a degree of reality 
to me. I always though! that life begar>^iffSo, but t found out that a long of other things do too^ like 
arthritis, gout, and faHirt^^hairv. Put the fact is, the first 200 years of our htstory have provided us 
with the record similar to the' way Schopenhauer calls our first 40 years the text, the next period, 
the commentary. How are we gaping to relate our history and our tradition to our actions in the * 
future? That, for education, cari Well be determined by the leadershipjth^t is represented in the 
three rooms assembled here this morning. " ? • ♦ 

I wou(^ like to start by relating our past with our present and perhaps projecting it into our^ 
future byjb^g the work of ;one of our school children. Students excite nte. They turn me on. Their 

' - * ' - . ■ - ' • / 



enthusiasm, their vivacity, their efeativity gives many of us the energy we absolutely must have t 
continue to meet the challengei;^and difficult problems that are before us. 

There was a young girl in Arizon'a who was given a class assignment by her history teache 
Th0t assignment was for her to carefully consider the events of the da^, to research a little knowi 
subjpct, go back and find a iact that is not comfnonly known and connlfect the two/~Wow I woulc 
like to-present to you, her work and to know when J finrsh, whether.^r nbt you thinWshe succeec 
JThis is'the work of a sixteen-year-old high school student named Sue Benjamin, y 

\ ■■' ; ' • 

Sue Benjamin wrote: . . » 

I'm sure you'vVhear^ior soon will hear , 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. ^ ^ 

I wonder jf Henry Longfellow knew , . 

l . That a young girl made that ride, too, : • i 

« ' "J 
Her name, Sybil Luddington; is not easy to forget ^ • 

It must have slipped Henry/s mind, I'll bet< ' ■ 

, So I'm writing this just so you won't forget 'rt 

And to see that Revere doesn'tkeep all the credit. 

Because if we'd left everything to thcJse men % y * 

We may never have t^ard of poor Sybil again. " 
So I'll tell you about her if you insist ^ 
And I'll give you the story that Longfellow missed. 

^^When the news,from her father warned of an attack, 
She-woke up the townsmen wh(i^ent to fight back. • 
Sh^ rode through the streets andpie darkjof the night, . " . ' 

Shouting, "The British are comiqg! Fall out and fight!" ■ ' \ 

She rode 40 miles in the d3rk andthe cold 
\A/^^ich is qjp^fe an accompl^melifrfor a 16-year-old. 
Dear Paul got the credit, and he only rode %en 
But isn't that typical of chauvinist men? / 

% The Boundless Resource, authored by Willard Wirtz, reports that for many ye^rs, more ar 
^ore young people have been preparing themselves for futures that have "No Help Wanted" sign 
^they finally arrive. Other occupations, meanwhile, have gone begging, not enough skilled p 
^e-to.fili them. He continues, saying, that the decay at the Ijridges between education and work 
proceeded faster than have the bridge builders. You are the bridge builders,' As the bridgfe buiWe 
jvou need to consider delivery systems that mbre cloaejv /natch the needs of the-jots^rnarkfet witfV 
^'^^eabfcation being offered. " . * ^ ' - v - 

We fin.d our^ves^ Anr>erida today, in the mj,dst of educational refornri,' The beginnings 
the current educationaljififQ rm ni ovement are commonly identified with the successful launching 
* the first Russian satel I i teilil 9&7VIhat launching set off blasts of recrim^na^bn concerning the € 
fectiveness pf our schools and initiateB^accelerated curriculum revision of all types. But the root 
of the reform/iu:j«nent in e'ducation^ go far beyond 1957 and^ Sputnik. ' 

. Jf ■ ■ . ■ 
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Back in 384 B.C. there wa9»a man who was looking to reform in education, and trying to , 
determine: "What is the purpose?V»7"What is the reason?"; "What are the components of an educa- 
tional sVstem?" His name was Aristotle, and he said, "As things are, mankind are by no means agreed 
about \he things to be taught; whether we look to virtue, or the best life, the existing practice is per- 
plexing." He continued saying, "No one. knowing on what principle we should proceed, should the 
useful in life, or should virtue^or should the hfgher knowledge be the aim oT our training?" All these 
options have been ^entertained before. Now here we are in 1976, asking the same questions, and con-' 
sidering the same propositions. ^ ^ ^.^^/"^ 

Reform is not new/ It has been going on-ferever. Herbert Spencer, in an 1859 essay titled 
What Know/edge Is Most Worth, discussed the needs, of curriculum. He said that every curriculum 
needs to be based on human needs of health and safety, vocation, family, citizenship and leisure. 



Not to be outdone in 1918, the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
issyecJ^^^vlmportant document titled, Cardinal Principles of Secondary^ Education, They talked about 
•tne importance bf education for complete-living in a democratic society. They said we need to study 
health, comfriand of functional processes, worthy home membership, .vocation, citizens|f»ip, worthy 
use of leisu/e time, and eihical character. " v 

In 1938, the Educational Policies Commission published a significant document, formulating 
the purposes of secondary schools. T/iey identified four prioritfife: centering around the person him- 
self, his relationship to others-in horpe and comiriunity, the creation and use of material wealth, and 
sociocivic activities: ^ ^ . 



In 1959, tfiQ Project on the Instructional f^rogram of the Public Schools stated in part, "»the 
decision to include or exclude particular sc'hool subjects outside of class activities, should be based 
on, first, the priorities assigned to the school and other agencies, secondi-da^aK)ut lear-ners in hu-^ 
man material resources available in the schopl and in the cogimunity," The questions rai^d by 
Aristotle continue. > ' 

e of Aristotle's friends, Sophocl^ proposed a tenet worthy of G|ose scrutiny todiay. "One' 
," Sophocles said, "by doing the (thing, for though you think you know it, you have no 




cerlainty until you try." Sophocles dimply i 
t to the point where you believe you know it. 



3ressed that theofV is necessary, so that you may come 
it you need "hands on" experience because you can 



V^never be sure until you try. Perhaps, just perhaps, the trouble today is that we spend too much.time 

We need to raorder^^our emphais, and prepare the child for the path 



preparing the path foe the Child, 
ahead. 



i^t 



'"^ In our hearts and in^ur words, we need to insert in o^r Declaration some words liK?"these: 
that all persoQS are -endowed by their Creator, with gertafn inescapable duties, that among these du- 
ties are v\^ork, learning, and the pursuit of responsibility. Perhaps in our 200th year, it is well that 
,j;veJook to purpose as well'as to futures and to pasts\ We havB con^e far; no one Questions it. But 
theqbickening pace of change means we must go much farther in order to eaten lib with other seg- 
ments of our society. ^ ' ' x_ ' 

ourteen, think abouythis, emotionally if you will, as well as intellectually, just fourteen 
ears ago, President Jc^hn F. Kennedy, set the moon goal and rallied the nation into the exciting 
jre of space. Speaking to a group of people in TexJis, the day before he wgs killed. President 
Kennedy compared the possibility of a man goin^ to the mooh with a man approaching a wall that 
seemed top high to climb. President Kennedy statpd, "We will climb this wall, and we shall then 
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Qxptore the wonders on the other ^ide." We, as a nation, committed ourselves to a pVpose, and you" 
khow where we are today. Do not let anyone tell you that we are hot a nation thgt can make a com- 
mitment common to us all, because we can. \4 we understand that our ntost important responsibility 
as citizenspf our nation and our world is children, .then we can mobilize our forces and efforts and ' 
put together a program which will serve young people well. ^ 



Every child in our land is important. , As we see a declinin'g birth rate, as we look to zero pop- 
ulation increase, we are beginning to find that we live in an age of scarcity, a scarcity of people. Any 
item that becomes scarce increases in .value. Every child, regardless of his or her capabilities, must 
have an Opportunity in our great land. We can make it possible. This conference today can be the 
platform frqm which we begin to ascend that wall and explore the wonders^n the other side. 



You may knjjw. theitory of the little girl wharan up to her mother and said, "Momryiy, why 
is it you always give Mary the biggest piece of cakfe?" And the mother who loved both of her little 
girls dearly said, "Why Honey, I give Mary the brggest piece of cake because s'he's a bigger girl than 
you are." Then she s'aid;-"! know that Moftnmy, and she always.will be if you keep giving her the 
biggest piece of, cake." Equal slices of cake for each of our children has to be one of the ekciting . 
possibilities we can find on the other side of that high wall. The one imperative" reason for pur needed 
educational reform is J^at the American school must begiri to relate learning to Hfe^Many pf the* 
situations in our public schools are simply unreal. They do not relate. It takes a briTliant and a very) 
peVpeptive'peiJon to connect in the environment of our classroom teday. ^ 



Learning In'— 
Life 



T 



The universe is the classroom 



Learning^ccurs in multi-age gcojjps 



One can have privacy and independence 
in their learning experiences 



) 



As Compared To - 
The ^lassroom 



Usually confined to the site, buildi^ng and 
particular room 

Students are grouped by chronologicgl age 
artd subject pre requisites ' - - 

Students mirst pursuie their learnihg experi- 
ences in groups, somewhat similar ta their 
own learning ability variance^ 



One may learn from another— a peer, 
%n elcler person, and from persons 
younger than they 



Students are taught to learn from the adults 
and the adult world experiences 



One paces himself in his particular 
interests and inclinations 

One is" measured in relation to his 
individual performance 

One develops skills that ate needed now 



Students are held back or forced ahead by 
the pace of thie Vaverage"'of th.e group 

^ Stu(;ients are measured by the, norm of the 



group 



V 



y /Vrainining is oft^p for skills no longer in 
: Idljmand— and possibly extinct in the futuf-e 
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Learning experiences are meaningful, . 
a;part of .life, and interesting 

> • 

The .teacher^ are pll of the people- ^ 
rich and poor; brown, yellow, black 
and white; ed^ucated and noneducated; 
youn^ and old 



.Learning experiences ar6 often experiences 
of q past era, sterile and not meaningful 

The teachers are.only a small sampling of 
only some of the people 



The environment includes all aspects 
in contact with the student, in the 
universe ' 

The curriculum is as of the moment— 
it is now— it is new 



Simulation of the things of the universe, 
and often, very little, if any attempt is . " 
directed towards simulation < 

Curriculum content is largefy departmental- 
ized, nonrelated to other disciplines' and ' 
predetermined. 



They say that an elderly gentleman was ask^d the question^, "WKich is worse, ignorance or 
apathy?" He shot back a ver^ well thought out answer, r I don't know, and I don't care/' I even 
saw a sign on .the freeway concerning apathy. It says, "Apathy is contagious, but who cares?\We . 
cannot permit our students to become apathetic, in a sterile environment^ and we cannot pernilit them 
to .move thro.ugh school and remairV ignorant. In the Deliyery System for Vocational Education) for 
the Future, this is of primary importance and we must consider an environment conducive to rr(oti- 
vatioh, { 

Our first question is: how can we develop a Delivery System for local districts that is more 
meanihgful for the individual student, a system that tells it like it is, a system that is interesting, ' 
challengin§T*$igi<^T&fated to life's experiences, a system that looks ahead to tomorrow's problems, 
, inste,ad of merely teaching the antiquated factS^ yesterday? " » y 

Let us begin.with consideration of educational goals, keeping in mind that improvement is for 
the benefft of the student. Our goal should be Ho prepare*'the student to be a capable social human ^ 
being.^ A portion of this goal prepares the student to work. Another portion is wise use of leisure ♦ 
tiijie. -"Another is continued learning for understanding, and yet another portion i$ feeling the need 
to be o'f service to 04Jr fellow mai^ I suggest that increased experiences might be a solution which 
.aids the student to better unders'tand, to better appreciate, to be a benefit to himself and to his fel- 
low man. Everyone— students; teachers, administrators, parents, patrons— should work together in 
the forrnulation of desirable experiences for the student. It is vital that'oup entire constituency be^ 
comes involved if those experiences are to be real. We need them— real world experiences for our 
students today,. Kindergarten through twelfth grade and beyond. 

^ For example, an in-depth intellectual experience is essential -to developing the ability to jive 
'J3 good life as well as to make a good living. The student must have knowledge of data collection 
tools, must have time for reading-^and viewing, time to gather information, clarify, meditate, pU 
future activities— vital experi^ces for our young in our rapidly changing society. 
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The student, in addition to in-deptl^ntellectual experiences, muist haste service experiences. ^ 
Since one half of our life may be inward, we are only healthy in the other half projects outward. The 
student needs to demonstrate participation in the practice of the Gplden Rule: "Do unto others ais 
you wouid^have them do unto you," and begin to understand what that means in our society. Each 
citizen is expected to' be responsible'to others and responsible for his or her own present and future. 



Our students need to have opportunities to assist in hospitals, and churches, and libraries, an<:i com 
munity projects for people in need. No salary— doing for the value of sharing, ,of giving, and of living. 
This is a part of the educational experience that often is totally missing, and we then wonder why 
our youngsters are so introspective. 

Work Experiences must be a part of education. A student needs tq demonstrate the ability 
to participate in successful work experience with pay. The schools shouldlDe responsible for arrang- 
ing the experience— the contract, supervision, Ivaluation— in cooperation with the employer. The 
goal is to learn the enjoyment of work well dole, and the rewards for work satisfactorily completed. 

Our children need a teaching experienced. They should not receive any type of salary rather 
they should receive the ifeward of teaching othersy^ Their duties would; of course be somewhat limited' 
to the confines of the law; however, they could function as laboratory technicians, tutors in their 
areas of strength, clerical assignments, teacJher aide duties. They could and should aid, on an individ* 
ual basis, certain students by listening, correcting, reinforcing and as it always is with the teacher, 
learning. . * . 

There is always a neod ^or exchange experiences. Experiencing other environments, other 
situations, learning elsewhere than the small world of the campus, of the community. Supervision 
and ^valuation provided by the district, guidelines, formulated by the involved district, can provide 
continued interest and continued improvement. ' » . 

Several months back, at a Chief State School Officers Celhference in W^sfcj/fi^ton, O.C, the 
Reverend Jessie Jackson spoke. One of his statements I especially appreciate vAs "It is not your 
aptitud^, but it is your attitude that determines your altitude, if you have intestinal fortitude." 
Not aplitude, but attitude, if you have intestinal fortitude. ^ 

The attitude which we share with the commuhity is very impor-fant to determining the suc- 
cess of our product.' I have been involved in educationrfor a long while, and I have tried to iearn to 
be f)roper, but fortunately cheerfulness anji good humor creep in. We had better do a better job 
of telling the people that pay the. bi* about the successes of education. It is the most successful in- 
stitution in the United Stafes of Arperica, Since when did you hear anybody tell you that out ioud? 
We need to connect our perspeqtive with out present and project it intathe future. We need to talk 
about thp "can do" institution . , . education. It is important bec^use tliose people who pay the bill 
want to know about the product. They want to knov\/ if* their« hard earned dollar is buying them a 
product. We need to teir them the truth. The good news. ' * ^ 

Therie are three types of people, l am told, Therie are the people who watch things happen, 
then there are those people who watchr-and say, "What happened?" You are the people who make 
things happe^, and there will always be those who are not just certain what did happen, but the 
"can do" people are here, today. If you take those responsibilities and opportunities seriously, you 
can have so profound an influence. on the future, that it will be jjke clirrk)ing that wall and experienc- 
inj^the wonders of the othier side. ^ . . 

A great many good things have happened in education. Project Baseline, a report to the na- 
tion on vocational education, reports some of your achievement. They are many, they are profound, 
but they are not told; they are not understood publicly. Publicly means the people that pay tjpe bill. 
How many people in this land know about your successes? How many know that in 1974 enrollment 
exceeded 13.5 million. That is an increase of over 2JB°/^since 1971. Who knows it?^ Did we tell it to 
someone?; Federal expenditures for vocational education increased, and they indeed had the effect. 



9f stimulating large state and local investments in 1974. 84% of the Tunds for vocational educatioii 
were from state and local sources. We myst tell the people what they.are buying with their voca 
tional education dollar. ; . - 

Chief state school officers\(iave been working on a project for some time.^d npw have a 
Statement of Principle concerning career. and vocational education. Who knows it? I knov^ it, and 
the other 49 Chief State, School Officers know it. We need to tell our story. We need to institute 
these learning opportunities for our children in the early elementarV years'and all the w^y through 
formal education. During the ear^y t970's there has been a remarkable growth. I ardparticularly 
proud that it amounts to jiist over 40% of the tital population in the age'group of 15 to 19 years 
that is served through vocational.education at the secondary level, l.am particularly proud that it 
amounts to just over 40% of the to^al population in the age group of 15 to 19 years and is served 
through vocational education at the secondary level. I am particularly .impressed, if you will Jorgive 
me^ by our work in Arizona, growJth in student enrollment 46%, six percentage points above the na- 
tional, average. In 1976 the percentage of studentk in Arizona enrolled in vocationaf-education 
courses may be close to 70%. That is an astoniship\figurel Unbelievable growth. The growing in- 
terest in vocational education is unprecedented. It app&arf to be the pendulum swinging back from 
the overiT^ction to what we considered to be the inadequacies of our education system following the 
launching Sputnik. , ' ' , * 

We overproduce professions for a labor market in which paraprofessional and technical skills 
are in greater demand. A major problem exjsts in our ability. to monitor and evaluate what we are 
doing in vocational education, because we are not all talk ing^atjotrt- the same thing. The classifications 
of occupatioris bear direitly »upon the effectiveness with which vocational education carf deal with the 
needs of*the employment market. There ar6 no less than three classifications in current use, I ungier- 
stand that a fourth is in the makinig. Our govfernrnental bureaucracies in all their wisdom do not seem 
to bie able to agree on one system. The U,S.^ Office of .Education, codes odcupatipris one way, the* 
"Department of Labor codes in another way^ the Department of Commierce uses ^till another, and the 
fourth will be called the Staridard Occupational Classification System. There is/io wonder we in edu- 
on are having difficulty g^hering reliable data about occupationaj infocmation, not to mention 
supply, and the demand, and the neied. We must be able to do this with some knowledge and 
some degree of standardization, if we are able to plan our program, monitor and evaluate results. 

We know where we are. We know that thfere are many statistics that \^e could enumerate , 
that shovujhe success of vocational edufcation in this country. We know that/:areer education oppor- 
tunities far our children are.going to cause them to develop areas of interest in one or several clusters. 
The fact of the matter is, before we really can get our show on the road, we mUst look at reality. We 
glorify tlV route frbm kindergarten through post cfoctoral fellowship?, do we not? The money and 
the emphasis are wrong, clearly wrong, 80% of the tax mone^raised -for post high school education 
is used for the 20% who g6 to college. 80% for the 20%; Only 20% of thejDublfc tax money' goes to 
the 80% who want to learn an immediate employable skilf. We cannot build effective delivery sys- 
tems until we are agre,ed that we are willing to pay the bill, j have hedrd many things about educa^^ 
tion, not all affirmative. Business people, and I h^e listened to many, say that American educatioa s 
is unreal. Where else do you find advanced Algebra taught m the third grade and remedial reading 
in-colloge? I say that is one of the beauties of our>^ystem! However, it is time we evaluated where 
we are and what we are saying, and where we are putting our dollar prioriities, before we can effectively 
build delivery systems /or th^ future. We are going to have to turn the public perception arouncl. 

V . ' - f 

I am told that there was, a fifth grade teacher who djBcided she should evaluate student learn- 
ing. Evaluation is always important, taking stock of where you. have ^een ^nd where you are. It is' . 
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* appropriate, and we all rreed to do it, ,This fifth grade teacher was in her first year 6f teaching and 
she thought she had done splendidly. Quite honestly, she thought shp was really an excellent teacher^ 
She had just fjnishfed a unit on th? parts of lhe,Kuman«body, so she decided, to evaluate,' that of course 
means.to test. She wanted to decide whether tKe quality qf the laarning matchQd lhe quality of the - 
teaching. She received one test paper which said there are three parts to the human body. Jhere is 
the brainium, and then, there is the borax, and the abominable cavity is tlie third. Rightthen she 
knew she was in trouble^ but she went ahlead reading the balance of the paper. 'It'said the brjinium 
contains the brains, if any. The.borax contains the lights, the liver, and the lings. The abominable 
cavity contains the bowels of which there are' five: a, 6, i. o. u. It may be wise' far us to stop and 
evaluate, and' test; and 'see tf vy^ a're^speaking a Common language with the person who is paying the. 
bill.^ We must stop and evaluate'now, because though our achievements are many, they afe not widely . 
known. Walt Kelly through Pogo said, "Aa insurmountable opportunity is our prob)em,'^The pVob- 
lem ver\fsimply. is oppoVtunity in work clothes. ' ' ^ , ' , . 

Thomas Jefferson believed there were extraordinary capabilities in oidin^ry people vyhen giOen 
the oppoVtunity. IT we provide those delivery systems, we will offer the opportunity for that extra 
ordir^ry^capability t^5 become a realityVAs we look to delivery systems in vocatiowal education for 
/the futnTeT we should Ipok carefully at each of these possibilities. Pir'st, in eleimentary grades K through 
sPx, our programs shbuld result in more "hands on" experience for our young jcnildcen, so that they may 
experieoce so/neVeality and Some suc(cess. Secondly, an improvement of the relationship between aca- 
demics and the world in which children rjeally liye-not the sterility of a standard cigssroom: Thirdfy;, " 
we should plac^increasdd emphasis on the basics of reading, writing,, and computational skills. It is ' 
^ital that we dcbthis. That is not an education. |t is simply the acquiring of the tools of learning so that 
the youngster maiy build hi-s edgcatiopf with thos? tools. Fourth, we musLprovide, in elementary school, 
increased exploration opportunities for.our children/ ^ x ^ . 

If we are to build this.d^livery^ystem, we must be honejt'and realistic. We must h^ye greaHir 

, ^pa^^Otal af)d patron involve4Vient. Pare^rrts are the whpeis uDpffwhich our delivery^system will move. 

•We must bring, in the comrhunity^ We must involve pareqpin a very significant way.' Our fifth and . 

most inr^portant reality is greater. parental and patron involvement if v\/e are to succeed in today's 

world. ' • \ ' ' . ' . . 

«• . . ■ , . 

■ • ■ \ ^ . . 

Sixth, there is a rising' en^hasis in our land on the Three R's of Citizenship. This nujst be a 

part of oiirdelivery sysi;em*fpr the futyre, and these are Rights, Hespect, :and ResponsibiJity. We 

must*^emember that all. need to understand and- practice the rights of self 'and of others; Respect-of 

self and for others, and Responsibility for self and others. This i&a necessary component if we are 

to succeed in all of our endeavors. I cannot over emphasize its value. These^are the Three R's of . 

Citizensfiip.^Those are also the Three R's- of success. 

, . For secondary school students, gr-ades seven through twelve, . , . • 

^ ,1. .Implementation of proper delivery systems and opportunities will result in expansion 
• of e){ploi^tion into broad clusters, across cjusters^and, within clusters, work exposure^ 



woi^experience^arad cooperative education, - ' ' " * 

2. Vye.musTCombifie a greater tinderstSnding of theory. ■■ ^ , 

3. . We must place errjpha&is on coping skMls. Ecpnomic education and hdman relatfons 

^ skills are necessary in that rear life. • ^, 

-» ■ , . « 

^ 4. Open entry, open e6cit opportunities are needed. • ' 

. ' ■ • • . • • ■ 
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5. * .We must provide increased involvement with adults in community education. As we 
experience declining enrollment, and as we s6e an upsurge and art increase in community 
schools across our land, there wjll be many opportunities across a^e lines for students 
to. interactwith those in the community, ' ^ 

For postsecondary studeqts, implfemehtations of those opportunities must also be considered. 
We expect that our elementary/secondary delivery systems will enable owr youn^ people to continue . 
V earning. • . . , 

1. Increased curriculum diversity, for postsecondary students; is absotutely essential if w6 
. are.to maintain the interest,'the excitement, the enthusiasm that we developed in ele , 
^ ^ ^. mentary/secondary education. ; , ' 

, 2. Postsecondary students need increased goal or career orientation, 

3. We need an increase in postsecondary open entry, open exit offerings. • , 

, 4; .We need to establish private for profit involvement at the pojtsecondary level. 'We heed " 
increased cooperative education opportunities. * " 

5. We need increased guidance counseling and placement fOr reentry and career changes. As 
we begin to really^now that education is not a destination', but a jourhfey,*we well under- 
stand that students need and deserve guidance along the way. 

* - 

' . *- ' • * • 

. A merger of the academic and vocational professions is in order. It iJtime we began toj-eSpect* 
ancKjnderstand and appreciate one another. The needs and thrusts of the Department of Defense, 
Labor, Health, N IE, should be^considered. Articulation must become reality. Someone has said, 
"the main purpose in life is ndt to see through one another, but to help see one another through."; 
Let us get our act together, jind then begin' cooperating for common purposes and common goals, ^ 
Federal and state legislators must be rnvolved, as well as business and i/idustry representatives, along 
with parents, patrons, and adacemicians. Implementation will resutt in a person who understands 
-his work and can be successful in the world of work. We can cope and survive rapid changes in to- 
day's and tomorrow's world, if we are aware of sources for retraining. That factor'is very fmportant- 
awareness of sourciBS forTetraining. x . - - ^' 

Now I have discussed a.great number of things. If you are like tha old deacon who was really 
very tired and Mas prayingtoo loudly because he was a little deaf, tKen we are in trouble. Because 
that old deaconSjaid^^^ Lord, in thy work, especially in an advisory capacity." But just 

one advising is noTgmngJjJ be enough. Our state advisory councils are vitally impprtant and must ^ 
give councif an^ advice. Tbecohie excited when I talk of advisory councfls because I really appreciate 
them. To me, that is one way to accomplish things, to bring a community together, and to tetl the s 
hstory, " ^ ^ 

. I rememberPogo is supposed to have said, ''If everyone would agree with me, everything would 

be oKay.'/ If everyone would agree with us, and would work with us to plan those future delivery sys- 
tfems'^of vocational education, ^everything would bfe^okSyv I am sure that they can,. and they want to; 
'and the^ wiM, if wa tell our story in concert with others? not standing out there alone, but working 
with all of the people in our constituency for tffe common objective.. That is preparing our young ' ^ 
people for a meaningful, significant, profitable lifein the future* Delivery systems for vocational 
educatic^n will change in the future, Tknow that we here today are on the leading edge of that change. 



Am^ican education is qoing tof atch up; pYovide leafTership in future y^ars, really explore 
. wKiJt is on tjie other'side of that wall,. The time to initiate tfiose n^w delivery systems in elementary/ 
secondary edUcatron is^now-right no^. , • - ^ 

, ■ * • • • 

The last time I made a major prejentation, my husband was there, arrtftvhen I tiaished, I 

went over and sat down beside him! I said, "Ron, how did Tdo?" He said, "You missed several good 
opportunities to sit dovynV That reminds me of the time Alexander Wolcott was in an ^audience. He 
was sitting right up front and he didn't care rriuch for tH^ z >eaker anyway-^crusty old guy. He stctod 
up, interrupteci the speaker; and^'said, "My leg has gone to sleep. Do you mind if* I join it?" 

* * ' • •* 

I suggest to you tha-t you are maryelous people. Able and caplable of building a future for 
our Ja'nd through yoi^r leadership-'capabilities. Your present role is one of unbelievable importance, 
•if you choose to see it that way^, and act! , 

In closing, I remind you that.youclife is God's gift to you, but what you do with your life is 
your gift\i^qri. . . ' - 
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FUTURE VOCATIONAL EDU^:ATI0N DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

Maurice B, Mitchell 
Chancellor, The University of Denver 
, # Denver, Colorado 

THE CH/\NGING LABOR MAMKET: The paper will discuss some expectid trends which will 
affect the market for labor and, therefore,' the l<inds of training [equired. These will include (but 
are limited to): ' . * ^ ' 

Thaf ontinuing transition from industrial, manual tasks to service occupations. Increased needs 
for pre tpting,' higher levels of competence in basic skills (reading, writing, numbers) and substantially 
different levels of social awareness will feature this period of change. ^ 

♦ ' . . ■ • 

New participants in* the labor force will change its traditionpl demographic patterns. Teen age 
workers, women returning to the labor market, the three-worker family, and the increased availability 
of older workers will all provide problems and challenges for the vocational edijcation specialist. 

The^contifiuatign of new arrivals from ethnic minorities-black, Hispano, Indian and Oriental- 
will also be discussed as a mafor aspect of vocational pfenning. • 

Circumstances affecting migrant yvorkers-jncluc<ing automated and mechanical farming and tPie^ \ 
decline 6f ismall agricultural employers-will be discussed. Pi-oblems here range from bilingual/bitultural 
concern in vocational education to retraining programs. 

Birth rate changes already charted will affect the size of future vocational edjucation constituencies. 
Plans for this smaller group and an adjustment to what will- eventually he a more mature labor resource 
need to be made now, 

CHANGING BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL CIRCUMSTANCES: The full impact of automation 
is just now beginning to be felt. The arrival of a cashless society, of devices vvhich can read handwrit- 
ing and take oral instruction will change training' needs for many. 

Improved communication and transportation will make for small inventories, rtmited production 
schedules, fewer jobs in these areas, buying, warehousing, inventory corUrol, packaging for modern 
shipping and delivery systems vvfll change substantially. ^ , . 

Multi-national activities will fncrease, with a consequent re*identification of tasks performed 
most inexfifnsrvely here and abroad. Domestic training for foreign supervision and'training of foreign 
nationals for some tasks hfere will be a relatively ne\^ area for study. These may be further complicated 
by interaction with major groups of foreign markets: ECA, for example. 

Energy .development may require new areas of competence and new models for vocational traming. 
A perqentage of these tasks— as well as others developed in high-rate-of change situations (boom towns) 
—will require a mobilelabor force with far more diversified skills. 

A service economy developing in a highly sophisticated business e^nvironment*may require for • 
Wgher levels of skiJI than are ordinarily thought of as the output of conventional vocational programs. 

One cannoy entirely eliminate outer-space butposts as potential users of special forms of voca- 
tional training. Speculation about activity on the moon and in sateHites continues. 
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SOME NEW DIMENSIONS AND OLD Dl F FE RENCES. <Th(Mjehijte dhout the damjers of ovor 
investing in vociitiondl training and steering young people into vocational educatior) as a sfiortcut to 
jobs at the 'e.xr)«nso of liberal education will continue. The paper will deal with the niajor elenu»nts 
of this discission ijnd vVill conie dowri on th>ijide of exer<;ising grebt care to avoid producing, in voca 
tional "Schools, "second class" citizens. 

^ Vocational education is now being more broadly defined by many colleges and universities. Fac 
ing enrollment declines produced in part by a desire to be "trained for a )ob/' such institutions ara 
.changing curricula, developing career ladders at undergraduate levels leading tp paraprofessional voca 
tions and/or graduate schools on an accelerated basis. "Profession" versus "vocation" may yvell [)0 lh\i 
esBantial future decision. ' 

Continuing upgrading ofjob requirements by employers is creating new problems for vocation 
planners. Thus the substitution of the MBA degree for the undergraduate t)iisiness,degree and the de 
velopment of the five year "School of Accountancy" will pose new prpbtems'and challenges for voca- 
tional educators. Between the c^puter and the MBA. the range of ])usihess training options outside 
tlie college and university narrows? 

The Junior College/Community College as^a now area in whici> vocational education can reach 
now Ipvels of activity and value is an important item for'discussion. Problems here range from the 
dangers of creating an "educational sluru" to the evaluation of curriculum goals as compared to re 
suits which might be achieved on the job without training. 

I ^ • > . 

Attitudes toward the private enterprise system, as a part of vocational training goals, are of in 
_reasing interest to the business community. Vocational education specialists may find that this 
may be one of the most controversial and difficult areas. of the next docade. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS: Use of'improved teaching technology to serve constituencies which 
may not be easy reade.rs, to deal w^t^ diffitul^ technology concepts, and to free teachers for more 
individual counseling. — 

Establish some minimum requirements for curricula extending bevond actual skill building: 
the liberal arts areas. 

Study and plan for training programs providing alternatives for those replaced by technology' 

Examine possible waste growing out of training in areas ^est studied pn the job. School industry 
programs need dkiser scrutiny and new planning. I 

Ethnic students have special problems. Much can be done herfe'through policy changes. 

Adult students, ranging from retrained men and women to post-retirement subjects will increase 
in number and needs. - ^ ' 

A possible new relationship between conventional and Innovative vocational training centers' 
and colleges and Universities may now be possible,. 
I 

Careful scrutiny of rnajor professions, including \aw. medicine, architecture.- teaching, for 
pxample, should bfe undertaken to identify possible areas in which some relief pan be.pro\^ided to 
overcrowded professional schools. This may require new policies wi'th respect to lic'dnsing. for 
example. ' - " ■ . * 
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SECTION VII: CQNFERENCE SUMMARY STATEMENT 

Edward B. Fiske ^ * 
Education Editor, Ne\A/ York Times 
. ' ' New York, New York ^ 

I think thertare basically two things I Vn^aryou saying:, first vocational education hai to, and 
indeed \i in the process of, making some major adjustments to ttie changing labor market and ttfe 
changing. career patterns.Lip: one sense, this is nothin^new. You've always phased out buggy wtiip 
courses and phased in new onas like TV. repair. Vocational educatiorr has always adjusted the cur 
ri^culurrt to the job market. But like so much change today, the difference is not only quantitative 
but qualitative. We heard one speaker state that 55% of thje people earning a living now are in indus 
tries tha#didn't exist in 1920. We hear projections that the average American will bet:hanging jobs • 
five to nine times in the course tff a career. Mr. David made the point that 5^% of the work force 
in 1985 will be engaged in skills and jobs vyhich have not yet been invented or developed. Whether ^ 
or not all these figures are accurate, I think the point is^a valid one. Vocational educators are train- 
ing people for jobs which don't exist. Y6u are^ as it/were, in the position of the astronomer wKo"^ 
calculates on the basis of physical laws and rriathematics that there's a star out there, even though 
the astronomer can't see it; You know it's there from the way other bodies near it move; you have 
to cleal'with it; but you can't see it. As you look forward to the future that that's exactly the posi 
tion you are in. The obvious implication of this is that your priority ha? to be on developing skills, ^ 
work habits, attitudes, a sense of craftsmanship that characterize groups of jobs or even all jabs. 
The. Office of Education is clearly making a worthwhile stab in this direction in its concepts of clusters. 
What I hpar you saying is lhat much rriore of ttiis has to be done, and I would certafniy aqree. 

The second(thingr I hear you saying is that we are going through a periocf in which the differences 
are being bridged between vocational and general education -between occupational education and the 
Uberal arts-at all levels. As j lopk on vocational education, especially in New York City, where I've 
h«d the most contadt with it, as an outsider, it seems to me that the image the general public has 
about vocational education has changed. Vocational education has, in recent years^'cpme'of age;, 
come into its own-and you Ought to keep this in mind whenever you feel particularly despondent. 
In New York City the two dozen vocational high schools used to be the "dumping 9found"-rthat was 
the usual term-for students yvho couldn't quite hack it in general education. It's no,^ong^r that. 
Vocational educators Have no reason not to hold their heads up high in New York City and, I pre-: 
sume, elsewhere, as they might have before. The vocational schools have waiting lists and are no • 
longer "dumping grounds." Some of them are quite selfectiyei They also provide some of the best 
education that's going on in New York City. This may be a backward compliment on the basis of 
what's happened to the schools in the last year, but it's true.that there's some first-rate education 
going on in the vocational schools in New York City and people know this. There are a couple of 
reasons. Obviously the -economic situation hasiaffected this with the practical relevance of a voca- 
tional education in getting a job. I ftave my. dc\ibts about whether it is a good thing, but more al^xjut- 
that later.- • . / 

Secontlly, iri addition to the economic situation, it is the* fact that vocational schools in New 
^ York C^ty, and again, I presume, elsewhere, are no longer terminal. You are no longer locked in a 
particu[artareer. There's no longer a very clear end to your.education. 
* . , 

There are still sorhe students who graduate and then go into the job market. But vocational 
schools are np \ongir terminal. LiKe other schools, they offer options. The education that goes on 
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^.is.one. of 6xpan«[tfn, notiSf limitattoh.' Ttii^s is a fundafrienta! ch^npe and p^o'prle understand its We 
no Ipnger, have, or at Iea$tvye:aj;e4n tfje proceBs^6f .elfpnrfn^tjjngi^ihje tw b?ie 'fo^-voca- 

•l\fonal t^^cation^afid^Dne; f^^^ general Vs^i&^tiOrTT Dayifl Go^^eb^maffe it, ^nd let fji^ just 'qi3ote»fhe.^ 
way t]^putVity VWe^ap^ no iorijer a'ftord.ttpe lu^<ury of dystthj^^'^n^l^ep^^ /' . 

\ who areconnVnit'ted to thie gdk^ educatfon arjc^ thoseVho'are commiTt^Cfto^the 

concept pf general or hijnnani^icedu^:atio / . -iV - ' 

J.Let nne;say.& little bit,nr7omabqQt this? bleofljng of the gefj^r6K^d"theVocationaf/^'l^^ the igen.- 
'•era! ejiducator in*jhe collegejA/ith tjle Jjberal arts, it meap's that they have to be more real istfe^tout , 
\ the extent to which his i^nstrtujion is', in^factyvocationaL It's ^Iway* str^jck me,* as. one whoig egrrne 
up through* a fiberal arts,systiem,.that,»,at^east on the hhgher educatiop'l^vel, this distinctiba between 
Jiberal arts and the. vocationahor.occu|9ational has always been, oyeiblqw.n. Jake the rq^ost seemingly 
irrelevant kind of education ^od'can ifrtagine, the stGdy the classics. There was a ti>r6 in 1 6th 
Century Europe where this was thQ;,niDrnrv; where everybody did Hbthing but .study the cla»fos. This 
sort of education was extrerfVely, narrowly Vocational. It \yas what you needed to hold your own at 
whatever th^ 18th €entury eqtiival^t of a cbcktail party vyas'. Dr. Mitau-mad'e the point af career 
capability inTierehtin the liberaferts. Many 'ofthe liberal arts, he said, are also applied arts, such^§ 
writing, je$earch skill develophpeftt, business, and public'ffiastery of economic^ and the performing 
^arts. Moreover, he said, they pi^ovide sateable skills.and prbyide the basis for professional training in 
many fields, such as law, journalism, nn^dicine, social work, and.teaching. In short, the liberal arts 
have always had a strong vocatiohal element through them! : Likewise vocational education has not 
been simply as vocational as it has seemed. Las-t night you heard from an eloquent stqdent who ob- 
viously did hot simply receive narroyv training in certain skills. He was given a first-rate liberal arts^ 
education. I- think you should pay a lot more attentioji to the liberal Srts, at least more consciously 
than you do. What I am saying, in effect, is that instead of a two*tTack system, we must begin think 
Ing about the spectrum of organi2;ing education in this country .-''It's a spectrum of institutions which 
are at once vocational and Jiberal. At one end you may have courses which pay off directly in terms 
of employment. In others you may have courses which pay off only in the ability to take more 
courses and for which the direct occupational consequences are indirect, at best. But whether we're 
teaching mental skilk or manual skills or some kind of mixture, wehave to begin thinking in terms 
of a. spectrum and hot to say, "This is vocational," and This is liberal arts." All programs must hdve 
the two basic elenients. They are vocational in that, directly^or indirectly^ they point to the work- 
place. They're general or liberal arts in that they provide students with broad training that will serve 
them in the fluid job market ahead. They are also general because even those, traditional vocational 
school courses must iriclude a heavy dqse of the liberal arts, for we're developing not simply workers, 
but people, : ' . 

I thought Willard Wirtz had as much to say as anybody and I thought he made a number of ^ 
very valid points. But I disagreed with him about bis pq^^ht of his learning to repair cars. I think 
that's a misleading kind of analogy. For him, that was ndt vocational in any traditional sense. That 
was developing another side of him. For some people, learning to .repair cars is directly vocational. 
For others^ it Is simply developing what they like to do: developing their skills. The point that he 
was^ making though,.is a valid one:^ that the liberal arts, when. you are talking about developing well- 
rounded people, have to give more attention to that kind of skill. "Witness the enrollments in all the 
car repairing courses that you find on campuses and in the women school in New York and so forth. 

So basically, I think you are. saying these two <hings: that on the one hand vocational education 
has to adjust to the changing career patterns^ in some ve?ry revolutionary ways, and that the distinction 
between the liberal arft and the vocatfonal is breaking down. 
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• are limited tp^vocatrortal educatiqp* th^y ere the prMlems of eiriiicatlon in general. ^I^ake/'fefe ex.-. 
9mple,.]th8 probfem of educating fgr bhange. has struck me that^'thisls at the core' of the-#roblerT\^ 
that liBerai" arts is facing righj now'/ It u$ed to be thgt yoQ eould define aKIiberally^educated pf rson » ^• 
in'tei*nQS of •conter^.'^The Classics education to which I refeVred-earlier consisted maihiy of learntVig ^ 
pertain fsacts, ideas, etc. from thelcjassics.' You learned how; Aristotje, Plato^^nd others approached * 
o^^tain pfro^jler^^^ and that made you an.educatpU perspn. It cbuld b&^qlefined Jn. terms of comtent. 6y • 
' the middle of the 20th Century and a little before, it was .obvious that the corttent of knowledge wrfs 
much too extensive for t1?is tg be possible anymore. ' So the general education mo'verrWrtr^eveloped 
and we begalh to defrne th^educated person in tercps a(/Certain fields. Thejjberally educated person 
knows a certain arhount of literature, a certain arfiounf of philosophy, a certain amount of naturial 
science, a certain amount of sociology,. psychology, and so forth. Now it's gotten even more com- 
plex. You have a prolifer^on of field?. We r||Mlecogni2e that even the general educat[gn was con- * 
ceived of primarily In terms of Western^ltureTWe have Eastern culture and African culture, and ' 
ajl kiridiof other cultures, Thus, any definitfon of liberal education today the element of change has 
to be pajt of it. It's feeling ccfmfortable with change, it's undecstahding chdnge;^a changte, and it's 
being able to live comfortably with It and to handle fluidity. Now, obviously this is what you people 
h^e been talking about. I don't see any fundamental difference betvyeen ydu tr^^g to figure out ' 
how you're^goiiig tQ equip some kids with facts of different jobs i.iLtl^co.urse of' a working lifetime 
than somebody else talking about a liberal educatipn in the cotH^'V^e^ching somebody to handle 
changing ideas. Charfging is something whjch runs tl^ough all educfation. )0 

The second point— and this obvi.Ous; [ suppose— is the need for structufal flexibility. We're 
tal]<ing about a new delivery system/ about formal and infp/yrial education, about caijnpus-based and 
f^tory-ba'Sed or company-based, community^based education, education for credit, educcftion with- 
out crejdit, and so fortb. If there's anything' t>iat characterizes the whole of educationtoday it's the 
developrt[Tent of new delivery sVstems. Professors are beginning to learn that you have to do some 
teaching at night, instead of the'morni/ig, in order to meet'the'new adult students. This is ^actly 
the problem you've got. But^it's also one th;at's facing ewry college in the qpuntry, or at least vir- 
'tually everyone. 

Thirdly, and this is one that I really haveSapt heard too much about: Dr. Gin?&eyg, >washappy 
to hear, made th^ point in the earlier hour dbout basic skills. It seems to fne that there is nothing 
>more important to equipping'kids today to live with flexibility, to be able to adapt to new jobs, and 
so forth, than to be able to read anpl/vrite and calculate. Obviously, reading is in trouble today in 
American schools. The point is that, just as sfeveral etlucators at all levels are grappling with this prob- 
lerji of the ^pparentdecline'in reading— and certainly the decline of ability in writing— so this is a major 
issue for you in vocational education. After all, if a worker is being transferred to a new job and can't 
read the training manual and make sense of it, then what'^ the use?. ^ ' 

; J - ■ ' 

' ^ So, I think ln these three areas— ip the problem of relating to change, the problem of structural 
flexibilijty,«and the question of equipping people with the basic skills which you need to get on in * 
this spci^tyVyour problem? are no different from those^of other educators. I think you ought to 
keep this in mind when you jhij^k and worry qnj^ plan and policy-makeJn this area. * ^ . 

Having said what I hear you saying, I would like to make, some observations on vyh^t; ;J;;don't 
hear you saying but think you sh.ould. I think, to put it succinctly, that your analysts of what's 
happening in your own field and in relation to employment statistics and the jpb market, ^nd so • 

•■■ ■ - ■ • V ■ ?' 
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'•/^'^^irth, is mdcK better than your readirtig of what's ^oing on^h the socieV^rou 
ofniQme of them. ' • ' y . . T' 




' I don't hear much abt)ut the har|fiicapped. The movemefi| to/^Hjiappe the riigWts of the handi^ 
^cappedj^s th^H^test of th^ several civijj^hts movements that we have s^&n-dwetop'ed in this country 
, ovei^^tittM^, J5to 20 yeatsr-^s.you know, a Mtle over a year ago Congress pa^Wthe Ed^uca- 
^tion Qf AlijHandicapped biJf, vyhicf)^^ngthihg els^is pouririg.into'ihis field. I ^im^jfycten't hear 

mu^H tallf 'abgut this, The'plahne^bf thB^conferer\cq did^all thesright thir>gs.^ Jhejf^Wre flc^rumS ^ 
. on all the right subjects. I suspec;t; though,.^that most of the people^whj? went to the forum oh the 
handicappefl were those who wefl^already coi^'ivinced. I didn't hear much about this in the other 
forums; and I didn't hear that/h the general preparation^. , * • 



Secondly, I didn't heap you talking much aboilt the need^of Native Americans. This is a fascinat- 
' iag^^blem. It's a serioust^one and a to'scinating education issue. Peoplerought to be thinking about 
^^^^-^tflsT Again, -it^s a minority group which is finding ways in the tradition of the civilVights movement 
that the blacks began, in^the early 60's. I don't really hear you taking it very seriously. 

Thirdly, 'of cou/se, I don't hear much ^bout women. l1 l^rere ever was an area where career pat- 
t^s dnd caireer aspflrations are inthe midst offlux aad where some fundamental assumptions h^vfe 
IP be challenged, jt's^the vocational education of womerV^v You've got women coming back re-entering 
the yvork force as they've never wanted to' before— after trtfy've had children and the kids are in ele- 

I mentary schools. I didn't hear any bod^y- seriously discuss ihe educational consequences of this move- 
ment. And that's ortjy one. This doesn't even take ^^di/nt of "things like the career stereotyping th^ 
you do in \^ur curriculum. The GAO report, as I recall, o< twy years a^o, had rwuch to say about this, 
and the new vocatioinallegislatioiVMs going to push you to the wall.on i^ But I didn't hear anybddy 
"^rapp^ing with th6se/issues in any/sertous way here.* Finally, I didn*t hear you seriously talking about 
^^ccoi^tability. Ot^er than career education, actount^ility is probably the most over-worked word 
in education today. But«choolsrhave beenjnotoriously deficient in their understanding of account- 
abilitV. Agairj, there's nothing special about^acation^l education here. As a matter of,fact, its prob- 
ably Ynore true of other areas. If .nothing else, vqti have thfought in terms of jobs and how to estab- 
lish certain measures for your sucees5 in justifying your existenqe. But, as several speakers noted, c 
this is no longer enfougK. We have lots of competing social goals in this country, alrSbf^therrr'yalld^ * 
and worthwhile. The pie is a finite one with a lot of competition arYiong competing afVd,'irrmany 

/ ways, equally vaMd social program&z But education has always been assumed to be som'ethmg you 
spend money'^DTvaoiljTobody th^U^t^oo much about it. Now if^s oeing forted to justif^ its exist- 
ence. And I simply hav^^irot-h^rd tob much discussion.of this from those inA/ocational education. 
As I said before, it is a qualitative problem, not simply^a quantitative one. If vc|tf are changing your 
. goals to preparing people to be flexible! to giving them basic skills rather than simply jobs, the first 
job-entry kind of skills, then you're goincf^toitave to develop cTriteriQ for measuring success in doing 
this. Whenever you change your gogis you've got to have different ways qf evaluating it. You can't, 
if you're trying to equip someone for that seventh job* 25 years down the line, use a first-job criteria. . 
And I really didn't hear any serious discussion of the new kinds of ways in which you're going to have 
to be accountable. Let me also assure you that the consumer movement is hitting education with a 

\ . vengence. The National Task Force on Better Information to Students can have a dramatic effect 
on the content of college catalogs. There's a wonjan in a graduate education course. I don't why 
she ever expected to lear'n anything in aWadu&te«(iu£ation course, but the point is, the university ' 
council has a problem. The consumer att^ude is rignSup and is looking at you ip^A/ays it never has 
before and, if you'r^ serious about ch^ngipg your go"5ft, theh you'd better be equally serious about 
finding new ways evaluate whether yqjp achieve them or not.': 

• • ■> ' 
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So that's wltat ^don't'ftear^ou saying. I dpnit hefir you lookingat the social forces that are • : 
swirling about yocr^hd everybody else— the handioapped, the Native Anrieri&ns/othe'rigrobps like . 
Mexican-Americans and Chicawos. I don't sei.e you |ddressing[ th^ fasciri^tingS?ase of thjff qareer as-' 
[Dirations of womeis* and I* don't hear you reaHy de>«loping new rheans of accquntabijfty/' • , 

':■ - \ * ' • ■ ■ . . V / r • • 

lletme conclude w/th sbnte random thoughts which don't follow necessarily- any/|ogical ojsjder. 

The first actually does gjpvy ouV^f the last poir^t. . That is, don't get hu(ig up^opjob placement, ' . 
at least initial job placeriient. That's part of yot^r job. For maybe half the lg.cis irt a vocational high' 
School/ thaVs the objectivfe. But, if what I siaid before is true about education, tttat it i^ust now be 
preceived" of as different* styles and differenKmixes along a splfectrum, then vjgu'fe going to have to, 
^jucfg^by your success in making better people, as well as better workers; an?^he initial job record, 
which you always mention 'yi the. third or fourth sentence in talking about yo.ur work, is simply nOt 
going to do it. As a matter of fact,-for some kids it may be a-disseryice, Ma^be you shduf^ be dis- 
couraging som^^egple from getting an^lj/Tmediate job even though it makes the statistics look goocj. ; 
Also, /^ogg^jze that your job-placementTecord is going to depend on a lot of forces beyond yo2r 
owri piw^rol^f^ how manVjobs there? are. If you start in a timt of unemployment justifying yourself 
cm pl^*Fl^ent, you nriay be dicing yourself a diiservic^. 

. y . A sVcond random point: much of yourpofJularity at the nnrorhent flows from the fact that 
people are lining up^t the doors of vocational schools under the false assumptjon that occupational, 
or vocatiot^al education is the answer to Ijneggijbloyfnent. This may make you all feel good because 
maybe youTye getting one of your^tudents a jo^ instead of some kid that comes out of a compre- 
hensive high school, but it sinnply doesn't have much to. do with vVhatyou're all about. The^in y ' 
sources of unernployment Hq^elsewher|^iiaMnbrh trade \^^\f^ce, in-oit' embaf^es;.and ' 

if you sell^ourself orf the bSsis of tha^|Hjpiay#incl yourself being blamed severgi years fi^m now 
when yWj don't solve tVie problem whicJ^PR^ Ln other words, keep yburself • 

in perspective. You are part of the specjj^m, but yoU 're not the whof^Lspectrum. You're not the * • 
answer to all the problems. George Gt^untsf^iathe 1930's made a referfme to what he called, America's 
siAlime fai;th in Education," and here^again, I'm not talking about something that's fimited to vocational 
education. He said, "Faced with any difficult problem of life we put our minds at rest sooner or later 
by the appeal tolhe schools. We'r? ccTnyinced that education is the one unfailing;rfemedy for every ill 
to which nrian is ^bject, whether it be vice, crime, war, poverty, riches; injustice, c'tyrruption, race- 
hatred, class conflict, or just plairi original 'sin." Education has been oversold and^has paid a price be- 
cause Jt hasn't solved all these^.problems, and'so I urge you;fo keep yourselves in perspective. 

Thirdly (and this is ^ci-nd of a slippery or^lj, beware^ fads. The chicest thin^ going right now:. is 
"career education." Next /ear, I linderstarid, there is goin^ to be a push to get some federal legislation 
to develop programs in this: I've \^eard estimates ranging fr\m perhaps 25 or 30;million, all the way up 
to 250 million, in tdrir^ of career education. There are undoubtedly some serious points to be made 
by tha career education people. Kids todav^on't have good concepts of the economy; they don't have 
good/concepts of career development, .BrfC' have very serious doubts whether career education is the 
answer to this. I'm not sure whether it f^n be done pedagogically, by telling some third grade arithme- 
tic teacher to slip in a refereiy:e to engineering every time ^ii'B-S talking about fractions or something. 
And I think there's some flaj/y thinkfng gomg on about curriculum. 

Fourthly, I am suspicious about the political climate; not so much of how ft originated, as of 
how it's yetting propogated. A lot of people are latching onto this out of the reaction to the campus 
unrest of the 60's. The assumption'is, if. you can get kids thinking about jobs and careers, then ^y- ^ 
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won't come upi with all these radical ideas. They'll stay in their place and npt be cri-tical. I don't see. 
this as an attitude which is appiiopriate to any kind of edupation-vocational or genecal or what. 

I realize there are clear distmctions between career education and vocational education. Those 
of you in vocational education are really a sm^Thpart of this whole career education bysiness. I don't. ^ 
thin^ the public is going to make these disti"hp^ns las finely as those of you in thetfield icfo., J^don't 
think that' they are able to^understand what career education is, assuming of course;. that' anybody 
do^. Andit i;nLay vyell be this wiji allgo'down/lfo your benefit because jt wilirat, l^ast, as long as ttV^s - 
particular shooting star is flying .through our nktlorTal skies, it^may mean.sonrte m6re mortejy. 1j)n the 
other hand, it really ha|alrtt)e earmarj<6 of a fad^ if not'irv some/fcases ^ rip^pff; and if I we"r^ ypu,ri. . 
would be very wary of thg.cirrectiorl thrs,go|?s in.' Vocational ediipation^had a long arid distinguished . 
past befo(;e anybody ever dreanjed up care^r-educajtion. I presume and hopef^that it will be there long 
aftfer*career educ^jmsip disappd'flrS>r - ^ ' " ' • ^ 

" r ' ^ ^ ^ * ' y f ^ . 

Vould like to mal<e.one last point. Again" what I'rri going to say is not particularly original. 
■J^'s been said in a variety ©f ways from t^Js lecte> Ti,andj n the forums. And it's been said much more 
sloquer^tly than Ir^an. But it seems to mesthat itpdoes sTfhp up the various:p.oints that you have been ^ 
making and th'at/l hgve been tryjng to mak^siQjne last fevV minutes. Aqd that is, simply, tft^t vodla- 
tional educationvnritfst serve the whole person. When we 51BV t(pat career patterns are changing, what 
we are saying, it abems to me, is that vocational education has to-serve persons in their maturity as well 
as their adolescence; in mid-life career crises as Well as in childhood career plannirkg; in terms of what 
he or she can hjB^s well a? what he or she is about-to-be or .even 'ti^mgs'-^^^ wants to be. 

'When we say jfhat the gap is being bridged between general and vocational education, I think wha,t.v; 
we're saying is Simply that vocational education, like liberal eduqatitfn, deals with the whole person: ' 
'There are |kills, but there-are also values and attitudesf. There are concrete, saleable skills that are beirig 
given, thel^e are also a sense of art and music, andf tools to understand the culture. When we s^y that 
we have to think of the relationship between vocational and general education in terms of a spectrum, 
we are, in effect, changing the focus of how we organize education from institutions to people. We're 
saying that you look at the total needs of the persoryftfst, and. then that person fits somewhere at the 
most appropriate pojnt'along that spectrum. We^f^ot laying, "Here's one kind of institution, here's 
anotherkind of institution; take your pick." When we say that you have to be nriore aware of the so- 
cial changes going on about you-it seems to me we're saving that these are people whose lives you 
are not addr^^ng in the fullest sense. Some people youlWe excluded systematically from your pro- 
grams. CertaiiWninority groups, the handicapped especiallyjsimply are not in your programs: You 
have systematically excluded them as bodies from your enterprises. Many more you have systematic- 
ally excluded in part. You have said, "We will deal with some of your potential, but we won't deal 
with all of your potential." The mes$age, then, is thgt ycJu have to deal with whole people. 

. ■ : - • . ^'7 ♦ . 

What I'm saying might be pointed up by an incident that occ;Mn!red tq^e a week or two ago. As 
some of you may know,- there was a report that the ChiJdfen's^Defense Fund ffyear or two ago called, 
"Children Out of School," and this is'about kids who nev^r really get into the school system. They 
0(cludeit New York from their sample for some'practical reasons— it's tough to get around knocking 
on doors> in New; York -^o I sent a reporter out to find some of these^kids in New York. And she did. 
•^^-•^Hked t© them using their gVaffiti names, talked,about what they do with their tjme, and the 
-culture that exists among these kids who have never seen the inside of a school. She said. 
Id it take to get you to come back?" She e)<pected talk abot/t a relevant curriculum or 
sometlWgsl^ke that. The answer fhat came back universally was, '-'a teacher who cares.'/ ^ And these 
are kid^ offVie streets of New York. It seems to me, if there ever was a lesson of the 60's, it is that 
peo^ are tiried of being treate'd as statistics. They .want to be treated as individuals; they want to 
be cared for. iLook at the T-shirt craze whe^i^Q-eople^ere getting their names written on T-shirts so 
that they walkoown the street and everybody knows what their name is. 
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Everybody knyjW^ that there are good teachers and Ibere are bad— in vocational as in general 
education. Some teachers are fantastic and really care; others are there to. work' their seven or eight » 
hours and draw^ paycheck. That's not goin& to be changed. There always are going to. be good 
teachers. There always are going to be bad teachers no matter what the circumstances, There will 
always be teachers who are directly affecting lives; Most of you, I gather, are not:teachers but are * 
policy makers* And^l would simply like to leave you with the idea that, inherentnn all bf these trends 
you talktebout (growing ties.with liberal arts; need forrflexibility; need for a bp6ader base in teaching), 
there are\n these changes and the kinds of (jhanges you are going to have to* be making, possibilities 
to enhance the sense pf humanity; to create programs wMch will address students as full human beings. 
Dr.-'Mitau yesterday put it succinctly, Hife said, "it's the learner, not the institution, which must become 
the center of our educational p/^nrr^ point I was trying to make atiput the spectrum. 

Maybe the >^irst stigp would be for you ajl to get a picture of a student an^ sticX it up on the wall. I 
don't know'what kind of new,directions or policies are going to be coming out of this conference, buX^ , 
presumably, there will be iome; but I would simply urge^rou, whatever kind of policy yfltT^roming 
,up wit^, before you write t+iat last draft, look at the pichure of, that student and ask, "Is what we are 
proposing going to help some teacher to- address that student more realistically and help him or her 
to become a duller human being?" 

; i' ■ ■ - ■ ' . ■ ■ ^ ' ' • . " ■ 

Thank you. . .v \ ' 




. SECTION VIII: CONFERENCE OVERVIEW AISID/^ECOMMENDATIONS 

, THE FUTURE OF VOCATiQNAL Education . ■ ■ ^ 

Albert J. Pavtler, Jr. ' ' ' . 

0 The following document was prepared by Dr. Albert J. Pautler, Jr., Proffessor of VocationaJ 
Education, Faculty of Educational Studies, State University of New York^at Buffalo, at the request 
of the National Advisory Council'bn Vocation'al Education^ Dv. Pautler seq/ed as.j NACVE staff 
member dicing the pei-iod of his sabbatical I6ave from State Unive.rsity^fif New S^or4^ at Buffalo/ The 
statement was prepared based mainly op the papers prepared for the National^'BicentenniaK^onfer- * 
ence on* Vocational JEducatian, Dr, P^utler's interpretations do i?d\necessarily reflect tb€(ppinipns* 
of the Natidnal Advisory Council on Vbcatj^nal or the State Advisory Councils on Voca^onal Edu- 

'cation. ^ - 



E^urpose > 

■•■■''* • . - ■ ■ 

The purpose of this paper is an attempt to consider the future of vocational education in the' 

United States,, based upon the papers and discussion which took, place at the National Bicentennial 

Conference on Vocational Education^ The Conference, held on October 10—13, 1976, in Minneapolis 

Minnesota, was sponsored by the National and State Advisory Cqun^lls on \/^ational Education. 



The basic objectives for this paper are as follows: 



iresemed at the E 



>M. To present ^n objective analysis of the papers presemed at the Bicentennial Conference 
on Vocational Education relative to the future^of vocational education in the* United 
States. , ^, 0 ; • 

• 2. To present to the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education a number of issues 
' emerging as a resullj/of the Conference, and discussion which followed the various presen- • 
tlatibns, ^* ' • . - * 

3. To consider and relate the analysis and issues to the legislative mandate of the National 
Advisory Council oh Vocational Education as stated in the Education Amendments of , 
1976 (P.L 94-482h ^ ■ . ' 

The^fuiure of vocational education is of concern to a multftude of«people in the United States. 
This paper shpiild be of interest to legislators and government officials, business, industry, and labor 
representative^as well as educators charged with the delivery of vocational services. 



Background 



This document is based upon the presentations, and discussions which occurred at the National 
B^icentennial Conference on Vocational Education, planned apd sponsored jointly by the National 
and State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education. ' . ; • 
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• It was felt that the Bicentennial Year, a time for looking back at our. Nation' j history and 
r ^ acGomplrshments, was also a time to look forward to future needs and potential. The purposes 
.of the Conference were to project the needs of the future.as related to vocational education, to 
examine the outside influences which will make an impact upon vocational education pplicy,-^nd 
to further consider the need for a national policy for vocational education, as called for in the 1975 
report of the National Advisory Council, "A Call For A National Policy oq. Vbcational Education." j 

Twenty-three papers were commissioned by leading experts in their respective fields, which 
were to be future-oriented acid were to take a "fresh look" at vocational education from differing - ■ ^ ' 
perspectives. These various viewpoints represented buiness and indiistry, organized labor, economists, 
sociologists, political scientists, guidance and counseling speciaj-fsts, experts familiar with the prob- 
lems of persons with special needs, education policy makers, and others.^ " > . 



A Conference Planning pommittee was formed to handle the program anrd details involved in 
such a large and significant undertaking. The presentations decided upon by the Conference Com-:, 
mrttee were aimed at suggesting what society might be, and how these f^cts might be related to 
vocational education in the future. The Conference f^anning Comfriittee decided thai such a pro- 
gram of. work would include six topical areas of concern. These areas wiere as follows: 

^ • future vocational Education delivery systems; 

■ '■ ■■■ " "y ■■ •• • ' 

• ■ future international aspects of vocational education systems; 

• the demographic considerations of the future; < ' / ♦ • 

• what should be taught in the future; 

• the special needs of minorities, disadvantaged, handicapped, and women; ' 

• future economic, political, sociological impact on vocational education planning. 
tThe purposes of presentations at the Conference were as follows: 

1. To increasejthe ability of those concerned with vocational education to look at the future. 

2. To examine the influence of forces which make an impact on vocational education decisions 
and polic^akers; to explore those factors \^hich may influence vocational education in the 
future. 

/ • ^ . - - ■ 

3. To ascertain potential vocational education policy framework and guidelines which might 
be developed to meet the needs and demands of the future. 

The Conference \A/as held and presentations made to an audience of over one thotosand individuals 
from a variety of backgrounds including busi^Ks, industry, labor, government, and education. The i 
Conference is history. The papers are record, and the complejye texts will be available through The * 
Center for Vocational Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, in the spring of 1977. 
The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education is giving serious study to the papers, presen- 
tations, and reactions from those attending the Conference. This information will be given major con- 
sideration as the National Advisory Council contir^Lies the development of recommendations for a 
national policy for vpcatioj^al^education. 
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' j • Introduction to the fssues ' 

^ : ' • , / . ' • 
<• This^aper, The*Future of Vocational Education, represents an attempt to analyze Jhe t\a^enty- 
^ one papers commissionedi for the Bicentennial Conference on Vocational Education as well as4he 
panelists' and audience reactions at the various sessions. Every efiort and attempt has been made to 
be objective in the analysis of the papers and proceedings of the Conference. As anyone who has 
• ever attempted to .do this knows, it is at tfmes easy to become subjectivism thistyptf^f Analysis. ' 
* The procedures used will be discussed now, before becoming involved m isJ^jes emerging.from the 
Conference. . . ^ 

An analysis matrix, in the form of a chart, was used to plot t{ie most commonly statediacts in 
^ .the papers presented at^he Conference.-^ In the left-hand, vertical coli!im.n 5f the rnat(;j^, the topit 
of each of the twenty-one papers wasj)ldtted. Along the upper horizonta^edge of the §iatrix^the 
^ niijor themes ref^^to in the papers were listed. This allowed avisuaJ display of ^the most often 
cifed. facts frorh the vSrflbusDapei^s. It ^s from this analysis matrix that a number of major items for* 
concern seemed to sbc^f^ce. Perceptions by othersJbould very well differ7rom those presented in 
this paper 

• 7 



Edward Fiske, Education Editor of IheiVevvr /or/rT/^ was the Cc3riSfer(jnce wrap-up speaker 
charged with giving an overview and summatidn of what he had heard an<4.read. This summation was 
treated as one of .the ^wenty-ane papers for the Conference and, as such,^ay be considered a kirxi 
of ©heck on the perceptions of the author of this paper. The serious reader and student of vocational 
education should review every paper commissioned for the Conferences^ • ' 

. It is fntereSting to note that during the cpurse'of the, Conference, President Gerald R. Ford signed 
the Education VXmendments of 1976.{ October 12,*1976), Title II of which concerns vocational edu- 
cation^ Section tfe2 of the-Educatioi^ Amendments of 1976 concerns the role, purpose, function, and ' 
mandate of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, while Section 105 concerns State 
and Local Advisory*Councils. These ne)A/ amendments revise the Vocational Education Act of i9lB3 
with such revisions effective in Fiscal Year 1978^/*,. 

' ' ' z - ■ i 

The members of the National Advisory CouncH on- Vocational Educatio«-as well as the Members* 
of the various State Advisory Councils on VocMional Education— must give s^n^ 
their respective roles in view of the intent of the Education Amendments of 1p76. The future of ^ 
vocational education— as discussed by those attending the National Bicentennial Conference on Vo- 
cational Education— must be considered in te^ms of the Education Amendhnents of 197& for at least 
the short-term future. The mandate to NACVE is spelled out in most specifip ternfs in Section 162, 
which states: 



The National Advisory Council shall— 

T. aavTseTReT P resid eM,Xph g ress. Sec re t a ry » and Commissioner concerning the administration 
of preparation of general regulations and budget requests for, antel operation of, vocational 
educati^ progranis^su^por^ with assistance under tWs Act; 

2. review the administration and operation of vocational education programs under ^th is Act, 
and other pertinent laws affecting vocational education and tnanpower Jrgimjng, including 
the effectiveness of such progran^s in meejj^g the purposees for. which th6y»are established 
and operated, make recommendations vyith respect tffereto, and ijiake annual reports of its 
findmgs-and recommendations, including recommendations fqr changes in the provi^ons of 
this Act, and such pertinent laws, tq the President, Congress, Secretary., and Commissioner; 

' ' 213 : ; ' 
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3^ --fhake^such other reports or recDmm>ndatidns to the Presi^nt, Congress, Secretary, Com- 
missioner, orTiead of any other federal departmenft or agency as it may deem desirable; 

4. *(A) identify, after consultation with the National Commission for Manpower Policy, the - 
" vocational education and employment and training needs of the Nation-and assess 
the extent to which vocational education, employment training, vocational rehaJiilita- 
tion, and other programs under 'this and related Acts represent a contfistent,/integrateaSp% 
""^ ' "^^^^fj cooVdiiiated approach to meeting such needs; and * .* 

(B) ofomment, at least once annuaHy, on the reports of the National CQmmiss(oh, which ,,. . 
ccfmments shall be included in one' of the reports.submitted by the National-Advisory 
Ipouncil pursuant to this section, and In one of tlnei report^ submitted b^ the National' 



Commission pursL/|nt to section 505 of the ConiprehensiVe;Emplo.v^^ and Trainino^ 
Act of 1973; ' " j . / \ ^ l_><i 



5. ' conduct such studies, hearings, pr other activities as it .deems necessary to enable it to Jormu: 

late appropriate, recommendations; . ^ / • . 

6. •^conduct independent evaluftibhs of prograrris Carried out under this Act aHd'publish and 

distribute the results thereof; and. 



, 7. provide technical assistance and leadership to State Advisory CouncJIfi estabfished pucsuant 
* ^-4o^ection 105, in order to assist them^q^cacrying out their respt)n^t?!lities^ under thrs Act. 

It is ifM^speclto the mandate by Congress-as pf^sented in the Education Anhejndments of 
197&, as related tolectiopKl62, National Advisory Council on V9(:9jt^nal;Education--tharth^ apal- 
ysis of the papers pr 3seTrted at the National Bicentennial "Conferenci^pn't^ocational Education be 
made. This is directly related to one of the objectives oj/this p|f)er as rtdted.in^ the sectioh on 
Purpose, which re-:State$: \ ./^ ^ 



To consider and relate tt^e analysis^^nd issules to the legislat^jv^e mandate td NACVE as 
Stated in the Education Amendments of 1976. 



To consider and relate tt^e analysis^^nd i 

^ . : . ... . J 

iR^ The format fdrthe presentation and style used to^jfesent the r/ajor issues emerging from the 
CoWfeVertce could ha^?fe^een accomplished in a number of different ways. The one chosen seemed 
to be the most appropriate for a presentation of this nature. When a direct quotation is used from 
one of the'^fiiapers prepared for the Conference, the author will be identified by name only. When 
o ther references are cited, the source will be identified in the text. 

. V " / . 

The rN^jpr issues emerging.as a.resul^t of the Confe^-ence which are related to the mandate by 
)ngress to N/lcy^E are^|!:^!resented 'in Jhe next Section of this paper. / 

> 

Major Issues ^ 

•Many important iterns and issues vyere discussed either directly Qr indirectly durihg the course 
of the National Bicentennial Conferencie on Vocational Education. The analysis matrix, used as a 
technique to determine the most often-mentioned items, or issues discussed, provided means to . 
obtain.a graphic picture of some of the most frequently stated facts or opinions regarding the future 
of vocational education. From the matjJx analysis, the following areas emerged for consideration: 




age, sex, race, barrfers for vocational education* 
curriculum and programs of. vocational edutation; 
vocational educatibn"delivery systems; 
factors of employment and unemploymen-j; 
jobs fof graduates of vocational prograrhs/placement; 
, rnanpower factors influencing vocational educiatioh; 
individuals needing speci^'attenti'on-: 



■-\ mmorities* 

— women 

— handicappied 

~ Native Americans; 



need for ^ national policy for vocational education; 



"School -work nnatch; 



job supply VS. demand; ^ • 

' ' • • ' ' {.■■'■ ' ■ ■ ■', . 

work force and labor considerations. • . - 

After review of the^.topical items just mention*, it^eemed that-with the purposes of this paper 
•in iqpind— the major items of concern to vocational eUucation and the work,of NAC\/^ could be stated 
/in six categorical areas, as follows: 

A. Need for a National Policy for Vocational Education 

B. Employment Outlook for the Future - * 

■ ' " . • ' "\ • • ■ 

: , C. School-Work Match 

D. Vocatio/ial Education Delivery Systems ^ - 

E. Sex Bias in Vocational Education 

F. Groups Needing Special Attention— . 



—Minorities * 
—Women 

—Native Americans 
— Handicapped 



■J 



No attempt was made to establish an order of priority within the categorical areas mentioned. 
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Each of the six areas-whicFi will be discussed in more detail novy— can, and should be considered 
indivrdually. The order or pr^entatiop is one of convenience, rather than priority. ' Each of the six 
will be treated as ao issue of concern to vocational education and the National Advisgt^ Council ori. 
Vocational /Education. / ^ ^ . 

A. NEEDtjROR A NATIONAL POLICr?t)R VOSATIONAL EDUCATION ' L 

* The Niatiohal Advisory CouhcJ I on Vocational Education has indicated its concern fpr Sonne 
form of national policy in its 195j^,report, 4 Calljor a National Policy oh Vocational Education, 
This report— plus the sponsbf^hip of the National Bicentennial Coriference on Vocational Education - 
shoujd 'serve as an indicator to all concerned that NACVE ha#und^taken a program of work to in- 
yestigate the need for a national policy on vocat(t)nal education. The input received frorp the variety 
of papers and tgpics presented at the C9nference—aloj|^ with' input received from those attending fhe 

isk I 



Conference— vyill all be considered by the NACVE Task Force concerned with , the study, -and investi. 
gation of what should be included in a national policy on vocational education, . 

V A number of papers prepared for the Conference made-rpentioh of statemients of implication^ 
dealing with policy formation for vocational education. David, in his paper, "dn Thinking About 
V^ational Education Policy/' presented an excellent review of policy formulation and framework 
in which the process should be undertaken. According to David, "policy making is commonly rep- 
resented as a problenri-so^/ing activity." The framework for policy. study which he suggested should 
be given serious study. b/ those considering the development of any policy statement. It was as fol- 
Ibws: ' ^ 

' I turn now to an obvious, but^still ess^ti^l, point to be made in cJnnection with the i^• 
vention of fresh, strategic approaches to^ublic policies for vocational education. It will 
not occur unle^ there is a compelling disposition to undertake four tasks. 

One is a disinterested exaanination of the admittedly over-loaded goal structure commonly 
associated with vocational education. That is too farrrjliar to you to require delineation 
by^me. 

The second task— which flows from the first— is a reconsideration of the expanded number 
of functions that vocational education is expected to perform. 

The third is an appraisal of the larger social and economic policy context within which 
the federal, state, and local public policies for vocational education are located, ihd with 
which they are assumed to interact with some positive consequences. / 

: The fourth ta^ is inquiry into the state of the available knowledge and informatipn that 
- is functionally useful. for policy formulation, implenrientation, and evaluation,^ 

-•.^ "v 

. . . Engagement-ioh these four fronts holds the promise of disturbing existing paradigms 
of policy thought. By this phrase— "paradigms of policy thought"— I mean to suggest 
that policies are shaped by sets of ideas that have emerged historically in the pursuit of 
particular objectiveness and intentions which appear to hang together in some logical , 
sense, and hav^ at least the air of being coherent and mutually consistent. 

Policy formulation of any nature would seem .to be tied into e)^isting program philosophies 
that may have set the direction. in the past. Those concerned with policy formulation for vocational 
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education should give seriogs consideration to thei3>aper by Charles law entitled: "A Search 7or a 
Philosophy pf Vocational Educaftion/' which wSs presented -at the annual meeting of 'State Directors 
of V6cational Education in Washington, D.C., in May of 1975. The relationshiji between a phil^ophy 
statement, anq a statement o| national policy will have to receive careful consideration byjt^p^in- 
volyjed in policy formulation^ ' < ^ v 

Kirkpatrick, in his paper "f uture Political Impact on-Vocational Education Planmng" states" 
the following: 

Fifty state programs do not rriake a national program. Today, that is changed in very ^ 
importawi^ays. For the foreseeable future, our natibnal political process will make * 
^ or significantly influerrce the decisions. National decision makers^^re likely to insist ^ 
upon planning at both the national ^nd state levels. ' . ' < 

>r ^ \ ' 

Policy looks to the future. The futur?, like the past, is contextual. What is needed are 
various maps of the possible futures. These, in turn, must be evaluated in light of goals, 
jtrendjS; contritions, prpjecti(3|p# This is the nexus of problem solving, anfd of planning. 

' Reviewing the literature of vocational education . , , I find a plurality of goals, wme related 
^ to basic values, but most, simply kistrumental to a given end. Vocational education, for ex- 
ample, is seen as an instrument for reducing unemploymetit, not as an instrument providing ^ 
an opportunity to realize potential of persons unemployed, or employed. Now, I do not argue 
that it should not do both; what I do afgue is that there is too little exploration and state- 
ment^of basic values; of how programs are related to these, as well as to intermediate oi^ 
jectives we hope to accomplish. There is little effort to establish priorities. In the long run, 
this failure will have an unfortunate political impact. I say this because vocational educa- 
tion is likeiy to*be justified on the basis of objecti|/es that cannot be realized, at least by 
vocational education alone. ' ^ 



... I find afmost no effort at the invention of alternative futures. We need alternative futures 
based on projections of different rates of unemployment, the impact of demands by women, 
^ blacks, handicapped and others who have political clout. Who has adequately explored the 
• need for combining better civic education, better liberal academic education (I do not like 
the term academic education, but I keep finding it in the literaturq) with vQcation and 
trai/iing? . . : The student in the elementary and sec(3ndary school who is college bound 
' needs liberal education. . \ 

Kirkpatrick has given vocational educatiort much input for both policy formulation as well as 
short- and. long-range planning, all related to the political situation within our country. Any attempt 
at the deveJopment of a statement of national policy on vocational education will have to give con- 
siderable attention to the issue of state control of education and its relationship to any national 
policy. 

Swanson— in relating international education* to vocational education in the United States-made 
the following points: 

First, it is rather important that the field of vocational education remove itself from its role 
of comfortable detachment from the function of dealing with policy alternatives. The Edu-" 
cation Amendments of 1976 have implored the State Boards of Education to cdns^i^tf^^' 
cational education policies as its most important task. • . . 
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» . Second, vocational education policies and plans require linkage with social and econorjiic goa^s 

a'nd purposes ' This is not a sinnple linkage. It requy'es a cpmmon language and a comnnon # ^ 
uhderstanding ti{ the rofe and f Junction of work and a clearer view of the occupational ladders 
. on which the work force seeks an incentive and reward. 

, ■ Finally, It is necessary to plan by exanniiai^g. alternative strat^egies for the future so' that human 
' and natural resource pBlicies are considered sfnnultaneously in developing long range plans. 

'i ■■}'■■/'' *' ■ • • • 

4 ' ' Swanson andKirkpatridK seem to^reintorce one another on the issue of alternative futures and 
1^' / strategies. This $<?tBnns to suggesl'that any statepa^ct of national policy be flexible enough to meet 
/ ja number of differen-t economic and social conditions that may exist in our country. , . ' 

» ■ . . ; 

Any attempta't the formulatjon of a national policy on vocational education must taKe into 
account the work of the National Cqrnniission 7or Manpower PoMcy. In its First Annual Report to 
the President and the Congress, entitled 'Toward A National Manpower Policy/' (October 1975), 
the Commission s6t forth its objectives and areas of concern in establishing the dimensions of a na- 
tional manpower policy. In another, later report, "The Quest For* A National ftAanpower Policy 
Framework ( tSl7^5^'6'in2bergJ th th^ introduction, stated; /. 

The writerof the paper appreciates better than anybody that his present effort is not a final , 
product in attempting to delineate what the parameters of a riational manpower policy frame- 
work might be. It is only a first step in developing a,conceptual framework upon which the 
full scope and dimensions of an overall manpower policy can be constructed. Moreover, he 
appreciates that the move from the prototype to a finished product will be possible only if 
the Commission is aidedand abetted in its work by a great number of.generalists and special- 
ists in all sectors of American life, but particularly in business, labor' community group ac- 
tivkies, academe, gjovernnqent, and education. \ '■ ■ ' ^ 

The Issue — The issue can best be described in the form of two questions: Is there a need for 
a national policy statement on vocational education? Should NACVE be responsible for the-- 
development and sponsorship of such a policy statement: 

\lf it is detPfnin'ed that a National Policy for Vocatfonal..Educatipn is desirable, NACVE wilt 
pJay a leading role in the development of such a policy, 'apd will make recommendations to the 
H^sident, the Secretary of HEW, Congress, and other appropriate agencies. 

: : 

NACVE Position — The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education reaffirms its earHer 
^ ^statement, "A -Call for A NatiqnatPolicy on Vocational Education (1975}," and. believes that 
such a policy would, move our nation toward a more efficient educational system. NACVE will 
co^ntinue to study and do the necessa/y research to determine the.need for such a/;ational policy 
statmient on vocational education. The task wilhppt be a simple one, and input ffom many 
varied souBes, including the N^tfenal Commission for Manpower Policy, will, be Sought before 
such a statement is issued. , ^ r.^ "' 

N ■ " . » ' ■ 

— ' > ■ ■> ■ 

^Eli Ginzberg is Cl;iairman of the National Cornmissipn for Manpower Policy|| Robert T. Hall 

is Director of the Commission and prepared the paper about which Grnzberg wrote. 
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ine uouncii lasK horce on National vocational baucation Kolicy.wjll navfe major responsibility 
for dealing with thiS'Critical issue. Implications for policy decision-making for vocational^ducation 
can also be associated with each of the categorical areas mentipned in the remaining portions of this, 
report. Each topicaharea mentioned must be considered in relationship ^to any statement of national 
policy for vocationa^■educat)^n. 

1^ ' ■ ■ „ ■ 

B." EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE ' ,v . ■ ^ 

A number of papers prepared for the Conference mentioned thev.rather bleak e^i^ymenf out- 
look that is presently being forecast for the future. (Ginzberg, Wirtz, Mitdu, Levitan, Gottlieb, and- 
Norwood.) Levitan stated the following: , V . 

; If the United States Labor Department projections are correct, iLis not likely that fhe econonr^ 
^ vvilllie able to generate enough so-called "college r^qujre^''. jobs fpr almost a million new 
college graduates every year','*and sonne 6Q0,Q0O pfersdjis with on& to three years of college 
education. This would mean that in some cases, vocational education graduates would have 
to compete with youth and young adults considered better "qualified" because they have 
completed some years of college, or have attained bachelors' degrees. It is more likely that 
many of the college-educated~in order>tSMind their niche in the work force— will displace 
lesser educated workers who Sre trained by vocational institutions. ^ 

This, perhaps, is more true for graduates of secondary vocationaf programs than for postsecondary 
graduates due to. the two or moreyears of ^ge drfference, as Well as the skill level obtained vyithin 
a postseco/idary vocational program. Levitan continued,^ stating: ' 

Whatever the degree of dbm^gtition for jobs traditionally filled by graduates of vocational 
education insitutions, the more critical issue is whether there will be enough jobs for those ' 
who will be entering the labor force ... ^ The second factor which will influence the size of 
the potential work force is the number of families which will want rhore than one paycheck 
c6ming in . f he^rospect of young adults being "crowded out" of tine labor niarket or com- 
petent for jODS for which they are over-qualified, isn't pleasant. . " ^ 

Wirtz, in his introductory statement; made the following point: 

The sobering context of whatever may be said at this Conference will be the realization that 
vocational education, indeed eddcatioh in' general, is being relied on today by the increasing 
^numbers of young Americans to lead to jobs that aren't going to be there v^n they arrive. 

The direction implication of sucl;i predictions upon vocational education is indeed mpst serious, and 
must have some effect on the philosophical basis of all education, and— most especially— vocational 
education. Later in his paper, Wirtz made the following statement in this regard: 

To believe deeply in the vakje of vocatidh,al^education is to feel strongly that its function goes 
- beyond providing some young people withlmmediately saleable skills, to include Equipping 
all of them with a vocational versatility essential to both earning a lifetime's living, arid find^ 
* ing leisure's—as well as work's— fuller satisfactions.^ ' 

This latter statement presents a somewhat modified philosophy for vocational education related to 
the needs of a v*ork force which may have differing needs in the near, as well as distant, future of 
our country. * 
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of both Levitan and Wirtz. He stated that "the yvealth of the country resides in the skills of its citizens." 

Ginzberg made the ftoint that we have to attempt still to increase the number of jobs, in order to get 
" the full value of the dollars spent for vocational educjation. The delivervtsystem for vocational services 

may prepare the best qualified individual^ith the best technical skills, buj|; employment will escape 

them if the economy does* not, or cannot, provide a sufficient niJhriber of jobs for all those who^need 

to, and want'to work. This situation will also breed a low level df satisfaction in. the work force if well^ 

prepared individuals have to take less skilled positions. 
" ' \ . . ^ ..^ . ^ 

^ Nol^vood presented many items'of'interest related to planning for vocational education in con- 

netHcyj^th tt<p supply and demand of people fqr;^variQus jobs. She stated the following: 

Vocational educators will have a great deal to do. Planners will haVe to re-evafu^te present 
programs* Changes in popiul^tion age group-size, anti projections of the compbsltion of the / . ■ 

— ^ture labor force, indicate the need for increased focus on the adult population, especially 
i f on those who have recently left the teenage group. Women workers— already a large group- 
will continue to increase. They will n^ed exfra help in planning their occi/Patipnal goals. 
Employment is projected to increase fastest in those occupations where women have tra- 
ditionally been employed. Therefore, if they are to succeed in breaking the current pattern 
of occupational segregation, women will n«ed special help in acquiring the skills requireotto 
(5pm p$te with men. Even more than in the past, black and other minority workers wMI 
present a special cViallen^e tq vocational^dufiators; Jheir numbers win 

their unemployment rates are higher than thfe rates for^vyhites and their occupational status ^ ^ 

much [qwer. . . . Vocational educators would also <;ld well td consider how to provide viable 

vocational training to the collegC^bound students, oi;^toycTtTralneady cpllege educated.' ^ 

These implications deal with changes in the direction, that Vocational pla??ners must consider and re- 
late to the delivery of vocational services, as well as to the employment outlook for the future. 

Gottlieb— in his treatment of vocational education from a sociological dimension— gave us much 
food for thought dealing with work. He stated: ^ 

' / 

A growing population of well-credentialed, skilted, and upvyardly-mohrile, angc^ and frustrated ^ 
because they are unable to find work vyhich matches individual and societal expectations. With 
policies enforcing equal opportunities, open admissions, and a rhetoric str^ing that with 
proper ^kills and educationaf credentials, tt>e good life is available to all, the' national climate 
has shifted frofn one of l^^gh aspirations to one of great expectations. Thpse who have bqught 
the pfomise that with education^ training, and the proper attitude, qme could write his or her 
. own ticket, will not react passively to a social system which fails to make good its promSse.'/ 
The greater the proportion of the population experiencing discrepancy between career life . ^ . ■ 
style expectations and reality, the greater the liklihood of sqciai discontent. 

The implications stated by Gott\eb seem to say to all educatojs that we must use care i_n making 
>fomises,to youth that society cannot or will not be able to honor because of, economic conditions 
in^hd^ork place. ^C7?!5ct irjiplications for nrfanpowQji^lanning and vocational education are that care 
mustbe'tai<en in the selection of prograrn area? in which training is to take place. This has been an 
age-old problern; but one that stiJ I Yieeds further research and study if we don't want to be left with 
an over-supply of well-trained people, and a lack of jobs which m'eet.their level of expectatidri and 
training skills. Gottlieb reinforced*his point with the following: , 
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more formal education. Unfortunately,, Kowever, the match between the two is not atjpom- 
plished by a simple overlay. The fit between available human resources and available work 
opportunities as we already knov\A> will not occur without dramatic changes in how we define 
and organize life and work. , 

Mitau, in his paper dealing with delivery of vocational education, made the following statement: 

It is clear that vocational education can no longer be permitted to be viewed as a demeaning 
form of "putting people in ^ir places." Increasingly, vocational ^ducatipn should be under- 
stood, accepted^ aVid respected, for itself; a highly specific educational program for provjttirig 
tiechpical and, professional skills linkeehti^erceived employment opportunities, and part 
\ a cohtfrtui.ng edVdatjbhal process to enable^the^tudent to achievexapabilities for his or her 
own educational and^occupational advancement. 

Mitau reinforced the position of relation^ifrb^we^n vocational preparation and the perceived 
employment needs of our country but, in addition, ririade it part of a continuing educational pro- 
gram for life in general, including work and occupational advancement. This seems tg tie much of 
the previous discussion together by implying that if there are jobs at all in the work force, let's make 
sure that vocational programs are preparing students for jobs that wilJ exist. 



The Issue — The basicv^ue for vocatkJfyl education to consider is not one that it can 
alone; it is ^ social prpblem that involves many group? and affects— or will affect—many 
[jeople. Will there be pnough /obs \or those entering the vi/ork force?' 



fa^ 



NACVE Portion — 77?e NatioridlAf/mory Council onj^ocational^ducation^has considered— 
and will cohtrnue to cohsjder'hX^i^^:^tionship b&t^een the prograrjyof vocational education 
and the jobs ayailible in ihe wofl< forheciM^ In its second report (1969) it ex- 

nressed: "A concern for persons who are f lowinTTnto the pool of unemployment as stjong 
ako(ur concern for those already among the unemployed and Under-employedr" In this same 
report, it aho expressed: "a concern for coordination of vocational education as well as 
manpower programs. , > 



As part of this concern, the National Advispry Council pn Vocational Education calls for 
realistic career and vocational counselingTOr all students to help match jjcill training with 
available jobs and career opportunities. Recognizing that both formated informal coun- 
seling, advice arid inforrrtation are provided to students about their employment futures, 
the Council charges the entire vocatiorral education community with tffe responsibiKty of 
maiht|(ihmg awareness of econgrniq realifc/, and^of lofcal and hatiWial work force projections,. 
Exqhafige of laboj^tfia^rket 4afa, aVinformatior} regarding the preparation of st^ents^ 

mu'st tiecome ode pf the primary goals of local advisory councils, reinforced through the 
Jtat? 'Advisory Councils on Vocational Education and the State Manpower Services Councils. 

"Tfi^JDouncil caibtions, however, that although stucjents must' [^ provided with realistic informal 
tionj^Marding erj^ploymf ntj3rojQctions,^yifc^ students should* be allowed to pursue their 
occupational interest areaswen thouglvtlompetition may Iqgsen their employment opportuni 
ties. ' • 
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;Fjr«illy, the Council recognizes it3 responsibilities at the national level, as spec ifled fn the 
' EdiJgation Amendments of 1976, Section 162, to develop a closer wording relationship 
at the national level between NACVE and';.tJie National Commission of Manppvyer^Policy. 
The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education views this respohsibitity as pro- 
viding the potential for national coordination of programs and develop'ment of consistent 
policies between vocational education and manpower training. NACVE will encourage, 
coordination of all guidance, counseling, anrf skill training programs and related activities , 
at all levels. ' , V 



SC KQ^^l-Wi) R K'MATCH 



' The relationship between any jpducstipnal pro^ help every citizen provide 

food, clothing, and.shetrer*4br^'^^^^^ been a principle of /\merican education. Many of 

the papers prepared'for the^icentennial dbnferencfe on Vocational Education made mention of the 
/elationship between education and >A/ork. The term'school-work match was selected since it seemed ^ 




to fit the topical area to be included in the discussion in this section. The relationship between this 
hojpic and the two already discussed should be evident. Each must be considered in terms of the^oth 



other. 




This topic emerged from the topical items in the analysis maHx frorr) such syb-topics as the 
followir/g: ,^ ^ / ' ' ' ' 

es between the educational system^nd work in society; 

there be enough jobs for high school, postsecondary, and adult vocaTional graduates; 

1 ■ ■ ■ 

accountability of vocational programs; * * , 

• a tthude toward \jWDrk. \ ^ 

In his paper dealing with sociological CQnsfderation§. Gottlieb makes the following point: */ .. 

^y own assessment of the education-work picture leads me to conclude that the proponents 
of both vocational and career education have been somewhat naive and on qcftsion^unjust 
in theiriDrientation. Naive in behaving as if propej skill traming and an aggressive work Atti- 
tude will lead to prt)ductive and satisfying employment. Unfair in suggesting'that the major 
problem lies with Americans who are either unwilling, or unable, to take or deal with the 

• business of vOork and career. Without unduly belaboring the point, I take the position that 
if we are to enhance payoffs between education and employment futures, it is.essential to 
devote more time and effort to establishing k social system which is capable of a^rbing 

; workers and proyiding^workers with conditions which will take adyantagejSf the skills and 

motivations wfiich these people bring into the work market ■ , •* 

• . V • ■ ■ 

' v. ^ . ■"■ ■ ■ 

Lj&ter in hii paperf he states: , -v 



.J 



' Our lesson, I believe, does^haye jr^jpfcations for advocates of career arid vocational education. 
\^We can no longer give thq iWpressjort that degrees and acquired skills alone will be sufficient 
" or a guarantee of megnjngfdl and irrSproved employment. Wh/t we can say is that we are ded- 
icated Hd providing all peopfiB with the' types of learn ing.e>cperiences which will best enhance 
. ■ th^ir opportunities to pu^rsue the life style they choose for themselves. That we wiff seek to 
ekptJSe all peopte to a wide range of ideas, skills, and ki^avvledg That while we qarinot - 
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guarantee the direct employment iand career value of the learning experiences provided, we 
can say with some assurance that our wares will hopefully be of some value in the meirket- 
place, and will help make people bett^ citizens and more understanding human beings. 

.These previous statements by Gottlieb dealin^vwith the relationship betwe^ education and work 
are reinforced by Wirtz when he states: - . . 

We have talkpd about "building-better bridges between thi^tvvbworljJs of /education and woi^'k" 
as though we considered these reciprocal processes. Yet ickfaci?, we hdvfe' treated only education 
as a variable, as a lone subject to adjust when the tvyc^pce'sses apfiear to have gotten out of 
kilter. Work has been taken virtually as a given. So fa^r, the bridge building has all been at 
one end. TIjere is another approach— not alternative,' but coVnplementary. It involves giving ■ 
as much attention to the work as to the edutatix^n el6rn^nts of education-work policy. 

This statement abdu^t an often-stated concern of edjjcationnndustry cooperation has reeiSived a great 
deal of attention, arid has resulted in niany industry-education councils in various parts of the, coun- 
try. AlSwanson'i'sdiriBctly concerned 'with this same issue when he stated the following: 

" ' y ' y ^ . 

The policies and the programs which have been employed, in the past decade have*been 
concerned almost totally with supply, .Vocational eduqation and manpower prog^ms Wve' 
" had a singular goal— the transmission of worker skills to those seeking to.enter or re-ente^ 

theVvork fofce. The pre-occupation with creating a'labor supply is aiways/'^iccompanied 

by tte assumption that jobs exist and that vocational education consists of fhe pgrfectton * • 

of a system to match trained workers with the existing jobs. 

'^'^ ■ . ■ " , > 

Vocational ecJucators have always been conterned wi^th Jhe employment outlool< of the local 
;area, st^te, and nation in planning.what tyi^^s of progffams offej^vU/appears that ^e must still 
''continue to.do*thjsi, b'ut at -the same time, must give coniiderabb aftention to thgiieeds of thjp learri- 
«^s for the future. Dafey— ih her concern for the future 5hd wh^tJiw^st be taught^states that "vpca;,- 
)na( education must makes|Zfft:fal provisions for developing basic career/attitudes and skills." She^ ' 
ntinues with implicatioRS^r Vpcational curriculum when she states: ^ 

Counselors and vocational educators must join hands irr helping cuffftyjlum developers to 
^lan for development ofjeisure skills and counseling for, leisure.*. . . Vocational education 
must bgpome a part of the^total curriculum and must be available to all\- . ♦ 

Daley sees a role for vocational education In the life ^nd career plans for alkcJpfil^ifen^ Cou^nselors and 
'vocational educator^— according to Daley— must work mdre closely together ?o plan for a curriculum " 
to^meet'the cawer needs of all cPiildren. NACVE, ir;> its Report "Counseling and Gu/dance: A Qall 
for Change, t^2," rje(?ognized the importance of counseling am^j ts re lationshipjg^an oLJtstandina 
program of vocational eciucittbn)prlt recomrnended that:, 

. individuals with rich backgrounds of^experience in business, industry, and labbr,*Bl5it with* 
no teaching experience, be infused into the counsteling system. 

In tKis position, NACVE recognized the valu%of close cooperation between the school and the busi- 
ness community in the function of counseling. 




Davis, in his topic of "Labor and Vocational Education-What Should Pe Taught," makes the 
following point: 



r I 

It is rather easy to identify the prime concern of non-labor sectors: Government, of course, 
must cbncernjtself with the national interest, Business needs qualified workers to pnaiptain 
the highest possible rate of productivity tp opisratfe profitably. Educators have the toughest 
role of all— that of matching curriculum, method and. technique to a rapidly changing job 
market , - , , . ■•• 

This statement by Davis presents the problem al^gut as well as it can be started. ' : 

The Issue ^ Thfe fundamental question is the degijee and quality of the relationship between 
education and work.' ; - . : ' 

NACVE Position — The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education recognizes the 
impiDrtance of close coopefatioh between th^educatioh pfogram and business and industrsy^ 
Consideration by NACVt af thisjssue cannot be investigated in isolation of the twc^previous 
issues dealing with Employment 0(|tlook and a National Policy for Vocatibndl Education. 
/ •. NAC^E recpgpjzes ifs?:bie and respobsilbility, upder its mandatelFfom* Congress in the process 
of review and^adftiinisfralibn at-.l^vys a 

for the future of vocational education, N ACVC recognizes that the individual needs4f the 
learner must be given most serfous consideration. NACVE makes the following recommenda- 
tions: Government and 'the private sector must Qlevelop specific policies Jthat promote the 
achievemep>Hif cooperation (that is, exchanging of personnel for teaching/guidance, sharing 
of faci/itfes and/equipment, and placing graduat^js) betwei'enpusiness and industry and the i 
schoo/s. xTAi? ifiperlatiye factor in cooperation is the individual student learner rather than the 
organizatl^rrln light of this, it seems.that^a re-exam ins^j^ipn of^the often-quoted statement, / 
* "At the very hearty o*f our problem is a national/attitude that says Vocational ediicatibh is de- 
signed for somebody else's chviidreh." TKlACVb, Annoaj Report/ 19690 A re-^xamination of 
this' issu€ may support a stateiTO ' 

. ■ ' ' fh.'\' «^ i^/ U • ' ^'^'-^ 

D. 45ELIVERY SYSTEMS FOR VOCA^TIONAL EDUCATION ^ 

Within recent years, the term "delivery sysltems" has been commonly used tp describe "the way. 
in which educatipnal. progVams are made available to the consumers of educatipnaJ services. In its 
brciadest sense^etiucational services in our country are made available (delivered! through the public 
.and privatfe sch^ok. Jhis has taken place in units of organization within various.sctiooj districts 
which may be^,cajjed primary^ or element^ry^schooll, mjddle;or junior high schools, and high sglioals. 
To expand tj^isTTist to^prtStsecpndary institutibns would add technical institut«s,/:omna(ji^nl^Y 0i?junior 
colleges, colleges ahd universities, in&1utS]ng all professional'SQhools/botJ^.public and'private. 

' •'^ * ■ ■ " . . ^. ■ ' '''' 

> A variety of defivery systems for vjj^ational education have been in common usage over the years. 
VoQatibnai 'education— in one forrff or a'ribther— can be obtained outside the public school system of 
this country. The mandate to NACVE by Congress is clearly concerned with vocation?|Lprograms 
supported with Federal monies, but^^the Council realizes fully.that vocational educatiorTprograms 
are also carried out by other agencies, bbtWiovernmental and private. ^Some such areas are. " 

• Comprehensive Pftiploymentj5( TrainiqgJ^ct (CETA) of 1973; p. 
|i Apprenticeship programs within various trade unions; '^^ ''^ 

• All branches of the U.S. Military Service; ' , / ' • * . ' . 5 



• Private trade, technical, and business schools; 

• Private community colleges and technical institutes; . • • 

• Industry-sponsored training-educational' programs, including job training, upgrading, and 
re-training. ^ 

More areas cou W be n\entioned as sources of vocational training for individuals not taking ad- : ' ' \ 
vantage of such training in the public insjj^tutioxi^.of )t,his qountry. NACVE recognizes the importance * 
of and cor\trit)'utions from.these'jpth^JragBnaes'l^^^^ to provide vocattQfta'U^Ges ., 

to those In nt!reC|xDf sUch services. ^ ^ v^/^* 'A^^ * ' ' ^' ' '^/^^^ "i^--* 

. ^ A number of presentations at the. National Bicentennial Confeffence oh VpcatioTial Education 
vvere conperned with the delivery of vocational education. Warner suggested that the "school must 
provide experiences which would be more meaningful to the student in the real world," and vveht 
on to suggest the following: in-depth intellectual experience; service experience; teaching experience; 
and exchange experiences. 

She suggested thatcrSdit be offered for ea ch of the above-hsted experiences, and th^t they be 
supervised and evaluated by the sch06l dfstric^ Warner stated/ "I suggest that it is attitude, not apti- 
tude, that js the primary force in success." * — * ' V 

-i, vMltcheHj'rp influence on the deT^^y of vocationiaf services of the changing labor 

market, as Vvefl'as changing business and industrial cireUmstanfces. He offered a nymber of surges- 
tions,jncluding thjB following: • 

. Establish some minimum requirements for curricula extefiding beyond actual skill building; the 
liberal arts areas. 



StDdy ancf plan for trainjng programs providing altehi^ives 1^r>^ - 

. Examine [Possible waste gro\Adng out of training in areas best -studied on the'/ob.,'iSchool-inSiistry' 
'<■•;.■ ^ programs^need closei^scrutiny, and new planning. • ^ ^ * 

Ethnic students hav^jspecial problems,. Much can be done here, through pdlic^ chan^es. 
■ . • ' " ■ ^ ■ ■ • 

' . Adult studerrts^from, re-trainefdj*nrt'6ri and women to po^t-retirej^s— will irysrjBir^e in numbfr^apd 

Gold— ir) a section of his paper concerned with the handicapped— makes some inferesting obser- 
vations about the future that concern the delivery of vocational, services: He stated -as follows: 

•■ " ' ■ / . ■ ■■■ ■ 

Vocational training program^ for persons who have been labeled handicapped will cofitribute 
, ifdiviUualf^^o the (abor pool who are so clearly competent at a wide range of specific functions 
that those things which wbulrfpr?eveiously havfe kept them from opportunities in the^wor[d of . 
wQrk.^ill do sO'.no longer, * v ^ .sgi ^ ^ . - 

^The ProJestant ethnic will continue to lose gfbund, but a (Person wvil I con^ue to be known by 
what Uliat person does for, a living, , * " v. 

The propprtion of "life skills that individuals acquire outside the schooYNwill increase. For some 
kinds of learning, this means, that schools will continue to develop "activities outside of thp school 
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building, and bednyblved in the use of .thoije activities. It will also mean that schools- 
as entities— will contribute less and less to the educational process; 

iost-high school education will be utilized more and more to obtain information not^peci- 
cally related to vocational goals. . . . Vocational educators might expect to be held increas- 
• ingjy accountable for proyi,<iing aif»indi\/i(;lt(alswith a broader set of basic skills siich as tool 
uSage, home and duto repair,praQtiqal measurement skills, and-perhaps-ap pven wifler range 

of practical skills. >. ' . ' - ' \' 

• ..*"•. 

The whole issue of accountability is 'one that will have to he jnc/easingly ^c^ressed by vopational 
educators. , , t.. ' ' • * 

Pluralism will continue, but the rules of thfe garhi will improve. ;Mtest of uS in vodatiorial ecju- 
^; . cation/^eciaJ education, agd other disciplihes arjd professions, have*spent all, or mo^t of bur - 
careers existing in a booming econoniy. .\' ff-vocational educatQfs arej able to dempnstrate , 
major gains in the quality and quantify of skills in the people they serve, utilizing r*sour6es ** • 
they already have, they should expect a front-row seat at the trough. 

Delivery systems for postsecondary institutions was well covered by Mitau. He suggested a 

• ten pointag€fhda^<fttr the /future of our system of postseconday education, including the following: 

The learner must be the center of our postsecondary spectrum, not the inistitution's. r 



. . . more effective teaching, more diverse programs, as well as a greater variety in educational 
I desJivery systems. / ^ 



There is a great need to improve the quality and scope of information available about various 
\ educatiof^ and career options as individuals mrfve through life from. adolescence to senior 
\* citizenship, stressing bridging the'work and educatrfin gap, and enppti^isizjng tf^e availability of 
mechanjsm for assessment of prior learning accomplished in non-acgdemic settings. ^ 

. . . and probably most significantly, let us ^sk of 'tomorrow's learner not sb mucfh'where thefy 
learned what— which college or university— from whom they Jearned what— which professor in 
^. * yNh\ch cokirse-^'but what they can do. ' - - 

^ . • ^ ■ ... 5'' ' ' ^ ■ \ 

"Whaft tije^rcan do"— in referring to learners as they are about to enter the work forcie- seems 
to remain the slry^e, r|>ost Important el^i^pent in the sewh for a j6b. It must be noted that attitude 
toward work or school, and proper motivation on the part of t^e learner are essential before thesMIJ 
component can be fully mastered and demonstrated to a potential employer. The vocational deliv^ 
ery system must be cpncerned with more and more adult learners in need of a variety of programs 
to meet their needs for retraining, up-grading, setond career opportunities, as well as perhaps even 
preparation^ for reitirement. 

^ ■ ■ - . ' 

Wirtz— in addressing the issue of liberal and vocational types of education— made the following 



>>statenient: . ^ 
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The point is rather that the .right answer would seem to be in a signific'antly different prescrip- 
tion of educationartd training— with a^ubstantiaLmix of both . aJthoogh obviously in vary- 
ing portions— for a// young people. As the work pattern continues to change, and as the place 



of traditional work in life diminishes;nhe inadequacy of an exclusively liberal arts educdtio/ 
is going to become as apparent as the inadequacy of training in some narrow vocational com- 
petence, .* • • 



the Issue — A number of dffferent agencies and grganizations deliver vocational education 
programs to a very wid6 rarfge of individuals within our country/ A variety of educational 
approaches are used by these organizatior^s to provide vocational training/education to those 
in need of such services. In view of^future projections for our society, including the economy, 
the basic issye is ^^follows;^ * ■ 



To detbrrhipe th 



^^bst suitable methpds of deliveiy of vocationai ^^rvices tojhose'wost in need 
of such a^istance: More precisely. What methods of delivery are\he most effective from a 
KiatitJiihgi^Ji^tarning^^^^ most effective from 3 cost-effectiveness sfdhd- 
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NACVE Position — The National AdVisbryOdbncil ofi^ Vocational Education recognizes fuflyt j, 
the contribution made by many different agenties and organizations to the preparation of a 
well educated arid experienced work force to meet the needs of our country. Closer working . 
relationships with the National Commission for ManpoweV Policy will serve as a vehicle for 
keeping both the Council and Commissioh infdrmed as to what each one is doing. This is surely 
a step in the righf direction. i 

NACVE recommends the follomng plan of action : 

1. We recommend that the United States Office of Education (U.S.O.E,) and National Insti- 
tute of Education (N.I.E.) plan a series ofresearch projects which are as follows: 

Given different demographics, what are the most suitable rnethods of delivery. of 
vocational ^'ervicej. to thosb in neg^ of such assrstanc^? * , 




What methods of delivery of^vocational services are the most effective fromji teaching 



learning standpoint? 



What mefthods of delivery of \^ocational services arethe most effective from a cost 
effectiveness Standpoint? ^ ^ • ' ^ 



What are the advahtages and disgdvafrtages of a multi-deUvery "systenr>"? Since plaff 
ntng is future orienteil, how should the State Plan relate to established arrangements 
^that provide sjmilar services? 

... ■ ■ . - ■ r 

2; ^ Those responsible forfocational education planning at the National, state, and local levels ' 
must give sferipus attention. to delivery progi^ms for adults in need of job retraining and/ . 
Upgrading, - • . ■ ' > . . 

3. We recohnmend that eaoh State Advi,sory Council on Vocational Education (SAQVE).work 
closely'with the State Manpower Services Council (SMSC) Within^the state a^ a means of 
bringing about communication and coordination. 



PreviousrCouncil studies registered that articulated prqgram planning and implementing 
could reduce unnecessary duplication. We urge SACVEs to study the degrqe and quality 
of articulated programming within and among the jurisdictions of the State Departments 
^ of Education and the State Manpower Services Councils, 

e/^sex bias in vocational education 

In the Declaration of Purpose of the Educatioi^ Amendments of 1976 concerning yocajfional ^ 
education we find the following statement (Sect^on.101): 

.V . to develop ;and c^rry out such prpgrajrj^^pfSracational educatibn :wj<hin each^tate so as to 
» overcome sex discfimlnatlonand.sex sterfe'otypmg in vocational edu^atioix^f^raOri8'(m^ 
programs of homemakijijji), and thereby ijnishvequal educational opportunities in vocational 

edue'dtibh to ^ersortsof both se5(e« W V. . . - . "Si , > , ■ > 

. . ■ 'Sy. . ■ . , ■ ■ . ^ •■'.-1 ' 

This stotehrrent^s^ould make it «ry dear to the States that Congress wants correp^ive action to ellmi-. 
nate SW fcfids in ypcatij^nal proJ|ms.. N ACJVE h« bcfen ayyare pf th^ problem of sex bid^in vocational 
education and wis iaitf)lved in two studies on the subject PROJECt BASELlNE-which was a proj- 
ecf monitored by IMffcVE-hriakes direct mention of the problem in the 1^75 publication entitled . 
''A Report To The Nation on Vocational Education/' (report prepared by Dr Mary L' Ellis), Another 
feprfrt by Maher entitled, "Exemplary Strategies For Elimination of Sex Bias in Vocational Education 
Pwgrams," was conducted for N ACVE. N ACVE is aWare of the problei^i, and^many speakers at the 
National Bicentennial Conference on Vocational Education made merttionof Tt, Some of these com- 
mefnts are wortHy of note at this time. • ' ^ 

^ Norwood— in her (Presentation dealing with the demographic and employment perspective for the 
future of vocational education— shared such information dealing with the labor force composition. ' ' 
Some of her comments fiillow/ , <s . 

Today, about forty-five percent of all wives are working or looking for work in this country/ 
In addition, the nunttieir female-headed households has increased, apd many of these family 
heads'are in'' the laboworce. In the United States today, the female commitment to the world 
: ^ of f|rt/ork is the strongest it has bi^^en forvmany decade^ Many of these wojnen need training— 

especially those who have been spending time at home to raise a family, or those.who have 
. been in unrewarding careers because of job^stereotyping when they first entered the labor force. 
Career aspirations of \^men are changing fast. Many more, women now realize they.can pur- 
^ ^sue tareeri in other tmn rbutin^ office work and retail sales. Vocational education can help 
to e^uip them'for more satisfying and financially^ rewardingjjositions. 
'* " . ■ . . . 

Available evidefice Indicates that women have made some important strides in th6 job market 
The growth of v#men in professional-technical jobs between 1965 and 1975 increased by 
about two million— more than the increase of males in these jobs. However, the numerical 

[ growth of female employment over the 1965-75 period .was largest in the traditional clerical , 
and seh/ice jbbs. Female clf^riqal wor|cers increased t^y nj^arly f^gr millioji^ and service work-,, 
fers— ^xdiept private, household workers— increased by 2.3 million. At the same time^, employ- 
ment of male clerical workers changjBd very little, and male service workers— excluding prj- 
■'-vate, ho'usehold.vyorkers-^incre^ecj Dy. ortly 1.2' mil|ion\Significant percentage gaipS were , 

'yrriade by women ih craft jobs, but the. numbers were small. 

^ .^^ . - • . - : y • - ■ - ■■ ^ > 
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The employment of women in the traditionally feminine occupations-many of whicf^^^re at 
the low end of the pay scale-becomes even more obvious y^hen we examine the sex br^ak 
tdown of more detailed occupational classifications. Almost all secretaries are women, 86 
percent of all file clerks are women/Wvdjwomen account for 85 percent of all elementary 
tea^:^ers, 97 percent of all nurses, and iB\ percent of aH librarians. f 

Norwood contihuefl vyj.t|i p recommendation, which was a!i^ follows: 

■ • r" ' * * 

Programs must be ^established to provide women wUh information about training available to 
them for all occupations; WomeK need better information about where they may learn Qon- 
traditional occupations, apd 'they must be told that they can learn to perform well m jobs ' ' 
previously reserved for meh» 

Without proper information. and guidance, the occupational choices that' women have made 
over the decades are likely to continue;^ • . . 

Gottlieb-writing from a sociological base-^made th^ fbllowlng points:' ' 

What vye can anticipate, I believe, is a growing expectation upon the p3rt of American workers 
that work opportunities be more plentiful; that work settings be mol-e responsive to the physical*, 
psychological, and health needs of the individual; that barriers be removed so that age, $ex] race, 
and educationalxredentials are not primary criteria for occupational. entrance, or (nobility; that^ 
work structures and settings be more flexible and more in tune with "Varying life styles; and that 
workers be more actively involved in decisions which will affect their performance and needs, 
» 

Young women and ol^r women willT^in growing numbers-demand access to careers which have 
traditionaHy been corjsidered tp be* the exclusive don>ain of males. Increasing numbers of wo- ' 
^men will ho longer be content to restrict themselves to part-time work, to work as teachers, so- * 
cial workers, to work which does not offer the same rewards ^nd challenges as those available 
. to men. 

Daley alludes to the same problem in her statement: 

A further revelatiorr ITlha? the legislation authorizes federal grants to. extend, improve, and 
where necessary, maintiain vocational eduiation programs^nd agth.orlzes prpgrams of vocational 
education to o\/ercome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping, f 

TMs statement isfjelgted directly to Section 104, Sta:te Adniinistration.'Edujjjation Amendments ^f ' 
1976. vyhich indicate that each st^te shall reserve $feO,000 f rom^fts funds unider Sub-part 2 (Stat^ 
Crarlts)rto provide such fuTf-time personnel as may be necessary to identify and eliminate sex^^bias 
and stereotyping in vocation^al education programs for students and employees, and to make such 
information available'to Natiorial and State Advisory Councils, State Coftimission on the Status of ' 
Women, the Commissioner, and the general public. 



Davis states, "vocational education schools will have^ take a fresh look at the special problems 
of women:" He-tontipuecUft^ith the fqJIowing: , \ . 

As wtmien train, for employment in the non-traditiorlal occupations, courses relevant to the 
question of adjustment to the world of work will be needed for those forced into the jolj 
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^\ ' ' ^ . 

market forpconomic reasons. Career women would, of cou\e, probably have the same dilfi 
culties as men, even though they have pre planned their entrar^^e ipto the labor force. 

• 

y others made mention of^the number of women already in tR^^ork force-or who will be 
entgpMg it in thie future-and the problems of sex bias in the delivery of vocational education services. 

oinzberg, Kirkpatrick, Gibson, Fiske, Mitau) Jn addition, the literature on this subject is rather com- 
preher>sive, and numerous conferences have alreacly been held dealing with the role of vyomen in the 
lal^or force. , ' • . ' * * : ' * ' 
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NACVE isav\/9Wof the issue of sex bias in vocational programs, and its relation to other seg- 
ments of society. When women.are trained in non-traditional, female occupations by vocational 
schools, the problems of placement and employment still loom large in many cases. The consun^a - ; 
tion of the marriage between education and work must be a joint effort on the part of placement 
workers in the schools, and employers within industry and business. Vocational programs are able 
to prepare large numbers of women for non-traditional, female occupations; but if these graduates 
are not successful in obtaining employment in their fields of specialization, many^^nhappy and dis- 
satisfied individuals will emerge. NACV^ supports a program of vocational educalfoh that assures 
eqtial exposure of both sexes to opportunities that exist across all occupational fields. The Council 
is concerned with the need to eliminate sex bias in vocational education as well as the larger issue o'f 
sex niscrimination'in all of society. 

♦ Two pieces of legislation have brougl^ the issue of discrimination^by sex teethe attention of the 
vocational education community. The regulations released in July 1975 fdr Title IX*of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 have indicated that segregation by sex is illegal. Positive steps must be takfen 

^o ensure access to vocational education programs for all students. It is stated in the regulation that 
"a recipient may be required to undertake additional recruitment efforts for one sex as remedial 
action." 

The Issue — The issue and the mandate of Cpngress to vocational education and to NACVE is 
clear. The problem will take time to eliminate, and involves many different segments of sjpciety 
in its solution. The issue is as follows: 

To devise a plan of action to overcome sex discnmination and sex stereotyping in vocational 
education. 

ISIACVE Position - The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education commends the 

• " ' initiative of the U.S. Off ice of EducatFon, particularly the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 

Education, in establrshing the issue of sex-role stereotyping as a major priority. OE-funded 
research and development and curriculum projects during the last two years have provided the 
foundation for cteveloping and implementing plans to overcome sex stereotyping in vocational 
education, in an effort to enable men and women to enter the labor force on the basis of their 
occupational skills, regardless of sex. - 

The decision of USOE to again collect enrolltnent data on the basis of sex will provide much 
. Qeeded information to NACVE and to the SACVEs as they examine .the progress of educational 
institutions in implementing their plans to overcome sex bras. Additionally, the Council suggests 
that OE and the State Advisory Councils consider involvmg representatives of knowledgeable wo- 
men's organizations and women concerned with the education and employment jSroblems of 
^ ferpales, when evaluating and/or planning programs to overtome sex stereotyping. 



NACVE Vvill share ideas and recommendations with the National Advisory Council on Career 
Education and the Council on Women's Education in an effort to develop a cooperative approach 

teliminatfnfl sex stereotyping. The Education Amendments of 1976 place heavy emphasis on 
theTmftortance of providing equal educational opportunity to all individuals, without (Jifferentia 
tion onthSvbasis of sex. As NACVE evaluates the administration of the Act, particular attention 
will be paid tb^itie^fectiveness^ofifhe U.S. Office of Education in providing leadership and in 
suring that St a termS implement the provisipns of those plans regarding the elimination of sex 
stereotyping. NACVE>ncourages SACVEs to pay particular attention to this new emphasis in 
the legislatiort when prepanh^^heir annual evaluation reports. 

F. GROUPS NEEDING SPECIAL ATTE^NTTON , , ^ 

NACVE, since its very creation by Congress, has demonstrated an interest in many different 
groups in its attempt to strengthen the national programs of vocational educatign. Mention of these 
special concerns should again be made. 

1. In ws 'Second Report (November 15, 1969),- it stated)! 

' *. 

A concern for directing the disadvantaged Jnto the mainstream of vocational and technical 
education as career preparation, rather than separate programs. 

2. In its Third Report (July 10, 1970), it was again concerned with the disadvantaged, as well 
0S the dropout. It stated. 

# . ■ 

Schools, should invest as much in follow-up and counseling for those who drop out as for 
those who remain in ^hpol. School systems need to establish programs for the young ,^ 
people who have had their first employment, and are ready for further education. 

Give priority to programs for the disadvantaged without separating the disadvantaged from 
the mainstream of education. 
^ , • ■ 

3. In \xi Special Report (February 1, 1972), it recognized the special employment problems 
of the Vietnam ^e^eran. The Council made four recommendations, including the follow- 
ing: ' ( 

/ ■ • ■ • 

, . . that greater emphasis be placed on vocational educat^n, andljob training under the 
GIBill. * > 

4. In \xs Special Report (December 1973), itVecognized the special need for Jndian Education. 
In this report, the Council made seven recommendations, including the following: 

Indian vocational education needs improvement. Secondary level vocational programs 
must be drastically increased. Basic education must be taught, but it must be much more^ 
carefully job-rela.ted than in non-Indian schools. Technical training at grades 13 and 14 
should be enlarged, their curricula developed in close collaboration with the industries in 
which these Indian graduates vvill be placed. Students should 6e encouraged to remain in 
those programs long enough to qualify for supervisory and leader*ship roles/ 

5. In its Report on UYban Education (December 6, 1975), the Council reported on its series 
of hearings conducted in five major cities,~dealing with the status of vocational education 
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in urban areas. The fcouncil madeWentoen rocommemtations dealing^with thissubjoct. 
Four recommendation* ftontorned the federal level; six CQr^cornod the state level; and the 

remaining seven, the local levol. .A few of those will be re stated: 

p ■ ' < ■ . . _ _ • . 

That Congress enact a special program of crash funding of vocational education to urban 
areas without reducing funds to rural and sub urban comrnunities. (Federal level recom 
mendation.) ^ ^ 

That vocational etiacatiori be made available to all citV students who need it. (State level 
recommendation.) . - ' 

That all vestiges of discrimination based on rac^e, sex, and national origin be eliminated froirii 
vocational co^urses, and career guidance, counselipg, and placernent* (Local level recorhmerr 
dation.) 

Various papers prepared for the National BicentenniaUConference on Vocational Education have . 
again cited the need pf various groups for special attention within education and especially vocational 
education. Some menjioned were; handicapped, disadvantaged, minority groups, unemployed or 
underemployed youth, Native*lAmericans, women. \. 

Many of the problems associated with women in vocational education are covered in ^the section 
entitled, 'JSex Bias in Vocational Education." The following comments from a Variety of papers should 
be noted. . * 

•j ■ » ' ■ 

Swarison— relating international issues to our own situation^in ogf cities-made the following 
point: " . . . • ' 

Cities are becoming reservoirs of'the untrained or the inadequately trained cadres of the poor, an^k. 
the otherwise disadvantaged. I f the affected cities survive, and contain their erosion of resources, 
the'vocational training issue will^emerge^hortly thereafter to present a common and a relatively 
' new problem whose di[nensionsVe'4aternational in scope, as well as national. 

Wirtz-in citing recent figured from tiif Bureau of Labor Statistics— made thp^poiht that the' un- 
employment rate among^the 16— 19 j^ear age groljp is twenty percent— three times-the adult rate, and 
the highest that it bas been in the thirty-five years these records have beep k.ept- He inditates that » 
this is high"^ above the rate of any qther comparable country in the world. He statgd, "for thoseJn.the • 
double jeopardy of being both young^nd black, the reported rate is now running between 35—40 per- 
cent.". . . . ■ - 

Gold presented the issue of the handicapped, and the function that vocational Educators may 
render to this group. He stated: , ^ » r 

Vocational traihipg programs for pTersons who have been labejed handicapped will Contribute 
individuals to the labor pbol who ate saclearfy competent at a wide range of specific functions, 
thaf these' things which would'previously have kept them ffom opportunities in^the world of 
' work-in do 50 no longer. Business and irKlustryVill^ome to recognize the advantages of re- 
vising their reccuitment, hjring/training, and supervisory pl-actices, so as to gain access to this * 
; valuable labor source. - * . 

Vocational, educators could provide these citizens with many of the critical skills neMed for 
full, successful participation in society. For many of these skiMs, vocational edCicators ar^ 
the only logical and competent source. 
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Dupree addressed, the topic of Native Americans' need for vocational education- He concluded 
his paper with the following: ' 

In summation— ff, j1) thej*mage of vocational education is improved, arvJ our country's educators 
include careef and vocational education equally .with academic education, 

; .. ' \ ' ^ • - - . . 

(2) Native Americans are included in all planning and policy development, ' 

(3) long-range, direct funding to Native Ahrieripan populations becomes a reality, ' ji 

(4) more Native Americans become. vocational education instructors, 

(5) alternative vocational education programs*are geared to Native American, communities, 

^_ . . ' _ ■-, ^ - . ■ 

and (6) Native American are given thechoice of devefoping their tribal, natural, and human 
resources, « 

we vocational educators will be contributing to the^'how" of improving Native -American voca- 
tional educatitfh programs. ^ 

■ /'■■ J ■ ■ • ■ ^ • ' 

\ ^ Norwood— in wrilifig about the need for more counseling for women— expands the concept when 
she mentions the fol lowing: ^ 

The situation is even more critical for blacl?s, Spanish Americans, and other minorities, and in 
this respect, the challenges in providing guidance and training,to them will be even greater. 
These group? continue to lag behind the white majority in'terms of formal education and skills. 
And, of course, this is reflected hrtheir large concentrations jn loW-paying, dead-end jobs, 

^ The black populationli^rowing faster than the wl>i4«L and this is expected to continue into " 
the future. This means that— proportionately— more of the young people reaching working 
^ age in the next decade wilf be black. - . 

Although the Spanish American population is smaller than the black population, the Spanish 
American group is somewhat younger than the black group. . . with larger numbers of Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and others entering the work force in this country in coming years, 
the demands on vocational education programs tailored to meet the needs of tfiese workers 
will undoutiftedly increase. 

' • 

It i;5 clear then, that the future will bring even greater demands on vocational education programs 
. in meeting the needs of the disadvantaged. 

In addition to those papers which have been quoted, mention was rtlade of special groups by the 
following individuals as well— Daley, Gottlieb, Davis, fl/irtau, Fiske, and Kirkpatrick. 

^ ■ ■ 

The presentations at the Bicentennial Conference.on Vocational Education have again brought to 
the attention of the-Nation, and the National Advisory Council on Vocational Educatit)n, that special 
groups within the population of o9r Country heed special assistance. It appears that progress has been 
made in a number of special areas of concern, but more still needs to be eigne to guarantee equality of 
.education to all in need of vocational services. 
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the rs$Me — The National Advisor\rCouncil on Vgpatiopal Education has addressed many of the 
problems that exist in the delivery of vocational services to certain segAients of our population. 

The Bicentennial Conference has re-stated the problem in a variety of ways which will be con- 
sidered by the Council. 

The is^e is:, certain groups of our citizens have special problems which need special he/p and 
assistance in the delivery of proper rotational instruction. These groups include— but are not 
necessaril^ limited to— the handicapped. Native A/rnericahs, minority groins, djsadvant^ed, 
women, and unemployed and underemployed youth. ' \ 



NACVE Position — The National Advisory Council recognizes the renewed emphasis placed'on 
the special needs categories in the new Vocational Education Act. Through its Task Forces and 
other activities, the Council will closely monitor and evaluate the impfementation of the new 
legislation as it relates to those special needs, and wili'make recommendations for regulatory or 
legislative changes, as needed, in this and other laws, to help-insure that persons with special 
needs are effectively served, * 
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The National Advisory Council onWocational Education was created 
by Congress through the Vocationa/I Education Amendments of 1968. 
Its members, drawn from business,(labor, education, and the general 
;r; public, arejappointed by The President. 1^4ie Council is charged by 
law to advise the Commissioner df Educatw'concernir1g<t^ operiation 
of vocational^ucation programs, make r^era?iRrmendations concerning 
such programs, and make\annual reports to the Secretary of Health, 
EdCfcation, and Welfare for transmittal to Congress. 



The Center for vocational Education's mission is to 'increase the 
ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and organizations to,solve^_ 
■ educational problenis relating to indivic/ual career pflanning, prepara- 
tion, and progression. The Center fulfills its mission by: 

} ■ " „ 

. . •'fienerating knowledge through ^psearc^^^^^ 



• Developing educational program^ and'products 

N • Evaluating individual program needs and V 
outd'omes > 



■A .. 



• Installing educational programs and products 



Operating inTormaj'o^ systems and services -^^ 

• Conducting leadership development and % 
training programs 



